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THE wanderer's RETURN. / 

J 

The good foll^§*5of Bridstow had beeh^rpused 
to a sensation of 'languid curiosity on th§ft'fine 
May evening whic)ij;M they had beerf .gjV^o' to 
understand, was tb'^Witjie^s the arriyAl'-bl' Mr. 
Foley and his son at; St; 'Ann s. > Oi^,tf /advkntage 
of living in the southwes'f corner iof**Great Britain 
is that the emotions and senfe^tions of all who 
resftie there become of necessity more or less 
languid, the soft climate of that favored region 
forbidding men and women to worry themselves 
overmuch about anything, and promoting a phil- 
osophical spirit which is, happily, quite independ- 
ent of any tedious system of philosophy. Yet 
language, to have any meaning at all, can only be 
employed in a relative sense, and it was, so to 
speak, exciting to hear that Mr. Foley was coming 
home at last. 

The event was one of no slight importance to 
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the parish, as Mrs. Latimer, the vicar's wife, very 
justly remarked. True, Mr. Foley was not in 
himself so influential a personage as Lord Braun- 
ton, who owned nearly the whole countryside, nor 
would anybody have thought of comparing the 
modest property attached to St. Ann's with the 
wide acres that ^surrounded Braunton Towers ; still, 
St. Ann's migltf be saM^to dominate Bridstow, and 
the dwelj^ts l^fcSt. Ann/ wjere' likely to be brought 
into idttl^j^\Qs^r and mt)fG^\fi-equent intercourse 
with'ttie'A^illagers and the'^iew families of neigh- 
boring gentry than was Lprd Braunton, whose 
duties, ot tastes involved prolonged periods of 
absence: " .^'^ \ ^ 

S6/tIial,one could not h^tp wphdering what sort 

to * ** fc k. ^ 

of a ftj2t]cr MS, J^oley w^s, ?iritiSvKether he and his 
son w(5uld'.«^\*^any imprav^ment upon poor old 
Miss Lee, wTlo' h§ld rente'ij^the house for upward 
of a quarter of d century, and who now lay at rest 
in the parish churchyard, to the temporary — it was 
to be hoped only temporary — detriment of local 
charities. That Mr. Foley should, by choice, have 
fixed his abode upon the continent of Europe 
during all that long time was scarcely reassuring ; 
there must he something wrong, or at all events 
very odd, about an English gentleman who prefers 
other countries to his own. 

" At the same time," said worthy Mrs. Latimer, 
" it is never too late to mend, and I suppose he 
means to stay at home now. Besides, he is said 
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THE WANDERER'S RETURN. 3 

to be a very clever amateur artist — which may be 
some excuse. Though, for my own part, I doubt 
whether Italy or Switzerland, or any other foreign 
land, could beat the scenery of South Devon in 
fine weather. He ought to be well off, too ; for I 
have always heard that his uncle, old Mr. Sam 
Foley, whom he succeeded^ jvas^ a rich man. I 
don't think I will mention the exact amount of 
poor dear Miss Le^'4 siibsiiriptions to hfeiiji^ unless, 
of course, he shou:^, -suggest giving.*> smaller 
sum." , /. * 

A hasty, though eajger, survey of him . did not, 
it had to be confessed, convey the idea qf open- 
handed benevoJjence. \ A tall, spare, gray-bearded 
man, who walk<?d^.with his head sli^'htly;;^bent, 
whose cheeks w^r& (ieepdy furrowpd^ and - who 
looked decidedly crossx-;«uch wa§ the jjeRort which 
scrupulous veracity cxviipelled Mrs. Latimer to 
make to the vicar of the parish. Having had 
occasion to purchase a sixpenny magazine at the 
railway bookstall, she had chanced to be upon 
the platform when the London express came 
in, and had thus obtained the earliest possible 
opportunity of scrutinizing her husband's new 
parishioner. 

" The son," she continued, " seemed to be really 
nice. Quite young; tall and broad-shouldered, 
and, I should say, handsome ; but I got no more 
than a glimpse of his face, because they hurried 
away at once, leaving the servants to collect their 
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luggage, and naturally I was more interested in 
his father than in him. There were two servants, 
a valet and a footman in livery, which looks as if 
they were well-to-do. Only I am afraid, from his 
face, that old Mr. Foley isn't quite so sociably 
inclined as young Mr. Foley." 

The two gentlein^o .whose respective character- 
istics were^ tfiu? succinctly, -divined and defined 
did not Hatic"<f:ffee stoift&ttle^la.'dy on the platform. 
They ha4'\Ioi* supposed •OiaVAhedr advent would 
be an affauf'of much consequence\to the vicar or 
to the vicar's wife, or to anybpdy efee in Bridstow. 
They had' had a long journe3tj^:tbey were tired 
andVfu^^and anxious to reach^t-tftir destination, 
which'iTrtS^of them had nev.eV^^held before, while 
the othet;*3^*o.had seen -it dfterfvenough in years 
gone by,'.^^&$•<?i)mg; h^ VithoGt misgivings, that 
St. Ann's mi^kt^ot pro\A$ -Utterly uninhabitable. 

" I didn't see'itiy way to letting the house stand 
empty," the latter remarked deprecatingly, as he 
and his son drove away in the open carriage which 
had been sent to meet them, " and there seemed 
to be no chance of securing another tenant. But 
how in the world you will manage to amuse your- 
self here, Arthur, I can't think." 

Mrs. Latimer was mistaken in setting him down 
as cross ; he was not that ; only he was nervous 
and worried, as it was his nature to be. The 
younger man opened his lips to reply, but appa- 
rently thought better of it, and waited a moment 
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before he observed cheerfully : ** Well, it s an 
awfully pretty place, anyhow.*' 

" Yes, it's pretty. Unfortunately, you are no 
great lover of prettiness — in the form of landscape. 
A pretty landscape would scarcely suffice to make 
you enjoy existence, I mean." 

The young man who had been addressed as 
Arthur laughed. " Well, no," he confessed ; " I 
don't suppose it would. As far as that goes, it 
wouldn't suffice for you either, would it ? " 

" Oh, I am an old man," Mr. Foley returned, 
with a shrug of his shoulders. " What does it 
signify whether I enjoy existence or not ? St. 
Ann's is as good a place to die in as another. 
Better than another, indeed, seeing that it is nice 
and handy to the family vault." 

He presented no appearance of being an imme- 
diate candidate for funeral obsequies, nor was he 
what, in these days of longevity, is accounted 
an old man, although he might very well have 
passed for being nearer seventy than sixty. As 
a fact, he was but fifty-eight, and had always had 
fairly good health. For various reasons good 
spirits had long ago ceased to be numbered 
among his privileges. 

The drive from the railway station, through the 
narrow streets of the little fishing village, and up 
the steep hill near to the summit of which the 
old red house of St. Ann's is situated, did not 
occupy more than twenty minutes. A straight 
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avenue, on either side of which well-grown ilexes 
and conifers raised their dark foliage against a 
pale blue sky, led by a gentle ascent from the 
lodge to a spacious flower garden, and so to the 
front door. Everything was neat, trim, and in 
perfect order, for Miss Lee had been an excellent 
tenant, and Mr. Foley had thought that he could 
not do better than retain the services of her faith- 
ful domestics, adding to their number a couple of 
his own. Only, when you hate a place, you are 
not made to like it any the more by finding that 
there is no excuse- for reasonable complaint* in its 
outward aspect. Such, at least, was the vexed 
inward reflection of the owner as he stepped out 
of his carriage and acknowledged the respectful 
greetings of the servants, who had deemed it their 
duty to assemble in the hall. He had not told 
his son that he hated St. Ann's ; he had expressed 
his intention of residing there for the remainder 
of his days, so that it would have been ridiculous 
and injudicious to begin by mentioning that he 
had a prejudice against his home. Perhaps he 
entertained a secret hope that Arthur would hate 
the place, too, in which event it might become 
incumbent upon him to quit it and' seek once 
more the sunny southern lands which he loved. 

But Arthur, who parted from him immediately 
after their entrance, and who presently set forth 
on a tour of inspection, did not think that he 
should hate the place at all. To be sure, this 
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strongly built, fresh-colored young man, whose 
blue eyes looked out cheerfully upon a world with 
the sorrows and disappointments of which he had 
as yet but a slight acquaintance, had not the re- 
motest intention of spending the remainder of 
his days at St. Ann's ; and that made a difference. 
At the age of four-and-twenty one likes very well 
to have a beautiful, peaceful, and commodious 
home, especially if there be partridge and pheas- 
ant shooting attached to it ; but neither for the 
sake of beauty, nor peace, nor shooting is one 
content to stay at home always. Nor, of course, 
ought one to be so. At the age of fifty-eight, on 
the other hand, it may naturally be assumed that 
the advantages above enumerated possess a higher 
value ; and Arthur, as he stood with his hands in 
his pockets looking out across the sea, said to 
himself : 

" I don't see why this shouldn't suit the gov- 
ernor. He has a taste for gardening, and he'll be 
able to potter about and sketch, and I dare say 
he'll get some of his friends down to stay with 
him. Oh, I should think it ought to do." 

It would have done very well, no doubt, if it 
had not happened to be associated in Mr. Foley's 
mind with disagreeable memories ; for the house 
was a charming, old-fashioned, irregular building, 
overgrown with creepers and climbing roses, and 
the prospect from the terrace was of a nature to 
please the artistic eye. Three or four hundred 
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feet beneath lay Bridstow, a picturesque jumble 
of whitewashed cottages, congregated round the 
tiny harbor, and straggling for a short distance up 
the hillside toward the gray church tower ; to the 
eastward of the village, and following the curve 
of the bay, a row of more modern and more 
pretentious edifices, fronted by a dozen bathing 
machines, gave evidence that even to this remote 
spot the inevitable seaside visitor of summer had 
begun to penetrate ; but beyond these the far- 
stretching coast line, with its red cliffs, its fre- 
quent indentations, and its occasional patches of 
white sand, showed scarcely a sign of human 
habitation, nor would anyone, surveying the hazy, 
blue distance, have guessed that he was gazing at 
the rim of an overpopulated island. 

Inland was a wide expanse of moor, which was 
flecked with gold here and there by patches of the 
ever-blooming gorse, and which would be purple 
with heather by and by ; but the combs which 
sloped down from it toward the sea were thickly 
wooded. One could guess that there were streams 
at the bottom of these deep clefts, and one might 
hope that there were trout in the streams. 
Arthur Foley made a mental note of them and 
resolved to explore them. Meanwhile the explora- 
tion of the garden, the shrubberies, and the sta- 
bles gave him enough to do until it was time to 
go in and dress for dinner. 

That repast was served in a spacious dining 
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room, the furniture of which was solid and hand- 
some, if not quite in accordance with modern 
ideas of beauty, and when dessert and privacy had 
been arrived at, Mr. Foley felt justified in pro- 
nouncing a moderate encomium upon the cook. 

" That old Miss Lee," he observed, " evidently 
knew how to make herself comfortable. Of 
course nobody in this country can really afford 
to keep a cook unless he has about twenty thou- 
sand pounds a year; but one must be thankful for 
small mercies, and it is something to be able to 
count upon food which is not positively revolt- 
ing. I remember," he added, after a pause and 
a long sigh, " that my uncle used to have a cook 
whom I thought excellent at the time. But that 
was ages ago. One had no palate in those days. 
I don't think I have ever spoken much to you 
about my old uncle, or about how he came to 
make me his heir, have I ? " 

He had never spoken much to his son about 
anything connected with their family affairs, for 
he was a very reticent man, and, although he 
might have been called, and, indeed, was, even- 
tempered, he was neither sympathetic nor ap- 
proachable. But Arthur had heard from other 
sources how old Sam Foley had had two nephews, 
and how, having quarreled with the one whom 
he had been supposed to favor, he had bequeathed 
the whole of his fortune to the other. The young 
man therefore replied : 
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^* No ; all I know about him is that he had an 
uncommonly pretty place and that he had the 
good taste to leave it to you. I suppose he was 
rather a queer old customer, wasn't he ? '* 

" Because he left me St. Ann's and the life rent 
of a tolerably good fortune ? Well, I dare say 
many people thought so at the time ; I dare say 
my cousin, Robert Hamersley, thought so. In 
fact, if my memory does not deceive me, Robert 
Hamersley described him in even less compli- 
mentary terms than those which you have used ; 
although, after all, I was his brother's son, and it is 
more usual for property to follow the male than 
the female line. Setting every other considera- 
tion aside, it seems to me that that should have 
had some weight with him." 

"Tell me about Robert Hamersley,** said 
Arthur, with increased interest and animation, for 
his curiosity had often been excited upon the 
subject of a relative whom he had never seen, 
but whose name was familiar to him and to the 
rest of the British public as that of one of the 
most intrepid and adventurous travelers of the 
age. " What did he do ? Why was he cut off 
with a shilling ? " 

Mr. Foley frowned slightly and looked down at 
the table, drumming upon it with his long white 
fingers. " I don't think," he replied, " that thiere 
is any need for us to go into that old story for 
the present. There was a scandal, and your 
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great-uncle was displeased. I think he was right 
to be displeased, and I think he was right to dis- 
inherit Robert ; but you can easily understand 
that the fact of my having supplanted the man 
whom he had intended to make his heir has 
caused me occasional qualms of conscience, and 
— well, I suppose I may say that it has made 
me a little disinclined to revisit this place. An 
absurd feeling, no doubt; still, not altogether 
an unnatural one." 

There was a short interval of silence before 
Arthur remarked : " He must be a plucky fellow. 
That book of his about South America beats any 
sensational novel I ever read, and he did some 
wonderful things in Central Africa, too. He must 
be more or less under a cloud, though, because no 
government has ever done anything for him. 
I wonder why his services have never been 
recognized." 

" Whose — Robert's ? " asked Mr. Foley, rousing 
himself from a fit of abstraction. " Oh, it isn't 
the habit of English governments to recognize 
unofficial services. The Geographical Society 
and other public bodies have done what is usual 
in such cases, I believe. For the rest, I have 
heard that Robert Hamersley's methods of dealing 
with aboriginal populations have been such as 
might have been anticipated from his antecedents, 
and that may have stood in the way of his receiv- 
ing any appointment or honor. He is, as you say. 
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courageous, but he is also utterly unscrupulous — 
or was. I have not followed his career very 
closely, so that I don't know whether there is any 
special reason for his having been ignored by the 
dispensers of patronage ; but if there be, it cannot 
be connected with the bygone scandal to which I 
referred just now, and which must have been for- 
gotten by the few survivors among those who 
suspected its existence." 

" I suppose you and he are not upon speaking 
terms ? " said Arthur, after another pause. 

" I presume that we should speak if we met ; 
but we have not met for many years, and the 
chances are that we shall never meet again. If I 
know anything of him, it is in the last degree 
improbable that he has forgiven me, and it is 
likewise improbable that he would treat me 
uncivilly, should we come across one another, 
for he has remarkable powers of self-command. 
What made me think of him this evening was the 
sight of this place and the reminder that there 
is still a possibility of its passing into his hands. 
Only my life and yours stand between it and him 
now. Perhaps you are not aware that, in the 
ev^nt of my death and yours, without issue, St. 
Ann's, as well as the personal property of which I 
now enjoy the income, will revert to him, under 
my uncle's will." 

Arthur had not been aware of that circum- 
stance, and was momentarily startled by the 
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announcement. At one time Mr. Hamersley's 
chances would have seemed very remote ; for 
Arthur had had three brothers. But a succession 
of calamities, which had been partly accountable 
for Mr. Foley's white hair and furrowed cheeks, 
had reduced the family to the two men who now 
sat facing one another ; and why should not 
Death, who had so often stood at their right hand, 
summon one or both of them away at any 
moment ? Unquestionably such an event might 
occur ; but what then ? A dying man who leaves 
no children behind him may surely afford to 
regard with indifference the ultimate disposition 
of property which has served its purpose, so far 
as he has been concerned. Arthur gave utter- 
ance to the last of a rapid series of reflections by 
saying : 
" Well — does that so very much matter ? " 
" It matters or it doesn't matter,*' answered his 
father, with a slight shrug. " The significance or 
the insignificance of most things depends upon 
the point of view from which one surveys them, 
and your point of view can hardly be the same as 
mine. In the natural order of events you will 
survive me and marry and have children ; but J 
have been taught by bitter experience that events 
don't always follow their natural course, and I 
have to take into account the possibility of my 
lagging on earth behind the last of my sons. 
Even then, you will say, I should have every 
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material comfort secured for me, and after me 
might come the deluge for anything that I should 
need to care. Ah ! well, I am trying to make 
excuses for myself, and I see by your face that I 
am not meeting with much success. You want to 
leave me, and I don't wonder at it ; but perhaps 
it is not very wonderful either that I should want 
to keep you with me. At least it was not I who 
prevented you from carrying out your wish and 
entering the army." 

Arthur looked down, coloring a little. Strictly 
speaking, it had not been his father who had pre- 
vented him from passing the necessary examina- 
tions ; nevertheless, if his father had seen fit to 
allow him the educational advantages which nnost 
gentlemen's sons enjoy, he might not have been 
found incapable at the crucial moment. It had 
not been quite fair upon him to deny him the 
training of a public school, and although he had, 
after some hesitation and demur, been sent to 
Oxford, that concession had been of little service 
to him as regarded the profession upon which he 
had fixed his choice. The truth, of course, was 
that his father did not wish him to enter any 
profession, and this was the more unreasonable 
because his father and he had never been close or 
intimate companions. He did not, however, risk 
a renewal of former sterile and painful discussions 
by responding to Mr. Foley's indirect challenge. 
He only remarked, with a laugh : 
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" I suppose I must make haste and marry and 
have a large family. Only it's rather desirable to 
be earning something in the shape of a livelihood 
before one makes an offer of one's hand and 
heart, isn't it ? " 

" There is no necessity for you to earn a liveli- 
hood," returned Mr. Foley sharply. " All that I 
have is yours ; you know that perfectly well. My 
own wat\ts are neither numerous nor expensive." 

Arthur replied by an unintelligible murmur and 
changed the subject. He did not in the least 
understand his father, to whom he was only 
attached by the ties of natural affection (if indeed 
there be such ties), and whom he did not believe 
to be attached in any other way to him. If the 
elder man was chiefly to blame — as he undoubt- 
edly was — for this lack of comprehension and 
lack of love, it was likewise upon the elder man 
that the chief share of punishment had fallen. In 
his desolation and bereavement he had clung to 
the boy ; he had shrunk from parting with him ; 
he had been obdurate when he ought to have 
yielded, sometimes also he had yielded when it 
would haye been better to be obdurate ; and he 
had never known how to express his feelings or 
to invite confidence. Oddly enough, his impres- 
sion was that he had been singularly unselfish. 
He had, to be sure, kept Arthur with him during 
the educational period, which had been spent 
abroad ; but for the last three years the young 
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man had been free to visit his college friends in 
England, to remain away for months together — 
to please himself, in short. He was still free to 
please himself, and the means of so doing should 
always, within possible limits, be at his disposal ; 
surely it was not asking a great deal of him to ask 
that he should not permanently desert an old man 
who had but him in the world, and who was not 
likely to trouble him very long. . 

Before wishing his son good-night Mr. Foley 
deemed it appropriate to remark : " This is only 
an experiment, you know. We aren't absolutely 
compelled to live here ; though it would be con- 
venient if you were to take a fancy to the place." 

" Oh, it will be all right, so far as I am con- 
cerned," answered the young man lightly ; " it 
isn't as if I should be always here. The question 
is rather whether St. Ann's will suit you." 

Mr. Foley made no rejoinder; but, when he 
had reached his bedroom, he said to himself, with 
a sigh : " I hardly know what to wish for. A 
pretty and virtuous young woman, residing in the 
neighborhood, perhaps. Happily, he is extremely 
susceptible, and that solution might do. Then I 
could refresh myself by a run abroad every now 
and then, and I suppose they wouldn't mind 
letting me have a corner of the house for a 
studio." 



CHAPTER II. 



THE CURIOUS COLONEL. 



Mr. and Mrs. Latimer, as in duty bound, 
hastened to call upon their new parishioner, and 
were received in the drawing room, which still 
retained something of the prim, old-maidenly 
atmosphere belonging to its late proprietress. 
The vicar, a stout, elderly, rosy personage, in a 
pepper-and-salt suit, contented himself with smil- 
ing amiably and did not say much, but the volu- 
bility of his spouse prevented the conversation 
from languishing for a moment. 

It was an immense relief to her mind, she 
began by saying, that St. Ann's was not to remain 
untenanted. Mr. Foley, she was sure, would un- 
derstand that to a poor parish like Bridstow an 
absentee landlord made all the difference in the 
world, and dear Miss Lee had always been so very 
kind and generous. Having received a satisfac- 
tory answer to this delicate hint, she felt at liberty 
to turn from business to pleasure, of which she 
assured Mr. Foley and his son that quite as much 
was obtainable in the vicinity of Bridstow as in 
other country neighborhoods. 
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" If you care for sport," she said, ** there is 
trout fishing and sea fishing, besides the otter 
hunting ; and, of course, you have shooting of 
your own, which has been carefully preserved 
during all these years, I believe. As for society, 
we can't pretend to be exactly gay, but we are all 
very friendly together ; and when Lord Braunton 
and his mother come down, they are most kind 
and hospitable. Then there is Colonel Meynell, 
who is a host in himself. Isn't Colonel Meynell 
a host in himself, Tom ? " 

The vicar, on being thus appealed to, laughed 
and replied : " Well, my dear, I don't think we 
must represent Meynell as a frequent host, in the 
social sense of the term." 

" Oh, he doesn't give dinner parties, because he 
can't afford them, and because he can find a bet- 
ter use for his spare money — you know quite well, 
Tom, that that wasn't what I meant. But you 
must admit that he has been a perfect godsend 
to us, and, prejudiced against him as you used to 
be at first, I have often heard you yourself say 
that he is one in ten thousand. Just imagine," 
she continued, turning to Mr. Foley, "a man who 
was in the Guards for years, and who is related to 
all sorts of grand people, coming down to estab- 
lish himself in a quiet little fishing village and 
devoting the whole of his time and energies to 
good works ! It sounds like a fairy-tale, doesn't 
it?" 
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" It sounds improbable," assented Mr, Foley ; 
"but I think I have heard of similar cases before. 
One can never tell what form the malady will 
take, and I believe it sometimes does take that 
form, which is certainly preferable to debauchery. 
Who was the lady ? ** 

" The lady? " asked Mrs. Latimer, puzzled for a 
moment. And then, with a touch of displeasure : 
" Oh, dear, no ! You are quite mistaken. There 
never was anything of that kind. To begin with, 
I am quite certain that no woman would ever 
have jilted Colonel Meynell ; added to which he 
is neither a young man nor in the least a ladies' 
man ; you would know better than to say such 
things if you had met him. However, you will 
meet him soon, I hope, and then you will under- 
stand — or at least you will see for yourself — what 
he is. Understanding him is different. All I can 
tell you is that the fishermen simply adore him, 
and that he has persuaded some of our very worst 
characters to give up drink and come to church. 
Tm not answering for his strict orthodoxy; I 
dare say he is rather too much of a latitudinarian, 
and, of course, with our large Dissenting popula- 
tion, it was natural enough for Tom to look 
askance at him when he first came among us, — 
now, you know you did look askance at him, 
Tom, and you needn't deny it, — but what we can't 
help acknowledging is that he has succeeded 
where we failed, and, as he comes to church him- 
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self, the fishermen come, too. No doubt they 
would be Baptists or Wesleyans if he were a Bap- 
tist or a Wesleyan ; but that isn't the question." 

**And does this admirable gentleman live all 
by himself?" inquired Mr. Foley, who had been 
valiantly swallowing down yawns during Mrs. 
Latimer's discourse, of which only a small portion 
has been recorded above. 

" No ; he has a sister — or rather a half-sister — 
who keeps house for him in the ipost charming 
and romantic little cottage that you ever saw. 
She is quite young, and as good as she is pretty. 
There is a rumor that Lord Braunton — I mustn't 
begin to gossip, though. Now, Tom, we really 
have trespassed upon Mr.Foley's time long enough. 
And ril be sure to send you a statement of our 
accounts and our deficits to-morrow," the good 
lady added reassuringly, as she took leave of the 
future subscriber. 

Mr. Foley, whose thoughts were still running 
upon the beautiful and virtuous maiden who 
might, should the fates prove propitious, be util- 
ized for the furtherance of his innocent designs, 
had pricked up his ears at the mention of Colonel 
Meynell's half-sister, and was rather sorry that 
Mrs. Latimer had chpsen the very moment when 
she was becoming interesting to conclude a 
lengthy visit. As, however, there was a rumor 
about the girl and Lord Braunton, and as Mrs. 
Latimer was pretty sure to come back again soon. 
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there was, perhaps, no great reason to lament the 
present breach of continuity in her history. In 
any case, he was now free to yawn, which he did. 

" Do you think you will be able to stand this, 
Arthur ? " he asked apprehensively. " The long 
and simple annals of the — of the parson and his 
wife, the squires and squiresses who will call upon 
us and invite us to dinner, and the Methodist 
colonel, and all the rest of it ? I'm afraid it's an 
acquired taste, this English country life, though 
many men seem to have acquired it. Or is it an 
inherited taste, I wonder ? If so, all hope must 
be abandoned." 

Little hope indeed could there be that Mr. 
Foley, who had acquired a taste for continental 
life and distant cities, would ever feel at home in 
his native land ; but Arthur, for the time being, 
was very well contented, and during the next few 
days he managed to derive as much amusement 
as he wanted from sailing on the bay and listening 
to the deliberate, unending talk of the old boat- 
man who accompanied him. 

From that ancient mariner he obtained a good 
deal of information respecting Colonel Meynell, 
whose habits of life, as briefly described by Mrs. 
Latimer, had already excited his curiosity. The 
colonel, it seemed, was not only a lover of his 
fellow-men, but had contrived to make himself 
beloved by them — a result at which philanthro- 
pists sometimes fail to arrive. Enough could 
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hardly be said in his praise ; although old Jacob 
Luscombe conscientiously endeavored to say 
enough. He had relieved the poor, he had visited 
the sick, he had reformed the intemperate, he had 
set up a reading room for the men, by way of 
counter-attraction to the public houses with which 
Bridstow was superabundantly blessed, he had 
started cricket and football among the lads, and 
was always ready to join personally in games at 
which he was more than a match for any of 
them. 

"And no dratted preachin* about un neither," 
Jacob added approvingly. " What I mean to 
say, as regards of preachin' up to church and 
chapel, it must be submitted to Sundays, as the 
Lord has so willed it ; but it don't seem to come 
nat'ral of a weekday, and the colonel he's a gen- 
tleman just the same as yourself, sir. Lived a 
fast life in his time, too, they do say ; though I 
can't scarcely credit that." 

Arthur drew a mental picture of the man — tall, 
muscular, hearty, and perhaps a little abrupt in 
manner ; a disciple of Charles Kingsley ; the sort 
of soldier whose biography was quite sure to be 
written, after his demise, by some appreciative 
spinster. One thoroughly respects such men ; 
but one isn't particularly keen about cultivating 
their acquaintance, because they are so terribly 
apt to mistake rudeness for straightforward sin- 
cerity, and to parade their religious beliefs in sea- 
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son and out of season. In reality, however, 
Colonel Meynell did not belong to a class which 
is already all but extinct ; though he may in 
some respects have personified its more modern 
development. 

He was pointed out to Arthur, one evening, 
bowling lobs, on a space of worn grass near the 
beach, to a gawky shop assistant, whose com- 
rades, in their shirt sleeves, were standing around 
and awaiting their turn of instruction. The 
colonel was a Wiry little fellow, with iron-gray 
hair and a mustache which was almost white. 
He was very much sunburned ; he was clad in 
flannbls and had a silk handkerchief knotted 
round his waist. It could be seen that his small 
features were regularly formed, and it might 
easily be imagined that he had once upon a time 
been an exceedingly smart and pretty young 
Guardsman. Something of the calm assurance 
and swagger (to use Arthur's inward phrase) of 
bygone years was still perceptible in his move- 
ments and in the ring of his clear, high-pitched 
voice. 

The young man sat down upon a bench, watch- 
ing him and listening to him while he schooled 
his awkward squad, which he did with a certain 
peremptory good humor that the shopboys 
seemed to enjoy. They, too, were wonderfully 
good-humored, doing their best to profit by 
his criticisms, and only laughing at the chaff with 
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which he mercilessly assailed each of them in 
turn. After a time the course of instruction 
came to an end and the instructor walked across 
the grass toward the bench, where he had left his 
coat. He turned a pair of keen gray eyes upon 
its solitary occupant and remarked, with a smile : 
" Not exactly first-rate cricket, eh ? " 

" Well, no," answered Arthur ; " but I should 
think you were not very far removed from being 
a first-rate cricketer." He ventured to add : 
" It's awfully good of you to coach these fellows." 

Colonel Meynell, who had taken off his spiked 
shoes and was lacing his boots, did not acknowl- 
edge the compliment; but presently he said, 
without looking up : " You might come and lend 
me a hand sometimes, if you have nothing better 
to do. And I don't suppose you find very much 
to do down here." 

" I shall be only too delighted," Arthur de- 
clared. 

" All right ; you'll find me here any Wednes- 
day or Saturday afternoon about four o'clock; 
most of the shopkeepers have consented to close 
early twice a week during the summer. My name's 
Meynell ; I live a short distance out of Bridstow." 

" Oh, yes ; I know," answered the other ; " I've 
heard a great deal about you." 

The colonel laughed, as he raised himself from . 
his stooping posture. " You couldn't very well 
have been a week here without having heard a 
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great deal about all the inhabitants/' he ob- 
served ; " and, of course, I've heard about you, 
too. I ought to have called upon your father 
before this ; but the fact is that IVe had such a 
lot to do lately." 

He spoke very like an ordinary individual, and 
continued to do so after the two men had strolled 
away together toward the steep path which led 
through the woods to their respective abodes. 
Nevertheless, there was something about him 
which was not altogether ordinary, and which be- 
trayed itself every now and then in the midst of 
the information which he imparted to his com- 
panion respecting the right flies to use for trout, 
and the chances of the otter hounds meeting 
within reasonable distance in the course of a day 
or two, and so forth. As, for instance, when he 
remarked casually : 

" This is a sporting neighborhood, and that's 
one reason why I chose it. People who decry 
sport don't seem to understand that it's necessary 
to drive the devil away somehow or other ; and 
that a healthy man can hardly manage that with- 
out physical fatigue. Killing wild animals is out 
and out the best remedy ; but it can't be thrown 
open to all classes, or we should soon have no 
wild animals left to kill. So one has to fall back 
upon games." 

" It's awfully good of you," Arthur began, but 
stopped short, remembering that he had said that 
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before. After a pause, however, he felt encour- 
aged to resume : " I wish you would let me join 
you. I really should like to be of some little use 
to somebody, and I don't feel as if killing trout, 
or even otters or partridges, would be quite enough 
to drive the devil away from me." 

" Are you going to stay here until the partridge 
shooting begins, then ? ** Colonel Meynell asked 
in a tone of some surprise. 

" I don't know ; I shouldn't wonder. We have 
no other home, you see, and my father talks as if 
he wanted me to stay with him always." 

" Oh, he can't be serious. It would be prepos- 
terous to keep a young fellow like you kicking his 
heels in idleness down in the depths of the coun- 
try from year's end to year's end. Doesn't he 
mean you to enter any profession ? " 

This bright-eyed little man had that undefina- 
ble gift which most of us would give a good deal 
to possess, but which is denied to almost all of 
us. There is no name for it. Neither in expres- 
sion nor in voice nor in manner was Colonel Mey- 
nell what is commonly called a " sympathetic " 
person; yet everybody who was brought into 
contact with him felt instinctively that he would 
understand whatever might be said to him ; and, 
indeed, he seldom found any difficulty in under- 
standing either words or speaker. 

It was, at all events, easy enough to understand 
Arthur Foley, who, without further invitation. 
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proceeded to relate the tale of his grievances. 
And certainly it did seem rather hard upon a 
young man, who asked nothing better than to 
earn his own living, that so many obstacles should 
have been thrown in his way. What, he asked, 
was he to do, at the age of three-and-twenty, now 
that it was no longer possible for him to become 
a soldier? Something he was quite determined 
to do — 

** Because, as you say, it's preposterous to expect 
that I should consent to kick my heels down here 
in idleness for the rest of my days, and it isn't 
even as if my father depended upon me in any 
way for companionship. We aren't a bit alike in 
our tastes, and we hardly ever meet except at 
meals. Only the trouble is that I don't quite 
see what profession or occupation remains open 
to me." 

The colonel offered no suggestion : he merely 
remarked : " Where there's a will, there's pretty 
generally a way. Meanwhile, since you are so 
kind as to offer me help, I shall be very much 
obliged if you will give up an hour or so a week 
to playing cricket with those chaps. You'll find 
them a slack lot, — in this moist climate nobody 
has the energy to care about doing things 
well, — but they won't cheek you, and after you 
have got over your first feeling of irritation at 
their apathy you won't be able to help liking 
them." 
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" ril gladly do what I can/* answered Arthur, 
" though I'm anything but a brilliant cricketer 
myself. But won't you let me help you in other 
ways ? Because I know that there are other ways 
in which you work among these people." 

" In the way of Christianizing them, you mean? 
Ah, that's a different affair. In order to help me 
there you would have to be as convinced of the 
absolute truth of Christianity as I am ; otherwise 
they would very soon stump you out with ques- 
tions which you couldn't answer, and then you 
would do a great deal more harm than good. 
No; I can't afford to try experiments in that 
direction, thank you. Still, a man may be a 
very good fellow without being a Christian, and 
I can see by your face that you are a good 
fellow." 

This last assurance, which was delivered with a 
pleasant laugh, softened down the antecedent 
snub, and Arthur took no offense. After all, he 
was not particularly well qualified to undertake 
religious teaching, nor would he ever have 
proposed such a thing if he had not been seized 
with a sudden and strong fancy for his com- 
panion. 

During their conversation they had been 
wandering slowly up the wooded ravine through 
which one of the trout streams above mentioned 
finds its way by a succession of pools and minia- 
ture cascades to the sea, and some time ago they 
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had passed the short cut to St. Ann's. Presently 
Colonel Meynell said : 

"We're close to my little cottage. Come in, 
unless you're in a hurry, and I'll look up some 
flies for you. My sister will give us a cup of tea, 
if she's at home." 



CHAPTER III. 

THE PRETTY AND VIRTUOUS ONE. 

It was the universal opinion of the late Mr. 
Meynell's friends that he did a risky and uncalled- 
for thing when, at the somewhat advanced age of 
sixty, he saw fit to marry, as his second wife, that 
very fashionable and fast young woman Lady 
Margaret Orme ; and in this opinion his only son 
Victor fully concurred. Victor, however, was not 
consulted in the matter; and as Mr. Meynell 
died before the following year was out, he had 
not, perhaps, time to repent of his bargain. His 
will was considered a rather unfair one ; for he 
bequeathed fifteen thousand pounds to his son 
and everything else that he possessed to his widow, 
forgetting, it must be assumed, to make any pro- 
vision at all for his infant daughter Rhoda, whose 
existence, indeed, began only a very few months 
before his own terminated. 

He had been a well-to-do but scarcely a rich 
man ; yet for sixteen years after his death Lady 
Margaret lived like a rich woman ; and so, on 
her demise, which occurred unexpectedly, as the 
result of a chill contracted in a London ballroom, 
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her executors found that the task of administer- 
ing her estate would not be a heavy one. Of the 
fortune which she had inherited from her hus- 
band next to nothing remained; she had been 
gayly Hving upon her principal, and upon what 
she would have continued to live after its exhaus- 
tion might have been an awkward question, had 
she not solved it by quitting this expensive planet 
in the nick of time. So far as Lady Margaret 
herself was concerned, the above solution was, 
of course, final and satisfactory; but what, the 
executors asked, with outspread hands and up- 
lifted brows, was to become of Miss Meynell? 
Who was going to take charge of a girl of seven- 
teen, brought up with extravagant tastes, ready 
to be introduced into society, to all intents and 
purposes penniless, and probably quite incapable 
of earning her own subsistence ? 

Then it was that Victor Meynell, who was 
now gray-headed, who had for some years past 
ceased to be a frequenter of fashionable circles, 
and who had recently resigned his commission in 
the Guards, came forward with a proposition 
which was instantly and gratefully accepted. He 
had made up his mind, he said, to live hence- 
forth in the country ; if Rhoda would come and 
keep house for him the obligation would be 
mutual, and it was evidently impossible, under 
existing circumstances, for her to be presented 
at Court, or to embark upon the kind of career 
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for which she had presumably been destined by 
her mother. The girl could not, perhaps, have 
refused ; but, as a matter of fact, she consented 
with great willingness. Her mother had always 
kept her in the background; she was not espe- 
cially enamored of London society, so far as 
she was acquainted with it; and, like nnany 
others before her, she had conceived a speedy 
affection for her half-brother, whom she had not 
met until then. Lady Margaret having chosen 
to quarrel with him over the fifteen thousand 
pounds appropriated to him as his share of Mr. 
Meynell's fortune. 

So Rhoda had now for two years dwelt with the 
colonel at Moor Cottage, the secluded little resi- 
dence in the woods above Bridstow, which he had 
purchased for a song ; and as her will had soon 
become completely subservient to his, she was 
more than contented with a manner of life which 
most girls would have found a trifle monotonous. 
To be sure, she had plenty of occupation ; the 
energetic colonel had taken care to provide her 
with that by instructing her to do for the young 
women of the place what he was doing for the 
young men. She had occasional pleasures, too, 
and a few mild excitements, such as dances at 
Braunton Towers, organized by the good-natured 
dowager who presided over Lord Braunton's 
establishment. Of admirers she had as yet had 
only a few ; but that was probably because only 
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a very few bachelors happened to reside in the 
vicinity. Had there been more bachelors she 
would doubtless have been able to claim more 
victims, for she had the colonel's good looks, 
with youth to lend enhancement to them. Her 
features, like his, were small and refined; her 
hair was several shades lighter in tint, and if her 
lips were fuller and less decided in set, the differ- 
ence, so far as beauty went, was rather to her 
advantage. Taking her altogether, she was a 
remarkably pretty and charming specimen of 
well-bred English girlhood ; and so Arthur Foley 
thought, when he was presented to her in the 
cosy little drawing room, where she was found 
seated beside a tea-table, awaiting her brother's 
return. 

"I hope you play cricket,, Mr. Foley," she 
said; "for Victor will be horribly disappointed 
in you if you don't. He has set his heart upon 
getting up a Bridstow eleven, and as soon as he 
heard about you, he wrote you down as a cer- 
tain member. At present he has really nobody 
who can be relied upon to stop a ball, except 
himself and Mr. Johnson, the curate; and Mr. 
Johnson is rather a broken reed/' 

She spoke quite easily and naturally ; evidently 
she did not suffer from shyness and was in no 
way perturbed by the unexpected advent of an 
eligible youth. Arthur sat down and had a cup 
of tea, and made appreciative remarks about the 
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charm of her abode, which indeed deserved all 
that he said in its praise. Surrounded by trees 
and overgrown with climbing plants, Moor Cot- 
tage might perhaps be rather a damp place to 
live in at certain seasons of the year; but just 
now it was looking its best, and as the weather 
was, and had been for the last fortnight, fine and 
dry, there was no suggestion of chilliness about 
the cool shade of the little garden outside, where 
geraniums and begonias and calceolarias had 
already been bedded out. The stream which 
babbled down through the gully within a stone's 
throw of the latticed windows naturally turned 
the course of conversation toward trout fishing, 
and presently the colonel withdrew to search for 
his fly book. Was it quite prudent on his part 
to leave these two young people together for 
the best part of a quarter of an hour? The 
question would undoubtedly have presented itself 
to any woman, and may have presented itself to 
him, seeing that necessity had compelled him to 
assume many of the functions and responsibili- 
ties of a woman since he had undertaken his sis- 
ter's guardianship. If it did so present itself, he 
probably made reply that they were bound to 
see a good deal of one another and might as well 
begin now as later. Moreover, he had absolute 
confidence in Rhoda ; that is to say that he had 
absolute confidence in his power to make her do 
just exactly what he might think best at any 
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given time or under any given circumstances. 
The colonel, it must be owned, was a despot, 
although a benevolent one. 

When he returned, with a choice selection of 
flies in his hand, he found that the destruction of 
a more determined enemy to trout than any 
wielder of rod and line was under discussion. 
Mr. Foley, it seemed, had never seen an otter 
hunt and was dying to take part in one. Was 
Victor going to be very busy on Monday? Be- 
cause the otter hounds were to meet at Ford 
Bridge that morning, and it would be an oppor- 
tunity which might not recur for some weeks to 
come. 

The colonel jerked up his shoulders in answer 
to his sister's proposal. **0h, we'll take him to 
the meet, if you like," he said; **but I'm afraid 
we shan't be able to show him any sport. You 
see," he explained, turning to Arthur, "these 
near meets are only a sort of sop to the Bridstow 
subscribers, who don't care about getting up in 
the middle of the night and driving eight or ten 
miles. If you want to kill an otter, it isn't much 
use to meet at half-past ten. However, you'll 
get an idea of the thing, and it's just possible 
that we may find : once or twice in the course of 
the season they do." 

Arthur jumped eagerly at the offer. For the 
moment he was not so consumed with anxiety 
to see an otter killed as desirous of cultivating 
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further friendly relations with Colonel Meynell 
and his sister, both of whom had in this brief 
space of time been privileged to win his heart. 
During the colonel's absence he had not been 
talking of otter-hunting alone; he had profited 
by the chance accorded to him to ascertain many 
interesting particulars respecting Miss Meynell's 
ordinary avocations and had conceived an enthu- 
siastic admiration for her goodness and unselfish- 
ness — not to speak of the admiration which was 
due as a matter of course to her personal attrac- 
tions. This does not mean that he had fallen in 
love with her. As a rule, he did not fall in love 
with anybody at first sight : although it had been 
no uncommon experience with him to fall in love 
on a second or third encounter; for the truth is 
that he was by nature enthusiastic and ever ready 
to pay his tribute of admiration in quarters where 
admiration seemed to be merited. 

At dinner, that evening, he had a great deal to 
tell his father about the interesting denizens of 
Moor Cottage. "I don't know whether they are 
quite in your line," he concluded a prolonged 
eulogy by saying, "but I am sure you will like 
them, because nobody could help doing that. 
The colonel isn't a bit sanctimonious, you know, 
— doesn't thrust forward religious topics or want 
you to take the pledge or anything of that kind ; 
and as for Miss Meynell, she really is one's ideal 
of what a woman ought to be. As far as I can 
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make out, she gives up fully three-fourths of her 
time to visiting the sick and making friends with 
the shop girls — looking after them and seeing 
that they don't get into mischief, and all that. 
Quite as a matter of course, too, and without the 
slightest fuss or ostentation." 

"I think you mentioned," observed Mr. Foley, 
with a smile, "that she was extremely pretty into 
the bargain. That, I believe, constitutes fully 
three-fourths of your ideal of what a woman 
ought to be." 

"I suppose everybody prefers pretty features 
to plain ones," returned the young man, slightly 
vexed, for the truth was that he had had 
numerous transitory love-affairs and did not 
enjoy being reminded of them; "but if Miss 
Meynell were as ugly as sin, the fact would still 
remain that she has delightful manners and that 
she is the very incarnation of charity." 

"I don't doubt it for a moment," Mr. Foley 
declared, "and I am glad, for her sake as well as 
for yours, that she is not as ugly as sin." 

He was glad for his own sake also. Providence 
seemed, for once in a way, to have granted his 
unspoken prayer and to have provided him with 
the precise boon that he would have craved had 
he felt any confidence in the efficacy of such 
requests. If only it should prove to be Heaven's 
will or Arthur's destiny that the coming mistress 
of St. Ann's should be already resident within 
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easy reach of her future abode ! He determined 
to seize an early occasion of making himself 
acquainted with his neighbors, and for this he had 
not long to wait. 

Mr. Foley, during his long sojourn in foreign 
lands, had ceased to be a regular church-goer; 
''parens cultor et infrequetts *' of Continental 
chapels and chaplaincies, he had been wont to 
excuse himself, upon various pleas, from partici- 
pating once a week in the spiritual advantages 
afforded to wandering Britons. But he under- 
stood very well that no excuse would be held 
as justifying such absentlon on the part of an 
English country gentleman in his own pacish : so 
he donned the regulation frock coat and tall hat 
on Sunday morning and listened with exemplary 
patience to good Mr. Latimer's accustomed half- 
hour of gentle platitude. Mr. Latimer was rather 
trying, while the singing of the school children 
was nothing short of excruciating; still the young 
lady who presided at the harmonium, and whom 
he rightly divined to be no other than Miss 
Meynell, was an agreeable subject for surrepti- 
tious study, and it was tolerably evident that 
Arthur also was of that opinion. Heaven-sent 
young lady ! — even though that rumor respecting 
Lord Braunton should turn out to be a correct 
one, it might yet be hoped that she would at 
least fulfill her mission until the return of the 
absent nobleman. 
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The subsequent introduction and brief conver- 
sation which took place in the churchyard con- 
firmed Mr. Foley's hopes. While he was exchang- 
ing perfunctory civilities with the colonel, whom 
he mentally characterized as a very pleasant little 
man and quite a gentleman, he listened with the 
other ear to the two young people, and gathered 
that Arthur was to be at Moor Cottage not a 
minute later than half-past nine the next morning, 
in order that his new friends might show him 
what an otter hunt was like. Nothing could be 
more satisfactory; nor did the repeated and 
earnest warnings of Miss Meynell that there 
might very possibly be no otter to hunt seem in 
any way relevant to the issue. 

**I really shan't be at all disappointed if we have 
a blank day," Arthur's father heard the young 
man protesting; "we are sure to have a delightful 
walk, anyhow." 

Mrs. Latimer, bustling up with a little posse of 
other smiling neighbors in tow, whom she had 
assembled for presentation to the newcomer, put 
a stop to further eavesdropping; but Mr. Foley 
already knew as much as he cared to know. "If 
all goes well, I may count upon Arthur for 
another six months to come, at any rate," he 
said to himself complacently. 

In the sense attached to the phrase by Mr. 
Foley, all was very likely to go well ; for although 
Arthur was not yet consciously in love with Miss 
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Meynell, he was undoubedly going to fall in love 
With her, and it is a certain fact that, as he strode 
through the woods to keep his rendezvous on 
the following morning, no thought of imme- 
diately quitting the neighborhood of St. Ann's 
found a place in his mind. 

Colonel and Miss Meynell were waiting for 
him at the garden gate, the former arrayed in 
very tightly fitting blue serge garments, adorned 
with the hunt button, while the latter wore a 
short skirt and high boots. Both carried long, 
iron-shod staves, though they assured him, . in 
answer to his inquiry, that his omission to equip 
himself with a similar weapon was a matter of 
small consequence. 

**It is twenty chances to one against our see- 
ing an otter to-day," the colonel said, "and even 
if we do, your services won't be required. As a 
general rule, there are only too many volunteers 
in the field when we meet in this neighborhood." 

The walk up the stream to Ford Bridge, where 
the valley widened and the woods became 
thinner, showing glimpses of moorland beyond, 
was not a long one, and presently the hounds 
came in sight, collected together in the corner of 
a small meadow, with, a field of some thirty per- 
sons of both sexes surrounding them. Colonel 
Meynell at once introduced his young friend to 
Mr. Nethersole, the master, a wiry, weather-beaten 
old gentleman, who hastened to say : 
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'Tm afraid we shan't be able to show you any 
sport this morning, Mr. Foley/* 

"So I am told/' observed Arthur, laughing ; 
"Colonel Meynell hasn't ceased to impress that 
upon me ever since he kindly consented to bring 
me out. But if it's really such a hopeless busi- 
ness, why are all these people here?" 

Mr. Nethersole drew down the corners of his 
mouth disdainfully. "Well, they're subscribers," 
he answered, "and the least we can do is to give 
them something in return for their guineas every 
now and then. We can't give them what isn't to 
be had ; but we give them a sort of a picnic, and 
I believe they're satisfied. Bless you ! they don't 
come out for the sake of sport; they come to 
meet one another and to help the girls over 
hedges and flirt and that sort of thing, I suppose. 
Bridstow, you see, is becoming more and more of 
a watering-place every year, and these are mere 
watering-place folks, most of 'em." 

Without feeling that he belonged to the class 
thus contemptuously designated, Arthur was 
conscious that his own motives for attending the 
meet were not wholly and solely of a sporting 
character; but if Mr. Nethersole's remarks sug- 
gested the idea to him th^t it might be rather 
pleasant than otherwise to assist Miss Meynell in 
scrambling over fences, he met with the disap- 
pointment which he deserved ; for that young 
lady very soon showed him how capable she was 
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of looking after herself. The banks of the 
stream, where there either was or was said to be 
a trace of scent, were somewhat precipitous in 
places; locked gates, thick hedges, and other 
obstacles, which did not appear to trouble Miss 
Meynell in the least, had to be surmounted, and 
Arthur speedily came to the conclusion that the 
huntsman, who was wading knee-deep through 
the water, had the best of the fun. There was 
a good deal of heavy walking; all of it was up- 
hill ; conversation was held in check by shortness 
of breath; scarcely anybody, except Colonel 
Meynell, seemed to be watching the hounds, 
which, indeed, were often concealed from view. 

"Well, Foley," said the colonel, laughing a 
little, as they came to a halt near a deep pool, 
"what do you think of otter-hunting without an 
otter? Cheer up; you'll enjoy it if we find, and 
if we don't — well, then you won't, that's all. You 
can't say I didn't warn you, though." 

"I should be enjoying myself now if I were in 
better training," answered Arthur, wiping his 
forehead. "You, I can see, are as hard as nails; 
but your sister fairly puts me to shame. She 
hasn't turned a hair yetf * ^ 

"H'm ! she isn't quite as strong as she looks; 
though, to be sure, she carries no extra flesh. 
Besides, she is accustomed to a hilly country, 
which you, perhaps, are not. Well, Tommy, 
what's wrong now?" 
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This last query was addressed to a youth of 
tender years, who, although presumably bom 
and bred in a hilly country, was very red in the 
face and very much out of breath. 

*' *Tis crooll stape runnin', sure enough!" he 
panted, with a slightly reproachful glance at the 
object of his pursuit. And then: "If you plaze, 
sir, would you come and spake to vather; us 
can't do nothin* with *un — not since last night. 
And mother said as I was to foller the hotter 
'ounds till I found you, and " 

''Drink again?" interrupted the colonel 
sharply. 

"Yes, if you plaze, sir; and mother says if 
you'd ha' got un to take the pledge when her 
wanted you to do't " 

**I must be off," said the colonel, cutting short 
the reproofs ^of the injured Tommy; "this man 
is game to murder his wife or burn the house 
down when he is mad with drink, and a hundred 
pledges wouldn't keep him from an occasional 
fit of this kind. Very sorry to leave you, Foley ; 
but there's no help for it. Just look after my 
sister, will you, like a good fellow, and see that 
she doesn't run too far? ' She is apt to suffer for 
it afterward, when she does." 

He was out of sight in less than half a minute, 
the hob-nailed Tommy laboring along behind 
him, like a pug in the wake of a greyhound. 
Arthur at once approached Miss Meynell, who 
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was talking to some other ladies a short distance 
off, and who did not seem to be in any way sur- 
prised or perturbed by the news of her brother s 
departure. 

'*It is old Tom Shinner, I suppose," she re- 
marked; "we are always afraid of something 
dreadful happening in that house. How fortu- 
nate that the boy caught Victor!" 

"You won't have to go too, will you?" asked 
Arthur apprehensively. 

"Oh, no ; I could be of no use at present, and 
Victor wouldn't like it. Besides," she added, 
smiling, "I must stay with the hounds and do 

the honors of otter-hunting, such as they are, to 

_ »> 
you. 

Evidently she did not consider that there was 
anything irregular in their being left together 
without a properly qualified chaperon, and it was 
not for Arthur to complain of a programme to 
which he entertained no personal objection what- 
soever. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A RADICAL NOBLEMAN. 

"Wouldn't you like to smoke?" asked Rhoda 
Meynell. 

She was seated upon a mossy bowlder close 
to the stream, the sunshine, as it fell through the 
pale green foliage of the beech trees overhead, 
making wavering designs of h'ght and shade upon 
her person. 

Arthur Foley, who was. stretched at her feet, 
answered, "Oh, no, thanks !** in an almost shocked 
tone. Had he been alone, he would certainly 
have wanted to smoke ; had he been in the com- 
pany of any other lady of his acquaintance he 
would probably have requested her permission to 
do so ere this; but he had an unformulated 
impression that there would be something akin 
to profanity in defiling with the fumes of tobacco 
the air that Miss Meynell honored by breathing — 
which shows that he must already have taken 
long strides in the direction of his predestined 
goal. 

"Please don't hesitate on my account," said the 
girl ; "I don't mind it in the least, Victor is a 
great smoker." 

45 
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"You think everything that he does must be 
right, don't you?" asked Arthur, with a touch of 
utterly unreasonable jealousy. 

They had left the hounds about half an hour 
before, no prospect of sport having been held 
out to them by Mr. Nethersole, and were now 
leisurely making their way homeward. Miss 
Meynell, however, had scouted the idea of turn- 
ing back until Arthur, who noticed that she was 
looking rather pale and tired, had thought of 
mentioning that her brother had told him not to 
let her fatigue herself; whereupon she had at 
once yielded. 

**I have never known him do wrong," she an- 
swered simply. "From things that he has said, 
I suppose he wasn't always what he is now; but 
I can't imagine him different, and I don't want to 
try. Victor is as near perfection as any mortal 
man can be, I believe. For my own part, I am 
quite content to follow him blindly." 

"Comfortable, but dangerous," was Arthur's 
sage comment upon this profession of faith. 
"One rather envies the devout Romanist who 
accepts the doctrine of Papal infallibility, but at 
the same time one can't help pitying him." 

"Oh, you will be just the same as I am when 
you get to know Victor a little better," rejoined 
the girl. "He is a head and shoulders above all 
the rest of us, and the best thing we can do is to 
acknowledge it." 
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"If he IS a head and shoulders taller than you, 
that would make him just about double my 
height," observed Arthur reflectively. "I'm very 
small,'' he added, by way of explanation, no pro- 
test being made against his computed standard of 
measurement. 

"Are you?" asked Miss Meynell, gazing down 
upon him from her rock, with a smile which 
betrayed some inward amusement. "But why 
should you be small?'* 

"Because I'm nothing. One can't very well 
be smaller than zero, can one? Not that it's 
altogether my fault. I wanted to be a soldier, 
and I believe I should have been a soldier now 
if I had be'en allowed half a chance. But what 
is a fellow to do with himself who has been so 
handicapped as I have?" 

/ It will be perceived that Arthur Foley was 
rather fond of talking about himself. Perhaps 
the generality of us have the same taste, and per- 
haps we should indulge in it more frequently 
than we do, if salutary snubs, ^administered in 
early life, had not taught us how apt the subject 
is to pall upon our hearers. /Arthur's present 
hearer, however, was quick-witted enough to 
understand that she had not to deal with a con- 
ceited egotist, kind-hearted enough to take a 
sympathetic interest in the narrative of his wasted 
boyhood, and generous enough to give him credit 
for having done his best in the face of adverse 
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Circumstances. Possibly also the advice with 
which she favored him, when he had made an end 
of speaking, was sound. 

"If I were you," said she, '*I would have a talk 
with Victor: he always sees at a glance what is 
the right thing to be done. To me it looks 
rather complicated ; because of course your father 
had claims upon you; though I cannot under- 
stand his wishing you to lead a useless existence 
in a little out of the way watering-place." 

Arthur did not concur as cordially as he would 
have done a few days earlier. Even out of the 
way watering-places may possess charms — not to 
speak of opportunities for usefulness. He said : 

"After all, your brother lives here, and you 
couldn*t describe his existence as useless, I pre- 
sume. What I should like would be to serve 
under him, as a humble recruit. Do you think 
he would take me?" 

Miss Meynell declined to give any definite 
assurance upon that point. It was evident that 
her awe of the colonel was equal to her affection 
for him, and that she had been granted no 
authority to speak in his name. As soon as she 
could, she changed the subject and began to talk 
about the respective advantages of a London and 
a country life, with the former of which she dis- 
played a familiarity that rather surprised her 
companion. 

"Are you often in London, then?" he asked. 
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"Not now ; but I lived there until my mother 
died, and since then I have been up once or 
twice on a visit to Lady Braunton, who has been 
very kind, and who thinks I ought to see some- 
thing of the world. One can see the world at 
Bridstow, though ; there isn't such a very immense 
difference between rich people and poor people — 
at least, in essentials. Much the same things 
happen to us all; only we behave rather dif- 
ferently and use rather different language about 
them when they come to pass.** 

**Lady Braunton, I suppose, looks at things 
from the rich person's point of view. And Lord 
Braunton — what sort of a man is he?" 

"Very nice indeed ; I am sure you will like him, 
if you are still here when they come down for 
the summer. He, at all events, doesn't look at 
things from the rich person's point of view; for 
he is a strong Radical, besides being one of the 
best landlords in the west of England. Victor 
has a very high opinion of him." 

"From which it naturally follows that you 
have a very high opinion of him. Personally, I 
must confess that I regard Radical noblemen and 
landowners with a certain degree of suspicion. 
Is he young?" 

"Yes," answered the girl hesitatingly. And 
then, in more decided accents: **0h, yes, he is 
quite young, though he doesn't look so — partly 
owing to his wearing spectacles, perhaps. Do 
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you know, I think we ought to be moving on. 
We are very irregular people about meals; but . 
I don't want Victor to come in and find nothing 
ready for him to eat. He is capable of going 
without food at all, unless he is reminded of it." 

During the downward walk to Moor Cottage, 
where Miss Meynell took leave of her.companion, 
without inviting him to enter, nothing more was 
said about Lord Braunton ; but Arthur, remem- 
bering Mrs. Latimer's hint, was not wholly free 
from misgivings with reference to the lord of 
the manor, though it had been a comfort to hear 
that he wore spectacles and didn't look young. 
Why should Lord Braunton's defective vision 
and premature antiquity have conveyed any 
sense of comfort to one who was as yet unac- 
quainted with him? Arthur did not even ask 
himself the question. What use is there in ask- 
ing questions to which the answer is perfectly 
obvious? It is as idle to do that as to fight 
against sentiments and emotions which cannot be 
controlled. Such, at least, was the opinion of 
Arthur Foley, who had never tried very hard to 
control his emotions, and consequently could not 
know for certain whether they are controllable or 
not. 

It was with sincere satisfaction, and some little 
amusement, that his father heard, that evening, 
how the young man's day had been spent. Mr. 
Foley's own day had been a long and rather 
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weary one. He had sketched for an hour or so ; 
he had interviewed the bailiff and the gardener; 
and the rest of his time had been passed, partly 
in vain longings for congenial companionship and 
partly in the construction of a Spanish castle 
which was situated, not in Spain, but in Devon- 
shire. As dipied a terre^ and as a place in which 
to lie down and die when one's hour should 
come, St. Ann's might prove tolerable; but as a 
permanent residence — a Dieu ne plaise ! But 
now, thanks to Arthur's fortunately susceptible 
temperament, the corner stone of the above 
dreamy edifice seemed really to have been laid, 
and the dreamer was proportionately cheerful. 
He said : 

"I am only too thankful that you have found 
some people here whom you like. I am not sure 
that I quite understand what your surprising 
ex-guardsman is driving at ; but his motives are 
doubtless excellent, and if it amuses you to take 
part in his crusade, by all manner of means do so. 
In providing you with amusement he is confer- 
ring the greatest possible favor upon me, as well 
as upon you." 

It was not to his father, whose quiet skepticism 
chilled him, that Arthur was likely to confide any 
of the enthusiastic ideas by which his youthful 
boSom was stirred; but he was thoroughly 
honest, both in his admiration of Colonel Mey- 
nell and in his desire to follow in the footsteps of 
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that practical Christian. If he was also a little 
bit afraid of being laughed at, he must be for- 
given. Are we not all a little bit afraid of being 
laughed at when we make tentative efforts toward 
acting in accordance with the tenets which we 
profess to hold? But, at all events, there was 
nothing particularly compromising in playing 
cricket ; and that, it appeared, was the only form 
of assistance which Colonel Meynell felt disposed 
as yet to accept at Arthur's hands. For some 
time after this he met the young fellow almost 
every day and treated him with much friendli- 
ness; but he was not very communicative, nor 
did he seem inclined to take Arthur's reiterated 
oflfers of help and obedience seriously. 

*'We'll see about all that later on," said the 
colonel one day; "it isn't as if you were a fixture 
at Bridstow." 

"But, as I've told you again and again, I don't 
know that I'm not a fixture," Arthur returned. 
"If I could hear of any chance of employment 
elsewhere, I'd take it like a shot; only " 

**0h, there's plenty of employment to be had 
elsewhere, if you really want it. Meanwhile, you 
can't do better than exercise your muscles, live 
sparingly, and say your prayers morning and 
evening. Not necessarily long prayers, you 
know; still it's very important never to omit 
them." 

This last piece of advice, it should be men- 
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tioned, was not volunteered without encourage- 
ment. The colonel had been consulted, had to 
some extent been confided in, and, having ascer- 
tained that his would-be disciple was not troubled 
with religious doubts, had on several previous 
occasions responded with the above brief pre- 
scription. Perhaps he preferred example to pre- 
cept, or perhaps he had no great belief in the 
young man's stability of purpose. The latter 
was the conviction which forced itself upon 
Arthur's mind and which made him feel rather 
sore at times. Because he really did wish to be 
of service to his fellow-creatures, and he was sure 
that he would have entertained the same laudable 
wish even if Colonel Meynell had not happened 
to be Rhoda's brother. 

Nevertheless, the circumstance that Colonel 
Meynell was the half-brother of his half-sister 
earned him a forbearance of which he might other- 
wise have been deprived by his brusquerie and 
his occasional irony; for Arthur was now fully 
persuaded that he had at last met the one and 
only woman in the whole world whom he could 
ever love with his whole heart and soul. He 
would have been very much annoyed if anyone 
had reminded him of sundry previous persuasions 
to a similiar effect ; but nobody did remind him 
of those bygone mistakes, because nobody in the 
place except his father was cognizant of them, 
and Mr. Foley knew better than to throw ridicule 
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upon an attachment which he had every reason 
for regarding with benign approval. For several 
weeks in succession, therefore, Arthur was a con- 
stant visitor at Moor Cottage, where everything 
led him to believe that he was also a welcome 
one. Whether Rhoda divined the sentiments 
with which she had inspired him or not he could 
not feel sure ; but sometimes he hoped that she 
did, and it is certain that he neither disguised 
them nor was denied opportunities for making 
them manifest. It was likewise certain that the 
girl had a friendly feeling for him and enjoyed a 
chat with him toward six o'clock in the evening, 
when her day's work was done and when she had 
prepared tea for the colonel, who did not always 
come home in. time to partake of that refresh- 
ment. 

The colonel, as it chanced, was not present one 
fine, warm evening when a friendly chat of the 
nature above alluded to was interrupted by the 
advent of an unexpected caller. The identity of 
this tall, brown-bearded, spectacled man, who 
appeared suddenly at the garden gate and 
advanced toward the veranda where the young 
people were seated, was at once recognized by 
Arthur, and it was not altogether pleasant to 
hear the cry of surprise and delight with which 
Miss Meynell greeted the intruder. 

"Yes, I have induced my mother to leave 
London a month earlier than usual," Lord 
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Braunton said, in answer to the first question 
that he was asked. "She is in mourning for one 
of our numerous relations, which put a stop to 
gayety for a time, and you know how I hate the 
season. So, as there wasn't any committee work 
for me to do which I couldn't neglect with a clear 
conscience, we decided to take flight." 

He sat down and had a cup of tea and dis- 
coursed, pleasantly enough, about local topics. 
Clearly, he was upon a footing of easy intimacy 
with Rhoda Meynell; but his tone, Arthur 
thought, was not quite that of a lover. In truth, 
if he had been an actual or potential lover, he 
would probably have scented a rival and behaved 
accordingly ; whereas he declared, with every ap- 
pearance of sincerity, that he was delighted to 
have found so early an occasion for making his 
new neighbor's acqaintance. 

"You and your father will be an immense 
acquisition to our small circle," he was pleased to 
say. "We were afraid that you had become 
hopelessly wedded to foreign life and that Brid- 
stow would be too humdrum a place to attract 
you. By the way, it is rather odd that a relation 
of yours, who has not been in these parts since 
your great-uncle's death, I believe, should be 
talking of coming down here for a few weeks now. 
I think he said that he had never met you ; but 
of course you know him well by reputation, as 
all the world does — Robert Hamersley, the great 
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traveler. He has been one of the lions of the 
season, and he is sick of being lionized ; besides 
which, he wants to find some quiet place in which 
to work at the book that he is going to bring out 
soon. We couldn't persuade him to take up his 
quarters with us, I am sorry to say, and my 
mother has gone to Bridstow this afternoon to 
make inquiries about lodgings." 

Both Arthur and Miss Meynell were much 
interested, and had a great many questions to 
ask about Mr. Hamersley, who, it appeared, was 
a widower with an only daughter. Lord Braun- 
ton, it may be assumed, had outgrown the habit 
of blushing; but he certainly looked rather self- 
conscious when he mentioned Miss Hamersley, 
and his dispassionate commendation of her beauty 
sounded a trifle overdone. Her mother, he said, 
had been a South American, and. he supposed 
that she had inherited her mother's looks. 

"Mr. Foley ought to be warned," he added 
jocularly, "that all the London young men have 
fallen down before her like a row of bricks." 

"Including yourself?" Rhoda inquired. 

"Am I a London young man? My mother 
swears that I was born middle-aged, and I can't 
contradict her. Oh, dear, no! Miss Hamersley 
has no favors to spare for the likes of me." 

Arthur may have been mistaken; but the 
impression which he carried away with him, 
twenty minutes later, was that Lord Braunton 
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was not only enamored of the beautiful Miss 
Hamersley, but anxious to emphasize delicately 
the circumstance that he was not enamored of 
Miss Meynell. If so, Lord Braunton's taste was 
probably as bad as his tactics were clumsy ; still 
it was not for one who had come to the conclu- 
sion that he himself adored Miss Meynell to take 
umbrage at either. 



CHAPTER V. 

MR. FOLEY IS MADE UNEASY. 

All his life long Mr. Foley had been a solitary 
man ; and this not so much because he loved 
solitude as because he had a morbid dread of 
thrusting himself upon anyone who might pos- 
sibly prefer his room to his company. Inevi- 
tably, therefore, people who would have been 
glad enough to see more of him had taken it for 
granted that he did not care to see more of them, 
and his son, among others, had been at some 
unnecessary pains to avoid intruding upon his 
privacy. They lived together at St. Ann's much 
as they had always lived when under the same 
roof, meeting only at meals and talking for the 
most part, on such occasions, about subjects 
which had little personal interest for either of 
them. But Arthur's mention of the Brauntons, 
and of the friends for whom they had been com- 
missioned to secure lodgings at Bridstow, had the 
effect of causing the weary-looking old man on 
the other side of the dinner table to straighten 
himself in his chair and open his half-closed eye- 
lids widely. 

58 
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"Robert Hamersley coming down here !*' ejac- 
ulated Mr. Foley. "What can be the meaning of 
that? what can his object be? I don't like it, 
Arthur !" 

Arthur, in the plentitude of his experience and 
insight into the sources of human action, thought 
that Mr. Hamersley's motives were not far to 
seek. He smilingly stated what his opinion was, 
and partially reassured his father, who remarked : 

"Well, that may be the explanation, no doubt; 
although it seems strange that he should have 
selected this time, of all others, for revisiting a 
place which I remember hearing him swear that he 
would never set eyes on again. In any event there 
must be some unpleasantness, I am afraid. So 
Robert has a grown-up daughter, has he? How 
time flies ! Yes ; I recollect a report of his mar- 
riage in Brazil or Peru or some such country, and 
of his wife's death a year or so later. I wonder 
whether he will speak to me or not ! Most likely 
he will; but unless he has very much changed I 
am quite sure that he has not forgiven me." 

"For having stepped into his shoes, do you 
mean? But I suppose you couldn't help that." 

"I might perhaps have helped doing so. There 
was, as I told you before, a scandal — a divorce 
case, in fact — with which Robert was mixed up. 
I need not give you all the particulars, because 
the upshot of it was that Robert came off with 
flying colors, while another man, who was really 
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less guilty, was sacrificed. The fact of his having 
perjured himself in court doesn't count — there are 
circumstances under which, I believe, it is held 
that a man is bound to perjure himself — but the 
few people who were acquainted with the truth 
knew very well that, when he did so, he was con- 
sulting his own interests, not those of the unfor- 
tunate woman whom he could not save, nor those 
of the scapegoat whom he allowed to suffer in his 
place. I happened to be one of the few people 
acquainted with the truth, and when my uncle 
questioned me, I told him what I knew. Ought 
I to have held my tongue? That is just what I 
can't feel quite certain about ; but I am perfectly 
certain that I never expected him to cut Robert 
adrift, for he was by no means a straight-laced old 
gentleman, and he had no great affection for me. 
However, so it was. He sent for Robert, told 
him that he had behaved like a scoundrel, turned 
his back upon him, and never saw him again. 
Then he made the will that you know of, and 
then he died. His having nominated Robert as 
his heir, in default of others, looks rather as 
though he had meant to leave a door open for 
repentance; it is quite possible that, if he had 
lived longer, he might have torn up that will and 
executed a different one. What can't be denied 
is that I was instrumental in disinheriting my 
cousin, and what would surprise me beyond 
measure would be to hear that my cousin had 
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either forgotten or forgiven that. I must confess 
that I don't like his coming down here just after 
our return." 

"I really don't think that his coming here can 
have any connection with that old story," Arthur 
opined. "After all, what can he do? He can't 
dispute your title to the property, I suppose." 
. **Oh, no; he can't do that, or he would have 
done it long ago. And, as you say, it is a very 
old story; all the actors in it, except Robert 
and myself, are dead by this time, I believe. 

Still " Mr, Foley paused for a moment, 

sighed, and then added, "Well, we shall see." 

The above conversation took place at dessert, 
and, on its conclusion, the elder man betook him- 
self to the room which he had fitted up as a 
studio and which his son never thought of in- 
vading. No further allusion was made to Mr. 
Hamersley on the morrow; but in the course of 
that afternoon who should drive up to the door, 
to pay a neighborly call, but Mr. Hamersley 's 
noble friend. 

Lord Braunton was very neighborly and very 
friendly. He said all that the occasion seemed 
to require, and even a little more ; he rather dex- 
terously avoided touching upon political topics, 
as to which he could not tell whether his hosts* 
views coincided or not with his own ; he men- 
tioned his mother's anxiety to renew acquaintance 
with one whom she well remembered, but who. 
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she feared, must quite have forgotten her; and 
he ended by asking whether Mr. Foley and 
Arthur would waive ceremony so far as to dine at 
Braunton Towers the next evening. 

**It isn't a dinner party," he added ; "we are 
in mourning just now, so we can't give formal 
dinners. But the Latimers and the Meynells 
have promised to come, and you would do us all 
a great favor if you would join us.** 

Mr. Foley was by no means reluctant to grant 
the requested favor. Solitary as his temperament 
had condemned him to be, he had never been 
unsociable, and he longed to be brought once 
more into contact with people who at least had 
seen something of the outer world. For he was 
far from sharing Miss MeynelFs philosophic 
opinion that there is no very immense difference 
between one class of human beings and another. 

**That is a pleasant-mannered young man,'* he 
remarked to his son, after their visitor had left 
them ; "though he seems to need smartening up 
a little, and it is a pity that he stoops and wears 
spectacles. He doesn't take after his mother, 
whom I recollect perfectly well, and who was a 
particularly charming and pretty woman in the 
days of auld lang syne. Ce que c'est que de nous ! 
I suppose she has a gray head and a yellow, 
wrinkled skin now, like the rest of us." 

If Lady Braunton's skin had preserved a good 
deal of the bloom of youth, and if the lines dis- 
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cernible thereon scarcely deserved to be called 
wrinkles, this was probably because the course of 
life had been rendered smooth for her, and be- 
cause she had encountered its occasional asperi- 
ties in a very different spirit from that manifested 
by Mr. Foley. Her hair, it is true, was gray, but 
it was pretty and abundant hair, and she wore it 
drawn back above her low forehead in a style 
highly becoming to such ladies of her years as 
can afford to adopt it. Moreover, she had not 
her son's noble, or ignoble, contempt for attire, 
so that the sparkle of diamonds that lit up, her 
black costume, when she rose to receive Mr. Foley 
before dinner, and the exquisite lace which 
formed a part of it appealed at once to that 
gentleman's artistic sensibilities. 

"How delightful it is," she exclaimed, "to 
meet somebody to whom one can talk of things 
that happened in the fifties and sixties, without 
being looked upon as an antediluvian I You and 
I, Mr. Foley, remember Bridstow when the near- 
est railway station was twenty miles away, and 
when there wasn't an hotel or a lodging-house in 
the place. Come and sit down and tell me what 
you think of all the changes that have been 
brought about here since we were young." 

"I think the place is wonderfully little changed, 
Lady Braunton," her guest replied, with a faint 
smile. "Every morning, when I awake and look 
out of my window across the bay, I remind my- 
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self of Rip Van Winkle. It is the old scene ; but 
it is occupied by a new set of actors, among 
whom there is no place for me." 

"But indeed there is a place open for you/* 
Lady Braunton declared, "and we expect you to 
fill it." 

**Ah, no; I will only be a spectator, if you 
please : I have had my day. You, of course, are 
still qualified to play a prominent and ornamental 
part; but then you, if I may be permitted to say 
so, appear to have discovered the secret of per- 
petual youth." 

Lady Braunton laughed, shrugged her shoul- 
ders slightly, and pointed with her fan to the 
master of the house, to whom she certainly did 
not seem to have transmitted the valuable dis- 
covery ascribed to her. ** 

** Braunton is as old as the hills," said she; "so 
it stands to reason that I must be older. Never- 
theless, I don't see why you and I should be 
contented to rank as ciphers, merely because we 
happen to have a full-grown son apiece." 

During dinner she explained in more precise 
terms how little accustomed she was to accept 
the position of a nonentity; although at the same 
time she made it innocently and divertingly evi- 
dent to her hearer that she had no practical con- 
trol over her son's proceedings. She deplored 
his Radicalism, but she had not been able to 
wean him from it; she wished, as a matter of 
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course, to marry him to a girl of her choice, but 
admitted that her choice, unless it should chance 
to coincide with his, would have to go to the 
wall ; she even went so far, in the simplicity of 
her garrulous candor, as to intimate that he had 
already made his choice, and that she had been 
compelled to submit to it against her will. 

Mr. Foley, for his part, said little — no neighbor 
of Lady Braunton's was ever called upon to say 
much — but took mental notes and drew consola- 
tory conclusions from some of them. After all, 
it might well be that Robert Hamersley was 
ambitious of contracting an alliance with a 
wealthy Radical peer. 

Lady Braunton distinctly implied that such 
was the case, and if he had any other motive for 
temporarily establishing himself at Bridstow, she 
evidently was not aware of it. She described 
him as a most delightful and entertaining com- 
panion : she expatiated upon the feats which he 
had achieved in distant lands, upon his intrepidity 
and his modesty ; it was only by an afterthought 
that she alluded to his former connection with 
that neighborhood, saying : 

"I can't remember at all what he was like as a 
young man, though I suppose I must have seen 
him in the days when your uncle lived at St. 
Ann's. Used it not to be said at one time that 
St. Ann's would go to him after old Mr. Foley's 
death? What a white elephant the place would 
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have been to him with his adventurous tastes and 
wandering habits!" 

Meanwhile, Arthur was not having such an 
enjoyable time of it as he might have ventured 
to anticipate, had there been more ladies present. 
Miss Meynell, to be sure, was seated on his left, 
but she was obliged to devote herself almost 
entirely to the entertainment of Mr. Latimer; so 
that he could only hope for better things later 
on, and take part, with as good a grace as might 
be, in the general conversation. This, which was 
continued after the men had been left to their 
coffee and cigarettes, was really rather -interest- 
ing; for the chief speakers were Colonel Meynell 
and Lord Braunton, both of whom said some 
things which, if not original, struck Arthur as 
being so. The latter might possibly be justified 
in affirming, as he did, that to talk about Conser- 
vative principles in a country which virtually 
possesses universal suffrage is to talk nonsense ; 
but it was a little startling to hear the former 
retort : 

"Universal suffrage may come to mean reaction 
yet. I grant you that Conservatism just at pres- 
ent is only a name ; but there's no reason why it 
shouldn't become a reality again some day, and 
I am convinced that it very soon would, if the 
men whom you profess to follow could get a free 
hand. The average annual return from agricul- 
tural land being two per cent, or thereabouts, it 
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is pretty clear that peasant proprietorship will 
never become an institution in this country, and 
the only question is whether you wish to abolish 
yourself and other great landowners in order to 
let wealthy mercantile persons step into your 
shoes. I don't think so badly of you as some of 
you seem to think of yourselves; I believe the 
mercantile persons would prove an uncommonly 
poor substitute for you — and so, you may depend 
upon it, does Hodge. As for you individually, 
my dear Braunton, everybody knows that you 
are a model landlord ; and why you should be so 
eager to legislate against your own class, I can't 
imagine." 

**Oh, I'm not a Socialist," Lord Braunton said. 

**0f course you are not; and that is just what 
makes your position so absurdly illogical. You 
and I know very well that the unequal distribu- 
tion of wealth is an evil ; but neither you nor I 
nor anybody else has managed to hit as yet upon 
any practical remedy for the existing state of 
things. What sense is there in backing up a 
crew of doctrinaires and demagogues whom we 
shall have to fight the moment that they begin 
trying to give effect to their ideas?" 

"I can't oppose the Radicals, even though 
some of their notions may seem to me visionary," 
answered Lord Braunton. "The world moves 
on, and I think they are moving with it." 

"Oh, the world moves on ; only it doesn't follow 
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that the world is moving in the right direction. 
Humanity has retraced its steps before now. I'll 
tell you what humanity in all ages has cried aloud 
for, and that is discipline. Humanity prefers a 
bad master to no master at all, and the English 
people are likely enough to find some bad mas- 
ters before the next century is out. Compulsory 
service in the army would be the salvation of us ; 
but I suppose we shan't get that until the seas 
gang dry." 

'*What an old martinet you are!" said Lord 
Braunton, laughing. 

'*No; Tm not a martinet; but it seems to me 
idiotic and criminal to throw down the reins when 
you have been placed on the box-seat. The fact 
is that we don't half believe what we say we 
believe, that God has awarded our respective 
stations to us." 

**Very true! very true!" murmured Mr. Lati- 
mer, who had hitherto been a little bewildered as 
to the drift of the discussion, and who welcomed 
its arrival at a point where a plain man could find 
solid ground under his feet. "And I think, Mey- 
nell," he added, smiling, "that your love of disci- 
pline should lead you to sympathize with the 
poor Anglican parson, who honestly believes that 
schism is a sin and can't quite approve of his 
parishioners attending church and chapel alter- 
nately." 

This trailing of a red herring across the scent 
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enabled Lord Braunton to back out of a contro- 
versy in which he might not improbably have 
been worsted, and presently he rose, saying, "For 
Heaven's sake, let us join the ladies before we 
quarrel ! I thought we had agreed long ago that 
we were too good friends to run any risk of stir- 
ring up odium theologicum'^ 

There is another kind of hatred which is quite 
as easily stirred up, and which it is almost as diflfi- 
cult to allay; but poor Lady Braunton, who had 
never in her life been charged with want of tact, 
was hardly to blame for the sentiments of bitter 
indignation which she excited in the breast of 
Arthur Foley by her conduct that evening. How 
was she to know that this young fellow had 
already fallen a victim to fascinations which she 
had until lately hoped were becoming potent in 
their influence over her son? How was she to 
guess that she was being silently anathematized 
for taking temporary possession of Rhoda Mey- 
nell, for sitting beside the girl, holding her hand, 
and whispering pretty little affectionate phrases 
into her ear? She was not thinking, and had no 
reason to think, about Arthur Foley; she was 
thinking only of her own disappointment (for she 
had greatly desired a daughter-in-law who seemed 
to her in all respects desirable), and of the repara- 
tion which she conceived to be due to the 
deserted one. For there was no denying that 
Braunton had been very attentive to Miss Mey- 
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nell, nor was there any use in blinking the fact 
that he had during the past month been some- 
thing more than attentive to that beautiful, but 
not wholly satisfactory, Hamersley girl. The 
perversity of men has to be submitted to ; but 
the sympathy of one woman with another may 
be, and ought to be, displayed delicately when a 
fitting occasion presents itself. So Lady Braun- 
ton purred over Rhoda, while Arthur lent an 
inattentive ear to the prattle of Mrs. Latimer, 
who was quite unable to reconcile his apparent 
indifference to parochial affairs with the com- 
mendable zeal he had displayed in placing him- 
self under Colonel Meynell's orders. 

**It was rather a long, dull evening, wasn't it?" 
Arthur said to his father, as they drove away 
from the door. 

Did you find it dull?** asked the latter. 
Why was that? Ah, yes; I remember now that 
I saw you looking like a martyr in the clutches 
of the parsoness. Still, taking them all round, 
they are pleasant people — quite as pleasant as 
one could expect to meet with in any country 
neighborhood. Don*t you think so?" 

There was a perceptible ring of anxiety in Mr. 
Foley's voice, and he heaved a little sigh of relief 
when his son answered unhesitatingly that the 
Meynells at least were people whom it might be 
accounted a stroke of rare good fortune to meet 
with anywhere. 
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"And you are beginning to make interests for 
yourself in the place," he resumed. "I can't see 
why a country gentleman, or the son of a country 
gentleman shouldn't make interests for himself in 
the place where he has to live, and — and be of 
use to his fellow-creatures, and so forth. Your 
friend, the colonel, has been reading me a lecture. 
He chooses to assume that you are eager to 
embark upon some career or other, and that I am 
detaining you here for my own selfish ends. I 
assured him that, so far as I was concerned, you 
were absolutely free to consult your own inclina- 
tions, and I believe you are aware that such is the 
case." 

There were moments when, despite all his 
admiration for Colonel Meynell, Arthur felt that 
that peremptory gentleman was apt to take a 
little too much upon himself. He forgot that, 
not so very long before, he had confided to the 
colonel what he had at the time regarded as a 
grievance, and he replied, with a shade of irrita- 
tion: "I don't know what need there was for any 
lecture upon the subject. Naturally, one doesn't 
wish to be idle and useless ; but, as you say, it 
doesn't necessarily follow that one must be either 
the one or the other because one's home happens 
to be at Bridstow." 

"At all events there is nothing to prevent your 
going away for a few weeks whenever you feel 
that you want a change ; and I gather that you 
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are not particularly eager to leave home just at 
present?" 

"Not in the least," answered Arthur with con- 
siderable emphasis. 

Mr. Foley smiled, under cover of the darkness, 
and said no more. Colonel Meynell had made 
him uneasy; but the colonel evidently had not 
yet realized that a very simple and effectual 
cure was within reach for the restlessness from 
which an active young man was supposed to be 
suffering. 






CHAPTER VI. 

THE ARRIVAL OF THE HAMERSLEYS. 

"I HOPE that boy isn't becoming a bore to 
you," Colonel Meynell said compunctiously to 
his sister one evening, after Arthur Foley, who 
had, as usual, been drinking tea at Moor Cottage, 
had disappeared down the glen. '*I shall be able 
to take him more off your hands soon ; but for the 
last few days I have been obliged to give up all my 
spare time to Braunton, who wants to pull down 
a lot of those condemned houses without delay. 
Of course they will have to come down, and 
I'm glad the work is to be taken in hand; only 
there must be some delay unless there is to be a 
good deal of hardship and injustice. So Tm 
looking into individual cases with Braunton — 
which, fortunately, he doesn't mind my doing — 
and that keeps us both pretty busy for the 
present. Indeed," added the colonel, "if Braun- 
ton hadn't been so busy, he would have been up 
here oftener; he begged me to tell you so." 

"I haven't missed him," answered Rhoda, 
laughing; "and I shouldn't call Mr. Foley either 
a boy or a bore. I thought you were interested 
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in him, Victor. You ought to be ; for he is very 
much interested in you and in the things that 
interest you." 

"Oh, Fm interested in him; I'll try to find out 
what he is made of later on. Meanwhile, it's all 
right that he should play cricket with the lads 
and come up to you for his tea; he might be 
much worse employed. I was only afraid that 
you were getting rather too large a dose of him." 

Rhoda smiled, and answered, "Oh, dear, no; I 
like talking to him." 

She did not pride herself on her perspicacity, 
recognizing her brother's superiority to her in 
that as in everything else ; still her brother was, 
after all, a man, while she would hardly have been 
a woman if she had not guessed both why Arthur 
Foley came to tea every day and why Lord 
Braunton abstained from doing so. It may have 
been so because she was a woman, and because 
she had made that complete surrender of her will 
which women sometimes delight to make, that 
her composure was so little disturbed by either 
circumstance. If Lord Braunton had asked her 
to marry him, and if it had been Victor's wish 
that she should accept the offer, she would 
doubtless have accepted him ; but as she had no 
warmer feeling for Lord Braunton than one of 
sincere liking and respect, she was not hurt by 
. the transfer of allegiance which his mother and 
he had so considerately taken care that she 
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should divine. As for Arthur Foley — but it was 
needless to consider seriously the claims of one 
who probably did not desire to put forward 
serious claims, and whom Victor would almost 
certainly scout. 

Thus, during several days of sunny weather in 
succession, Arthur had things all his own way, 
and was proportionately happy. He did not see 
much, nor — for reasons which will be easily 
understood — was he anxious just then to see 
much, of the colonel; but of Rhoda he saw a 
great deal, and the more he saw of her the more 
certain did his conviction become that henceforth 
life without her would not be life at all for him. 
Yet he was very discreet and circumspect — or, at 
any rate, imagined that he was so. Not for a 
moment did he flatter himself that the heart of a 
girl like Rhoda Meynell could be lightly won; 
for the time being it was quite enough to feel 
satisfied, as he did, that her heart had not 
been given to any other man, and that she was 
in no danger of breaking it for Lord Braunton's 
sake. 

So little, indeed, did he now fear Lord Braun- 
ton that he generously forgave the latter for at 
length finding time to run over to Moor Cottage 
and pay his respects; though, to be sure, it was a 
little provoking to have one's daily hour of bliss 
spoiled by that intrusion. He surrendered his 
place at Rhoda's elbow to the intruder without , 
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making any wry faces over it, and presently — ^just 
by way of saying something — asked : 

"When do you expect my cousin, Robert 
Hamersley, to arrive?" 

**Oh, they have arrived," Lord Braunton an- 
swered ; ''they came down last night, and I was 
glad to hear from Mr. Hamersley, whom I saw 
for a few minutes this morning, that they aren't 
displeased with their quarters. I hope you will 
soon let us have an opportunity of introducing 
them to you all. Not that you ought to require 
an introduction to your own relations; but we 
want the colonel to know Mr. Hamersley, and — 
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He glanced half appealingly at Rhoda, who, 
however, did not deem it incumbent upon her to 
finish his sentence for him, or to say that she 
looked forward to the pleasure of making Miss 
Hamersley 's acquaintance. Having been favored 
by Lady Braunton with a description of Miss 
Hamersley, she preferred to talk about the pro- 
posed demolition of those tumble-down dwellings 
which had too. long given shelter to the worst 
class of inhabitants in Bridstow ; and perhaps the 
change of subject was not wholly unwelcome to 
her visitor. At all events he had a great deal to 
say upon it, and as his remarks led to a discus- 
sion about the housing of the poor and sanitary 
reform, which seemed likely to last for a con- 
siderable length of time, Arthur ended by making 
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the best of a bad job and taking himself off. It 
was a spoiled evening ; but there was no help for 
it, and to-morrow evening was only twenty-four 
hours distant. 

Twenty-four hours is a long or a short interval 
of time, according to circumstances. Looking 
back afterward upon the twenty-four hours which 
ensued, it seemed to Arthur Foley that they had 
been as eventful as any average year in a man's 
life is likely to be, although he certainly did not 
think so on their expiration, and although, as a 
matter of fact, they witnessed no more startling 
occurrence than his first introduction to a couple 
of relative upon whom he had felt rather curious 
to set eyes. It is true that he was momentarily 
startled when, on reaching home, he was informed^ 
that Mr. Hamersley was in the library with his 
father. He had taken it for granted that Mr. 
Hamersley would wait to be called upon before 
calling, and while he crossed the hall, he won- 
dered whether such unconventional haste was to 
be interpreted as a sign of amity or enmity. But 
the middle-aged man who rose as he entered the 
room, holding out a large, powerful, sunburned 
hand to him, allayed his nascent misgivings at 
once. 

"Your father and I have been having a long 
chat," Mr. Hamersley said. **I ought to have 
gone away at least half an hour ago, but I waited 
on upon the chance of seeing you. Besides, 
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being back again in the old place after so many 
years gave us a hundred things to talk about, 
and one grows garrulous in one*s old age, I 
find." 

He had a singularly pleasant, low-pitched 
voice. Garrulous he might perhaps be; but, 
judging by his appearance, he was assuredly not 
entitled to plead old age as an excuse for garru- 
lity. His beard and mustache were, indeed, 
almost gray; but his thick black hair showed 
only a few streaks of silver; his thick-set, muscu- 
lar figure was that of a man in the prime of life, 
and his eyes, of a pale, indeterminate hue, were 
as clear and keen as a hawk's. Arthur looked at 
him with astonishment, thinking to himself, "Yet 
he miust be sixty, or not far off it. And, by 
George, Td rather keep friends with him than 
fight him, though I suppose Tm about a head 
taller than he is!** 

He could not help smiling, and Robert 
Hamersley, who was quick at reading other 
men's thoughts, smiled back — not ill-pleased, it 
may be, with that unspoken tribute of admira- 
tion — while Mr. Foley interposed, with sgmewhat 
perfunctory politeness: **I am sure, my dear 
Robert, you need not apologize for the length 
of your visit. On the contrary, I take it as a 
great kindness on your part to have waived cere- 
mony in this way, and, as I was telling you just 
now, I should of course have gone down to Brid- 
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stow to make you — er — welcome, had I been 
aware of your arrival." 

"Oh, I have knocked about the world too long 
to be a stickler for ceremony, except when 
dealing with savages," returned Mr. Hamersley, 
still smiling. *' Civilized men can afford to save 
time by dispensing with etiquette." 

He resumed his seat, and began to ask Arthur 
about the trout fishing. He remembered having 
some capital days' sport up the stream long ago, 
he said, and he had not omitted to bring his rods 
with him. The young man, a little vexed by his 
father's manifest lack of cordiality, endeavored 
to make amends for it, gave such information as 
he had it in his power to give, and mentioned the 
existence of the otter hounds. 

"Though I'm afraid you'll think that sort of 
thing rather poor fun, unless you have better 
luck than I had the only time I went out with 
them," he added. 

But Mr. Hamersley, it appeared, was a true 
sportsman, inasmuch as he thought no form of 
sport poor fun, and did not expect to be invari- 
ably rewarded for his exertions by a kill. He 
seemed, in his time, to have killed every variety 
of wild animal that is to be found in the moun- 
tains, forests, or jungles of two hemispheres; he 
spoke as though the pursuit of game had been 
his chief incentive to undertake those journeys 
whereby he had earned renown, and related a few 
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thrilling experiences of his in a quiet, matter of 
fact way which delighted his youthful auditor. 
He was, in truth, the sort of person with whom 
a juvenile sportsman might very naturally feel 
delighted ; and surely there was nothing sinister 
about the expression of his broad, open, and 
somewhat commonplace countenance! What if 
he had been involved in a scandal ages ago? He 
had been pretty severely punished for his share 
in it, at all events, and the least that the man 
who had profited by his punishment could do was 
to accept the olive branch which he evidently 
desired to extend. 

Mr. Foley may have thought otherwise ; Mr. 
Foley may not have considered Robert Hamers- 
ley's countenance a commonplace one (which 
indeed it would not have appeared, but for the 
heavy mustache that concealed his mouth), and 
may have suspected that an olive branch, held 
out after so long a lapse of years, was rather a 
semblance than a reality. In any case, he 
remained coldly and laboriously civil; so that, 
after he had conducted his cousin to the door, 
Arthur felt bound to pick up his hat and stroll 
down the drive with their visitor, by way of 
removing the taste of that formal leave-taking. 

"Is it too late for you to walk down to Brid- 
stow and be presented to my daughter?" asked 
Mr. Hamersley, who had evidently taken a liking 
for Arthur, and who, if he had noticed the chilli- 
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ness of his elder cousin's manner, seemed good- 
humoredly resolved to ignore such trifles. They 
hsvd passed beyond the limits of Mr. Foley's 
domain by the time that he offered this sugges- 
tion, and he interrupted a very graphic descrip- 
tion of an encounter with a wounded lioness In 
order to make it. 

"Oh, no, not a bit too late for me; I should 
like very much, thanks," answered Arthur hastily. 
"Well, and did you manage to dispatch her, 
after all?" 

"I shouldn't have been here to tell the tale 
unless she had been dispatched," replied Mr. 
Hamersley, with a smile ; "but I wasn't in a posi- 
tion to kill her myself. Luckily, my men dis- 
played unusual courage in sticking by me. 
Between them they broke her spine before she 
had time to give me the coup de grace. The fact 
is that I had had to shoot one of them for cow- 
ardice the day before, and the impression was 
still fresh upon their minds." 

He spoke of having shot a human being as 
calmly, and with as little compunction, as one 
might mention having thrashed a refractory 
hound. Arthur recollected that subsequently, 
though he could not recollect to have been much 
shocked at the time. Everybody knows that it 
is sometimes justifiable and necessary to put 
human beings to death, and Robert Hamersley's 
eager listener was for the moment much more 
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desirous of hearing further Hon and tiger stories 
than of moralizing, or even of being introduced 
to the young lady of whose beauty Lord and 
Lady Braunton had given such glowing accounts. 
Nevertheless, Arthur was fairly taken aback, 
and had some ado to repress an admiring ejacula- 
tion, when the introduction was eflfected. Lola 
Hamersley's beauty was of that kind. It was so 
striking, so brilliant, so insolent — if such an 
adjective be permissible — in its character that it 
took people's breath away, and only after they 
had grown a little accustomed to seeing her could 
they begin to criticize. Even then they could 
not find much fault with her short, straight nose, 
her perfectly formed, if rather full, lips, her mag- 
nificent velvety-brown eyes, or her clear olive 
complexion ; but there were some who said that, 
for all her loveliness, she wasn't quite their style, 
while others detected, or affirmed that they de- 
tected, a certain underlying suggestion of sensu- 
ous selfishness, and even of possible savagery, in 
her habitual expression. Her father, it has been 
mentioned, did not look like a cruel man (though 
he had done a good many cruel things). Lola, ^ 
who had as yet murdered nobody, and was per- 
haps not much more selfish than the mass of her 
neighbors, certainly bore the appearance of being 
a young lady whom it would be a somewhat 
hazardous experiment for the average English- 
man to take to wife. 
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Such was the view Arthur Foley saw reason to 
adopt later on ; his first interview with her, which 
was a brief one, left scarcely any other impression 
upon his mind than one of unqualified admira- 
tion. At the moment when Mr. Hamersley and 
he entered the rather scantily furnished sitting 
room which had been engaged for the strangers, 
with its three windows facing the bathing 
machines and the sea. Lord Braunton was in the 
act of leaving it. His lordship, who must have 
hurried down from Moor Cottage, looked a trifle 
disconcerted at being caught, and thought it 
necessary to explain, for Arthur's benefit, that he 
had just looked in on his way home to ask 
whether he could do anything to make his friends 
more comfortable; but Arthur, who was staring 
in innocent and undisguised amazement at the 
great brown eyes of the tall lady in the gorgeous 
teagown, heard not a word of his half-excuses. 
Presently he was gone ; Mr. Hamersley, having 
picked up some letters from the table, had retired 
to the other end of the room to peruse them, 
and Miss Lola was saying, in a full, rich voice, 
which had a suspicion of American accent 
and something more than a suspicion of mockery 
in it: 

*'So you are the good young cousin! Come 
and sit down, and tell me what it feels like to be 
a good young man. I have read of good young 
men; but I don't know that I ever met one 
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before. Lord Braunton, of course, — but it seems 
to be agreed on all hands that he isn*t to be 
called young." 

"Is it agreed upon all hands that I am to be 
called good?" inquired Arthur. 'Tm much 
obliged to all hands if it is ; but I can't imagine 
why it should be." 

"Don't you like to be called good?" she re- 
turned, yawning. "Well, you're good-natured, 
anyhow, or you would have got red in the face 
and tried to snub me. But it's a fact, isn't it, 
that you and that Colonel Meynell, about whom 
Lord Braunton is always talking, are struggling 
to evangelize the neighborhood ?" 

"Oh, I'm not competent to evangelize any- 
body," Arthur declared; "but Colonel Meynell, 
who is one of the very best fellows that ever 
breathed, lets me help him a little in the way of 
providing healthy exercise for the shop-assistants 
and people of that class. I assure you I'm not a 
bit ashamed of it," he added, with a touch of j 
defiance. I 

Miss Hamersley did not respond to the chal- j 
lenge. She had sunk into a chair beside the 
open window, and was gazing absently out to 
sea ; to all appearance, she had become oblivious 
of the existence of her visitor. After a minute 
or two, however, she turned her head suddenly 
toward him, fixed her languid eyes on his, and 
said interrogatively : 
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"Colonel Meynell has a sister, I believe? A 
pretty sister?*' 

"Very pretty and very nice in every way/* an- 
swered Arthur bravely ; but he felt that his color 
was rising, and surely it was rather unmerciful of 
Miss Hamersley to continue her cool scrutiny of 
him. 

"Ah !** she said at length, with a quiet smile. 

With that significant ejaculation on her part 
their colloquy came to an end; for now Mr. 
Hamersley joined the pair, and nothing more was 
said that was worth remembering or repeating. 
Arthur could not stay long, it being high time 
for him to hasten home and dress for dinner; but 
he promised to return soon, and gave that 
promise with alacrity. Of his newly found kins- 
folk he decidedly preferred the father to the 
daughter; yet he had so far fallen under the spell 
of Lola's beauty that he felt no resentment 
against her for what he called her "little airs.** 
With such a face as that, she was entitled to give 
herself airs and to sneer at good young men and 
even to yawn under their noses, if it so pleased 
her. It was easy to believe that a good young 
man might consent to become a bad young man 
for the sake of pleasing her; but it did not seem 
at all likely that Lord Braunton*s moral equili- 
brium would be upset by her sneers or her 
yawns, and those manifestations were more Lord 
Braunton*s concern than anybody else's. A dis- 
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interested bystander might thank Heaven for a 
pretty cousin — perhaps also returning thanks 
in that it was his good fortune to be already 
supplied with quite another idea of perfect 
womanhood. 



CHAPTER VII. 

LOLA'S CONQUEST. 

Lord Braunton, who was no fool, knew as 
well as anybody, and a good deal better than 
some people, that in courting Lola Hamersley he 
was courting peril — not to say possible calamity. 
Being accustomed to studying his fellow-mortals, 
and much interested in that study, he wag a fairly 
good judge of character; so that he could hardly 
cherish any illusion respecting a lady who never 
took the trouble to disguise either her tastes or 
sentiments. Worse than she was wont to make 
herself out Miss Hamersley might be : there was 
very little ground for hope that she could be bet- 
ter. Taking her at what appeared to be her own 
valuation, she was indolent, self-indulgent, imper- 
fectly educated, and not the least desirous of add- 
ing to her small stock of general information. 
Nominally, she was a Roman Catholic, because 
her mother had belonged to that communion; 
practically, she was irreligious, either because her 
father professed no creed, or because she did not 
herself feel the need of one. She had no accom- 
plishments (unless dancing could be accounted 
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as such), no liking for arts or sciences, no every- 
day resources, and, of course, no politics. The 
only two things in the world that she hatad were 
physical pain and needless exertion; the only 
three things that she really loved were fine 
clothes, jewels, and admiration. 

"It is as simple as that, you see," she had smil- 
ingly told Lord Braunton in the early days of 
their acquaintanceship, responding almost pre- 
cisely as above to certain persistent interroga- 
tories of his, and lazily enjoying the bewilderment 
of one to whom life was full of the most urgent 
and important interests and problems. 

At the time he had not believed her ; but sub- 
sequently he had come to think that — perhaps it 
really was as simple as that. She was a beauti- 
ful creature. In his determination to be quite 
honest with himself he would have said a beauti- 
ful animal, had the passion with which she had 
inspired him permitted him to use such insulting 
language; and that was all. Well, if that was 
all, it was, at least, negative, which was better 
than being forced to recognize positive vices or 
failings. A sorry consolation, no doubt, for a 
man like Lord Braunton, who was tremendously 
in earnest, who was aware of his responsibilities, 
who had ideas and schemes which he meant to 
spend his life in carrying out, and who, like other 
earnest and hard-working persons, sometimes 
stood in need of sympathy and encouragement ; 
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but what is to be done when you have fallen 
madly in love with a woman utterly unsuited to 
you? •Under such deplorable circumstances any 
consolation must be made to do, in default of a 
better. Lord Braunton was clear-headed — both 
his political opponents and his political allies 
accused him of being likewise pig-headqd — he had 
looked things in the face, had tried to cure him- 
self of what he admitted to be an infatuation, had 
failed, and was now resolved to make Lola 
Hamersley his wife, if only he could win her 
consent. 

Whether her consent would ever be won or 
not he was altogether uncertain. Sometimes he 
hoped, and sometimes his heart misgave him. 
At all events, he had persuaded her and her 
father to establish themselves for several months 
at Bridstow, which seemed promising. Then, 
too, he had noticed that, although she confessed 
to a love of admiration, and although she had 
attracted hosts of admirers in London, she never 
manifested any special predilection for one of 
them rather than another, unless it might be for 
himself. This surprised and comforted him ; for 
his looking-glass told him that, so far as appear- 
ance went, he could not hope to compete with 
any chance of success against handsome and well- 
dressed young men;, consequently, if Lola actu- 
ally had a preference for him, she must, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, have a soul above dress 
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and looks. Oddly enough, it did not occur to 
him to think of his title or his money in connec- 
tion with the subject. Personally, he attached no 
importance at all to the former of these fortuitous 
adjuncts, and very little to the latter; and so he. 
took no account of an unflattering explanation 
which would have been the first to suggest itself 
to the ordinary intelligence 

His mother, naturally, was less obtuse; but at 
the same time she blamed neither Mr. Hamersley 
nor the girl for coveting an alliance so eminently 
desirable. She herself, to be sure, did not covet 
an alliance with a Roman Catholic, whose mother 
might have. been, and very likely had been, an 
unpresentable person ; she herself would infinitely 
have preferred a quiet, well-bred English girl like 
Rhoda Meynell. But Braunton was so eccentric 
and unmanageable! He was quite capable of 
living and dying a bachelor; there never was the 
slightest use in opposing him, whereas there 
might possibly be some use in cheerfully granting 
him all the rope that he asked for on the present 
occasion. **The more he sees of her the less he 
will like her,** Lady Braunton reflected; "though 
there isn't really much to dislike in her, and, if 
the worst comes to the worst, she will always look 
and act her part creditably enough — that's one 
comfort.** 

So, on the day succeeding that of Mr. and Miss 
Hamersley *s advent, this amiable and astute lady 
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tripped into her son's study to ask whether there 
was anybody i;i particular whom he would like 
invited to meet them. 

"They will dine here to-night, of course,** she 
said, "and Helen Hinton and her daughter are 
coming to us to-day, you know. I thought of 
sending an appeal to the Foleys,/^r^ et Jtls, so as 
to make an even number And the Meynells — 
shall we have the Meynells?** 

"I think, perhaps, we won*t have the Meynells 
this time, mother,*' answered Lord Braunton, 
looking up a trifle shamefacedly from the papers 
upon which he was engaged. *'Not that I 
shouldn't be delighted to see them ; but — well, 
they were here only the other day.** 

"Oh, yes, I remember that ; but I didn't like to 
leave them out without consulting you, because 
you used to be so very much annoyed last year if 
I ever chanced to omit them from the smallest 
entertainment.** 

Lady Braunton derived some satisfaction from 
the delivery of that little thrust, and was not 
sorry to see by her son*s face that he felt ashamed 
of himself. Indeed he could not but be aware 
that he had behaved rather badly to Rhoda 
Meynell. It was not that he had exactly made 
love to her, nor, of course, had he the vanity to 
imagine that she had lost her heart to him ; but 
he certainly had at one time contemplated asking 
her to marry him, and he supposed that she was 
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not ignorant either of his former intention or of 
his present change of purpose. He could not 
assume that she was in any way disappointed 
(although most likely she would have accepted 
him, because her brother would have approved of 
the match), but it might, without vanity or affec- 
tation, be assumed that no daughter of Eve likes 
to be jilted. Therefore Lord Braunton doubted 
whether a little dinner party of which Miss Mcy- 
nell and Miss Hamersley should form two consti- 
tuent units would prove a very bright success, 
and he was relieved when his mother left the 
room, saying that she would send a note over to 
St. Ann's forthwith. 

But it is a hard matter even in London, and a 
still harder one in the country, to arrange such a 
little dinner as shall be satisfactory to all the 
invited guests, and on the present occasion Lord 
Braunton's contentment was far from being shared 
by Arthur Foley, who, without any warrant for so 
doing, had fully expected to meet the only lady 
in the neighborhood whom he really wanted to 
meet. His countenance fell perceptibly when he 
and his father, arriving rather late, were ushered 
into the presence of four ladies, of whom Miss 
Meynell was not one; yet he did not at once 
abandon all hope, and it was only when he was 
requested to give his arm to Miss Hinton, a 
round-faced young woman with a very low dress, 
and a coiffure somewhat resembling that of a 
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Zulu warrior, that he inwardly and ungallantly 
ejaculated, "What a horrid sell !" 

Well, at any rate, he was not required to exert 
himself much for the entertainment of his com- 
panion ; for soon after she had seated herself at 
the round table, and had ascertained that he knew 
none of the smart people whom a young man, in 
order to be at all worth talking to, ought to 
know, she turned her plump white shoulder 
toward him, and bestowed the favor of her con- 
versation upon Mr. Hamersley, who occupied the 
chair on her right. Robert Hamersley, if not a 
young man, was at least a celebrity ; added to 
which, he was fresh from the fashionable circles 
that Miss Hinton's soul loved, and conversant 
with all the latest scraps of intelligence current 
therein. 

Nevertheless, it was not about the enormous 
sum which Lord A. was reported to have dropped 
at Ascot, nor about the true explanation of Lady 
B.'s abrupt departure for Scotland, nor about 
that odd story which was being circulated respect- 
ing a Hebrew financier and an exalted personage, 
that the great explorer saw fit to talk. He had 
a few words to say upon these matters when 
questioned; but he speedily shifted the subject 
to one which was more properly his own, and so 
admirable a talker was he that before the fish had 
been handed round he had the whole of the small 
party for his audience. Perhaps he prided him- 
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self a little more upon that power of his to attract 
and retain the general attention which he had 
exercised in the presence of far larger assem- 
blages during his brief leonine career; perhaps he 
was shrewd enough to have discovered that what 
makes the majority of lions such terrible bores is 
their modest, but sadly mistaken, reluctance to 
dwell upon their personal adventures. But more 
probably it was because fashionable folks inter- 
ested him very little, and because adventure 
interested him very much that he began to relate, 
in his low, clear voice, wondrous tales of the vast 
Brazilian forests, of the wild Cordilleras, and of 
that terrible Australian desert from which he had 
barely escaped with his life a few years before. 
For the rest, if he was not obtrusively modest, he 
was not in the least boastful, nor could anyone, 
listening to him, doubt that he was telling the 
truth, without embellishment or exaggeration. 
That he was a man of extraordinary courage and 
determination was so well known to the world 
that it was needless either to thrust that fact for- 
ward or to aflFect reticence with regard to it ; but 
there was another and a less creditable character- 
istic of his which incidentally came out again and 
again in the course of his narrative, and which in 
the long run made itself apparent not to Mr. 
Foley alone. Lady Braunton could not repress 
a little deprecating cry of horror when he calmly 
told how, on one occasion, he had left three of 
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his companions to die of hunger, after a struggle 
for their remaining small stock of provisions which 
had ended in his favor only by reason of hfs 
superior strength and their exhaustion. 

"You think that very shocking and unfeeling?" 
said he, with a smile. "But is not that only be- 
cause such situations are unusual? We are not 
called upon every day to decide whether we will 
sacrifice our own lives or those of other people ; 
but almost every day we consult our own interests 
at the expense of somebody else's. Nobody 
thinks of blaming us for doing so ; when the ques- 
tion is one of nations, not of individurils, we are 
even praised and called patriotic for doing so.*' 

"Only, a statesman who acts for the nation is act- 
ing on behalf of the others," Mr. Foley remarked. 

"Well, he can say noSy instead of egOy if it is 
a comfort to him to substitute one word for 
another. The principle of self-preservation rules 
the world, and, although, supposing that you and 
I were tossing about in an open boat together out 
on the Pacific Ocean, without food and no sail in 
sight, it would distress me beyond measure to kill 
and eat you, I have no doubt that I should do it, 
rather than be killed and eaten by you. And I 
have every reason to believe that such would be 
my fate were I to leave matters in your hands, 
instead of taking the initiative." 

Was there a covert allusion to bygone experi- 
ences in the above good-humored, half-ironical 
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hypothesis? Mr. Foley, no doubt, detected one; 
for a faint tinge of color rose slowly to his cheek- 
bones, and he fell back in his chair, without mak- 
ing any rejoinder. 

The brief interval of silence which followed was 
broken by Lady Braunton's cousin, Mrs. Hinton, 
a stout, motherly looking old lady, who asked : 
"And what becomes of your daughter when 
you are exposing yourself to all these horrible 
dangers in uninhabited regions of the earth, Mr. 
Hamersley?'* 

"Ah,** he answered, shaking his head rather 
regretfully, "there are no more horrible dangers, 
nor any more uninhabited regions for me nowa- 
days. Tm not as young as I was, and Lola is a 
good deal older than she was when she was left 
at a boarding school in Paris, or with her mother*s 
people at Rio. La parole est aux jeunes : Tm the 
humble servant where I used to be the lord and 
master, and I don*t suppose I should be allowed 
to set out on a fresh enterprise, even if I had the 
necessary activity and energy.** 

"Well, of course, your daughter will marry 
soon,**' Mrs. Hinton began ; and then, somewhat 
maladroitly, for indeed the probability that Miss 
Hamersley would not long remain a spinster wa§ 
an innocent suggestion enough, checked herself. 

A shade of embarrassment was visible upon 
every countenance save that of the young lady 
alluded to, who continued to manipulate her fan 
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with unruffled composure. She was seated on 
her host's left, and presently she whispered some- 
thing to him which neither Arthur nor Mrs. 
Hinton caught, but which caused the latter to 
survey the couple through her eyeglasses with an 
anxious frown. It is not unlikely that Mrs. Hin- 
ton, in common with the rest of Lord Braunton's 
relatives, was afraid the head of the family might 
be going to make a very great fool of himself. 
' However that might be, it seemed to be an 
actual fact — and a most astonishing fact it ap- 
peared to Arthur — that one who had abundantly 
established his claim to rank as a ruler of men 
was himself ruled by an indolent, and surely not 
a very formidable, girl. After dinner was over 
Mr. Hamersley proved the truth of the assertion 
which he had previously made, by admitting to 
his young cousin that he was only at Bridstow 
because Lola had decided upon that spot for their 
summer residence. 

"For many reasons," he said, "I should per- 
sonally have preferred some other place ; but at 
my time of life one isn't hard to please, and, as I 
am writing another book, I shall not want for 
occupation. The only question is whether she 
herself won't find existence in these parts a duller 
business than she anticipates. With the sea and 
a trout stream close at hand, a man can always 
discover some amusement for himself; but how 
about the amusements that young ladies require?" 
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"Well, there are young ladies who manage to 
get along quite contentedly in this neighborhood, 
you know," Arthur observed. 

"There is Miss Meynell, I am told. Very good 
and very charming, no doubt ; but perhaps not 
quite in Lola's style. By the way, I should like 
to meet Colonel Meynell ; from what Braunton 
has told me, I should think he must be a fine 
fellow. Perhaps you'll introduce me to him 
when you get a chance/* 

"I shall be only too delighted,*' Arthur de- 
clared. But he was not sure that the colonel 
would be quite in his cousin*s style ; and most 
likely his doubts were painted upon his features, 
for Mr. Hamersley laughed and said : 

"Oh, I'll promise not to hurt your friend's feel- 
ings. Heathen as I am, I have a sincere respect 
for practical Christianity. Christianity exercises 
a civilizing influence and, for the present, at all 
events, it is absolutely indispensable. I am so 
convinced of that that I have always been careful 
to refrain from breathing a word against the 
missionaries, though I have come across a fair 
sprinkling of missionaries who were not entitled 
to anybody's respect. By all accounts. Colonel 
Meynell is. A sportsman, too, which shows that 
there can't be much amiss with him." 

Now, if Arthur was sorry to hear his cousin 
describe himself so coolly as a heathen, he could 
not quarrel with sentiments which appeared to 
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him to be expressed after a very honest and 
manly fashion ; and as for that story about fight- 
ing for food with starving men and then leaving 
them to their fate — well, it certainly was not a 
pretty story ; but, then, as Mr. Hamersley had 
observed, such terrible dilemmas do not present 
themselves every day, and until one has been 
placed in a similar predicament one can hardly 
tell what one's own conduct would have been. 
Moreover, there was no reason at all why the sur- 
vivor should not have held his tongue about the 
whole affair, had he been so minded. 

It was, therefore, with very kindly and cousinly 
feelings toward the Hamersleys, and not without 
hopes of eventually establishing a cordial under- 
standing between them and his friends at Moor 
Cottage, that Arthur betook himself to the draw- 
ing room, where Lola, who was lounging upon a 
sofa some little distance apart from the other 
ladies, at once signaled to him to approach her. 

*'I trust," said she, when she had drawn away 
her dress, so as to make room for him upon the 
sofa, **that my father has not been committing 
any more indiscretions since we left you. To 
relate such horrors to a party of sober, respect- 
able English people — it was unheard of! But 
sometimes he can't resist playing the enfant 
terrible. He knew how easy it would be to 
shock you all, and the temptation was too 
much." 

658959 
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"I don't think we are so very easily shocked, 
and I am quite sure that he didn't wish to shock 
us," answered Arthur; for, indeed, the young 
lady's supercilious tone was a little irritating. 

"Oh, if you are quite sure, there is no more to 
be said; you know him, of course, so much better 
than I do. During your absence," she went on, 
presently, "I have been hearing a great deal 
about these marvelous Meynells — especially 
about the sister, whom you admire so profoundly. 
I hadn't heard so much about her before, because 
my chief informant has been Lord Braunton, 
who seems to prefer singing the praises of the 
brother. Is that owing to a guilty conscience or 
to fear of making me jealous, do you think?" 

"I'm sure I don't know," answered Arthur 
rather curtly. "Why should you be jealous of 
Miss Meynell?" 

"Why, indeed! Although I haven't seen her, 
I am vain enough to believe that I should never 
have the slightest reason to be jealous of her — or 
of any other woman." 

"Well, you must be tolerably vain to make 
such a boast as that!" Arthur could not help 
exclaiming. 

"Not so very," returned Lola, keeping up the 
leisurely movement of her fan, and surveying him 
languidly from beneath her long eyelashes. "I'm 
only vain upon one point; and, after all, that 
isn't so much vanity as recognition of what is 
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undeniable. It*s a simple fact that I haven't yet 
met one solitary man whom I couldn't bring to 
my feet with more or less ease, if I chose to take 
the trouble." 

"Do you know, I think you have met one now," 
said Arthur. For really she had invited this 
salutary snub, and he felt no compunction about 
inflicting it. 

She was not at all offended ; she only opened 
those wonderful eyes of hers a little more 
widely, and displayed her white, regular teeth 
in a laugh which seemed to denote genuine 
amusement. 

"You really should not be so imprudent !*' she. 
said. "If you go about defying people like that 
your challenge will be taken up and you will be 
punished for your temerity one of these fine 
days. Just consider what Lord Brauntonis; a 
more cool, steadfast, and unimpressionable being 
doesn't exist, even in England. And yet " 

But at this juncture Lord Braunton himself 
drew near, casting envious glances through his 
spectacles at the corner of the sofa which Arthur 
occupied ; so the latter good-naturedly ceded his 
place and strolled away. He did not particularly 
care to hear the end of his cousin's unfinished 
sentence, nor did he admire her taste in proclaim- 
ing a conquest which needed no proclamation. 
Still he had to admit that there was something 
curiously disturbing about her, something which 
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might very well cause even a sober sort of man 
to lose his head, should she choose to exert her 
latent powers, and once more he felt humbly 
thankful that his own love for Rhoda Meynell 
was a sufficient protection against all the wiles of 
such enchantresses as Lola Hamersley. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

CRUEL SALLY CRIBBETS. 

Of course, Lord Braunton knew very well that, 
sooner or later, it would be necessary to make 
the Hamersleys and Meynells acquainted with 
one another; still, as he was not precisely eager 
to effect the introduction in person, he was not 
sorry to hear that Arthur Foley had secured the 
busy colonel for a day's trout-fishing with Mr. 
Hamersley, and that the ladies were to meet at 
Moor Cottage about tea time. He himself had 
to attend quarter sessions on the appointed day ; 
so that he was compelled to forego the pleasure 
of joining the party. 

Now, it was not altogether without trepidation 
that Arthur, who had taken some pains to arrange 
this satisfactory little scheme, set out with his 
cousin for the pool where Colonel Meynell had 
agreed to meet them; for the colonel (who, it 
appeared, knew all about the celebrated explorer, 
and had even the air of having heard a thing or 
two not wholly to the celebrated explorer's 
advantage) had been rather dry in his manner 
when first approached, saying that he had a lot of 
work on hand, and affirming that Arthur knew 
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the stream by this time quite as well as he did — 
which was absurd. But very soon after the two 
men had exchanged greetings it became evident 
that they would get on together quite as well as 
need be. Each took a quick, comprehensive sur- 
vey of the other, and then there was a short talk 
about the weather and about flies, which speedily- 
placed them upon a footing of mutual understand- 
ing and esteem. Whatever may be the sport or 
pastime in hand, everybody is glad to discover 
that he has to do with a companion who knows 
what he is about ; moreover, Arthur might have 
been aware that it was never Colonel Meynell's 
way to be uncivil to those whom he disliked. 

As a matter of fact, the colonel did not dislike 
Mr. Hamersley at. all. Reasons, or half-formed 
reasons, he may have had for regretting Mr. 
Hamersley's presence at Bridstow at that par- 
ticular moment ; but he was not thinking of thfese 
while he admired the splendid physique of the 
deep-chested fisherman on the other side of the 
stream, nor did they prevent him, when at length 
it was time to lay aside the rods and partake of a 
little refreshment, from paying some hearty and 
sincere compliments to his fellow-angler's skill. 
This was between two and three o'clock in the 
afternoon, and the result of the day's labors had, 
so far, been highly gratifying. 

"It's true," the colonel remarked, while he 
munched his sandwich, "that we're in luck to get 
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such a sky as this ; still, making allowance for 
that, I think we may claim to have done middling 
well, and we ought to do even better this after- 
noon." 

"I suppose you'll try higher up now," said 
Arthur, who, with an unselfishness which, it is 
to be feared, had scarcely been appreciated, had 
decided to leave his rod at home that day. 

Oh, yes, of course," answered the colonel. 
Don't you stay with us, if youVe had enough of 
it. We shall see you again between five and six 
o'clock. And, by the way, perhaps you wouldn't 
mind telling Rhoda not to keep tea waiting for 
us, in case we should be a little late." 

'*Well, I was thinking that I might as well be 
moving slowly down before long," Arthur ad- 
mitted, "ru leave your message for your sister 
as I pass the cottage, and then I dare say Miss 
Hamersley may want me to show her the shortest 
way up." 

But he reflected with satisfaction that there 
would be no need to trouble his head about Miss 
Hamersley yet awhile, as he hurried down 
through the woods, after quitting the anglers 
whom he felt that he might now safely leave to 
their own devices. Nor was it any great disap- 
pointment to him to be informed, on arriving at 
Moor Cottage, that Miss Meynell had gone out ; 
for he happened to have a pretty shrewd idea 
of where Miss Meynell was likely to be found. 
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Had she not casually mentioned to him, some 
days before, that she had promised to take a 
party of small children down to the sands that 
afternoon? And was he not bound to seek her 
out, lest by any chance her brother's important 
message should fail to reach her? Thus it is 
that, although truly unselfish conduct is always 
its own reward, an additional recompense is occa- 
sionally thrown in by the kind Fates. 

He had spoken of moving slowly downward; 
but it is hardly necessary to say that he accom- 
plished the distance which separated Moor Cot- 
tage from the sea at a rate of speed which would 
have done no discredit to a professional pedes- 
trian, and after that it did not take him long to 
reach the sandy cove where, as he had antici- 
pated, Rhoda Meynell was seated, with her crew 
of bare-legged brats disporting themselves among 
the pools and the seaweed-covered rocks around 
her. These ragamuffins, emancipated for a few 
hours (Heaven only knows by means of what 
casuistry) from the beneficent sway of the Educa- 
tion Act, were raising such a clamor among them 
that she did not hear the sound of advancing 
footsteps, and turned an amazed pair of eyes 
upon Arthur when he accosted her. 

"You don't mean to say that you have given 
it up in disgust!" she exclaimed. "I was just 
thinking that you couldn't have had more perfect 
weather." 
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"Oh, that's all right/' the young man answered, 
dropping into a sitting posture upon the sand by 
her side ; "they're having grand sport, and they're 
as happy as possible. But two rods are enough, 
you know, and, as I wasn't fishing, I thought I 
would leave them after luncheon. Your brother 
wanted me to look you up and tell you that 
perhaps they might not get back to tea very 
punctually." 

*'0h, but I hope you haven't come toiling all 
this way upon such an unnecessary errand !" the 
girl exclaimed in accents of concern ; "Victor 
can't have meant you to do that ; he knows quite 
well that I never expect him until I see him." 

"Well, you see," answered Arthur, who was 
only momentarily put out of countenance, "I 
should have had to come down to Bridstow any- 
how, to act as guide to Miss Hamersley, and from 
what you said the other day I thought I might 
very likely find you here. Shall I be in your way 
if I stay for a bit? Of course my cousin won't be 
anything like ready for me yet." 

It is certain that if he had been in Miss Mey- 
nell's way she would have been far too amiable 
and too polite to tell him so ; but she was able, 
without any violation of her habitual veracity, to 
assure him that she was very glad to have his 
company; and for some little time they chatted 
easily and naturally about this, that, and the 
other — their intercourse having now reached that 
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pleasant stage at which occasional lapses into 
silence are no longer noticed or guarded against. 
Arthur, reclining upon his elbow, his head sup- 
ported by his hand and his straw hat tilted for- 
ward, was very well satisfied to lie there and gaze 
at her, as she sat with her slim fingers clasped 
round her knees. The light breeze which was 
blowing from the sea stirred her brown hair; her 
profile was clearly cut against the silvery-gray 
sky, and he could study it as much as he pleased, 
for her eyes were seldom removed from her small 
charges — some of whom, indeed, were so small 
that it was quite necessary to keep a constant 
watch upon them. 

"You haven't told me anything about your 
cousin yet,** she remarked presently. 

"Oh, I think you'll like him; he*s a distinct 
acquisition. He has seen and done all manner of 
out of the way things, and he talks about them 
awfully well, without any swagger or self-asser- 
tion — 






'But I wasn't thinking of Mr. Hamersley," in- 
terrupted Rhoda, "I meant his daughter. What 
is she like? Very beautiful, of course; but what 
besides? Clever? — smartly dressed? — inclined to 
put up with us and our rustic ways?" 

"Well," answered the young man, "she is 
undoubtedly beautiful — quite in a tropical style 
of beauty; but what she is besides I can hardly 
tell you. I think she rather goes in for being 
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nothing besides, and having no pretension to 
cleverness ; though every now and then she says 
things which sound to me clever enough. As for 
putting up with what you call our rustic ways, I 
shouldn't think she would have the cheek to 
assume any airs* of superiority with you. She 
was pleased to chaff me a little; but I'm glad to 
say that she didn't succeed in getting a rise out 
of me." 

Either Arthur's sketch was more graphic than 
he was aware of or his intonation told tales; 
for Miss Meynell divined, without putting any 
further questions, what was the nature of the 
chaff to which her brother's disciple had been 
exposed. "Well, you know, Mr. Foley," was her 
remark, "that is only what you must expect. 
One can't take up good works at your age — at 
least, a man can't — without being laughed at. 
But I hope you don't mind." 

"Haven't I just been telling you that I don't 
mind a bit?" returned Arthur, with some pardon- 
able indignation. "What a poor opinion you 
must have of me! Mind being laughed at for 
doing the things that you do, and that your 
brother does! Not that anybody, except some 
occasional silly young woman from South Amer- 
ica, is at all likely to laugh at me ; and not that 
I'm allowed to do what you and your brother 
do. That's just it : you neither of you seem to 
think that I am worthy of the slightest trust 
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or confidence — and that, I must confess, I do 
mind." 

She turned her face toward him, surprised by 
his sudden vehemence. 

**I don't know why you should say that,*' she 
answered gently. "I believe Victor trusts you 
implicitly and — so do I. But what is it that you 
want to do? Surely not to preach or to offer up 
extempore prayer?" 

**Well, no; not exactly that," he admitted, 
and, chancing to catch her eye, he could not help 
laughing a little, in spite of his vexation ; "only 
your brother won't let me be of any real use to 
him, and now you take it for granted that I must 
be afraid of ridicule, although you would never 
dream of dreading ridicule yourself. It isn't very 
flattering." 

**Ah, there's all the difference in the world 
between girls and young men. Nobody thinks 
it ridiculous in a girl to nurse sick people or to 
take a number of dirty little children out of the 
slums where they live, for an afternoon. On the 
contrary, she is praised and admired for her 
unselfishness. But if you were to hear that some 
college friend of yours was employing himself in 
that way, wouldn't you smile? And wouldn't 
you, perhaps, wonder what his object was?'* 

"I dare say I might ; but that only shows that 
one is apt to be incredulous and suspicious; it 
doesn't prove that the other fellow would care a 
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straw what I thought of him. And one thing I 
can truly say, Miss Meynell, I don't care, and 
never shall care, a straw what any man or woman 
in the world may think of my proceedings so long 
as you don't despise me." 

This was pretty plain speaking; and the words 
were hardly out of his mouth before Arthur 
began to feel a little alarmed at his own temerity. 
He did not, however, appear to have alarmed his 
companion, who replied simply: *'I should think 
there was very little danger of your being 
despised by anybody. All I wanted to make 
you understand was that you are of great use to 
us and that Victor can't very well ask you to do 
more for him than you are doing. He won't let 
me do much more, except in the way of nursing, 
which, of course, is a woman's business. He 
himself does preach in a sort of fashion, and 
sometimes he holds short services for the men 
who won't go to church or chapel ; but he always 
says that nothing of that kind ought to be at- 
tempted by anyone who hasn't invincible faith, 
besides a thorough comprehension of the people 
with whom he has to deal. Well, it's no insult to 
you to say that you haven't been here long 
enough yet to have taken the measure of our 
people. They are easy enough to get on with, 
because of their natural politeness; but they are 
not so easily understood, and anyone who hasn't 
been brought up among them is almost sure to 
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offend some of their innumerable prejudices or 
superstitions, — after which he may grow gray in 
their service, like dear old Mr. Latimer, whom 
they all respect, without ever being admitted into 
their confidence." 

"Oh, I know; and, of course, I don't want to 
undertake work for which I have none of the re- 
quisite knowledge or training," answered Arthur. 

He paused, being sensible of some difficulty in 
stating precisely what he did want ; but he was 
relieved from any immediate necessity for further 
explanation by the abrupt departure of his audi- 
tor, who started to her feet and began running 
toward a distant ridge of rocks, whence at that 
moment a loud and piercing screech had arisen. 

This cry of distress proceeded from the power- 
ful lungs of Miss Sarah Cribbets, who had just 
met with a vexatious accident. Notwithstand- 
ing certain infirmities of temper, Sally Cribbets 
enjoyed a high degree of popular esteem by 
reason of her remarkable athletic proficiency. 
Though only in her seventh year she could turn 
coach-wheels and stand on her head as well as 
any boy of double that age. Moreover, she 
could, or boasted that she could, win a race, run- 
ning backward, against any one of her sex and 
time of life, progressing in the ordinary manner — 
subject, of course, to reasonable handicap allow- 
ances. Now, whether those who had on this 
occasion arranged such a contest had been influ- 
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enced by unworthy sentiments of envy or jeal- 
ousy, or whether they had forgotten to take into 
account the treacherous nature of the course, 
which was traversed by lines of low rocks and 
slippery seaweed, it is impossible, in the face of 
conflicting evidence, to say; but the deplorable 
result was that poor Sally, covering her ground 
in magnificent style, and conscientiously refrain- 
ing from throwing a glance over her shoulder, 
fouled a block of sandstone, which jerked her fat 
legs from under her, flung her high into the air, 
and landed her, head first, in the pool of salt 
water where she now sat, rending heaven with 
her howls and imprecations. 

'^She can't be. much hurt, you know, or she 
wouldn't be able to make such a terrific row," 
Arthur observed reassuringly, when Miss Mey- 
nell and he reached the spot. "Good gracious ! 
what language for an imp of that size to use !" 

"Oh, you mustn't blame her; they all do it, 
and they don't know what the words mean. 
They have been accustomed to hear them from 
their infancy," said Rhoda hurriedly, as she 
stooped down to lift the vociferous sufferer out 
of the water. 

But Arthur quickly intercepted her. "Let me 
do it," he entreated; "she'll ruin your dress if 
you don't stand clear of her. I'll carry her home 
and see that she's properly attended to. Where 
does she live?" 
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Well, there was not much damage done, ex- 
cept, indeed, to Arthur's trousers, and Miss Sally 
might very well have walked home. But having 
heard the gentleman say something about carry- 
ing her, she announced her determination of 
holding him to his word, nor could she by any 
means be persuaded to release him. Already 
once that afternoon — so she said in effect — had 
she been made the victim of a misplaced confi- 
dence, and once was enough. As the only result 
of reasoning with her was to draw from her a 
renewed series of yells, it was at length judged 
politic to accede to her wishes; but Rhoda 
remarked that it was time for them all to be 
going home now, and that they would go 
together. 

Thus it came to pass that Miss Lola Hamersley, 
strolling leisurely forth, arrayed in a very exquisite 
summer costume which she had recently ordered 
from one of the most renowned of London dress- 
makers, and making her way across the village 
street with the intention of keeping her appoint- 
ment at Moor Cottage, was suddenly confronted 
by a queer little procession. First marched 
Arthur Foley, who bore the dripping Sarah in 
his arms, and whose anxious countenance showed 
that he was nervously endeavoring to propitiate 
his fair burden ; next came Rhoda Meynell, with 
a ragged maiden of twelve or thirteen clinging to 
either arm ; behind her walked sundry disheveled 
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matrons, who had come to claim their 'respective 
offspring, while the rear was brought up by the 
rank and file of the expedition, dancing and 
chanting a shrill chorus. 

Well, here was a fine opportunity, if ever there 
was one, for manifesting a good man's sublime 
indifference to the mockery of thoughtless friv- 
olity ; but, somehow or other, Arthur did not 
avail hims^f of it. On the contrary, he turned 
as pOT as a turkey-cock, and stood still, looking 
like the prince of fools, while Lola, after staring 
for a moment, broke out into peal after peal of 
unrestrained laughter. 



CHAPTER IX. 

RHODA DISAPPOINTS SEVERAL PERSONS. 

Now the worst of it was that Lola*s merriment 
was perfectly genuine and irrepressible. A sub- 
dued smile, a polite sneer, perhaps an ironical 
compliment or two might have been anticipated, 
and might also have been endured with compara- 
tive equanimity; but that prolonged and open- 
mouthed hilarity was enough to enrage the 
meekest of mankind. It enraged Arthur to such 
a degree that, after the first shock of the en- 
counter, he almost ceased to feel foolish, and 
glared at his cousin with a fury which only made 
her laugh the more. 

"Ought I to beg your pardon?" she asked, rs 

m 

soon as she was able to speak. "Judging by 
your face, I ought; but really, I couldn't help 
myself. You can't imagine how funny you 
looked! So horrified at being caught, and so 
evidently anxious to bolt down a side street, 
instead of stepping forward proudly, like the 
hero of a Sunday book. I presume you have 
just been imperiling your life to save that inter- 
esting infant from a watery grave." 

ii6 
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"I have been doing no such thing,*' answered 
Arthur very snappishly. "The child tumbled 
I into a pool and wouldn't walk home with the 
others; so somebody had to carry her. It's 
excruciatingly funny, no doubt ; but not having 
your delicate sense of humor, I can't quite see 
the point of the joke." 

For an instant Lola's great dark eyes opened 
themselves widely and flashed. She was not 
accustomed to be addressed in that tone, and 
deep down beneath the surface of her lazy non- 
chalance there lurked a volcanic temper. But 
such an insignificant pebble as Arthur had flung 
into the crater hardly sufliced to call forth an 
eruption. So she only laughed again, and 
remarked : 

"I despair of being able to make you see the 
joke without a mirror. And even then, perhaps ! 
Meanwhile, won't you introduce me to Miss 
Meynell? I was on my way to her house; but I 
am afraid I should have arrived long before my 
time." 

Rhoda gently disengaged herself from her two 
attendant damsels, and, stepping forward, held 
out her hand to the smartly attired stranger, by 
whom — contrary, it may be, to the latter's expec- 
tation — she was not in the least overawed. 

"It is I who am behind my time," she said; "I 
did not notice how late it was, and then we were 
delayed by Sally's misfortunes. But I can safely 
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dismiss my squad now, and we will go straight up 
the hill, if you don't mind a rather scrambling 
walk in those thin shoes. Mr. Foley has been 
so very kind already that I am sure he will be 
good enough to carry poor Sally a little farther, 
— any of the girls will show him where her 
mother lives, — and I dare say he will catch us up 
soon." 

Lola glanced down at her Parisian shoes and 
then up at the wooded acclivity which she was 
invited to scale. *'I shall be charmed to do 
whatever you wish," she answered; "but, since 
we have met, would it not be pleasanter if you 
were to come to tea with me, instead of my 
going to you ? And you too, as soon as you have 
accomplished your charitable errand," she added, 
nodding at her cousin. 

Rhoda assented at once; but Arthur, some- 
what sullenly murmured something about having 
to go up the hill first, anyhow. 

"Oh, you needn't distress yourself about your 
muddy trousers," Miss Hamersley was so kind as 
to say ; "we won't look at them." 

"I wasn't thinking of my trousers," returned 
Arthur (though in truth he had been thinking of 
them a little) ; "but if Miss Meynell isn't going 
back to the Cottage for tea, I suppose she will 
want to send a message there, and I had better 
take it. I can come down here again afterward, 
if it isn't too late." 
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Probably he did not expect to be taken at his 
word, and Rhoda of course protested that she 
could not think of giving him all that trouble; 
but, somehow or other, she was drawn away by 
her new acquaintance in the midst of her protes- 
tations, and the upshot was that Arthur was left, 
without precise instructions, to find his way to 
the abode of the Cribbets family, whither he was 
accompanied by a crowd of Sally's companions, 
who may possibly have looked forward to finish- 
ing the day with the crowning diversion of seeing 
her soundly chastised by her mother for getting 
her clothes in such a mess. 

It was a profoundly humiliated and likewise a 
very angry young man who might, soon after- 
ward, have been seen striding up through the 
woods toward Colonel Meynell's residence. He 
had got rid of Sally and her horrid little inquisi- 
tive friends; he had also got rid of Mrs. Cribbets, 
whose clamorous indignation he had silenced by 
the shabby expedient of offering her five shillings 
to say no more about it; but how was he to 
silence the reproaches of a scornful and incor- 
ruptible conscience? What an ass he had made 
of himself! What a superlative, what a despic- 
able and — worst of all — what an unnecessary ass! 
He had turned scarlet to the roots of his hair, he 
had spluttered ridiculously, he had lost his tem- 
per, he had made it evident that, in spite of his 
swagger, he was ashamed to be seen with a 
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ragged child in his arms — and all this because a 
girl whose opinion he did not value one farthing 
had been rude enough to burst out laughing in 
his face. It would have been so simple to turn 
the tables upon her by ignoring her hilarity alto- 
gether, as Rhoda had done. Rhoda, who really 
and honestly didn't care, who was a long way- 
above caring whether her actions excited merri- 
ment or not, and who, as he could not help sus- 
pecting, with a sharp twinge of self-contempt, had 
dispatched him on this errand merely out of com- 
passion, and in order to give him a little time in 
which to recover himself. One must be very 
young to suffer such torments as Arthur Foley 
suffered during that rapid, up-hill walk of his; 
but nearly all of us either have suffered, or are 
going to suffer, somewhat similar torments, so 
that we may manage to squeeze out a little pity 
for him. 

Not, of course, that he wanted to be pitied. 
This was just what he felt to be so intolerable — 
this certitude that Lola Hamersley, as well as 
Rhoda Meynell, was sorry for him, and that in 
all probability the two girls were even now agree- 
ing that he had been punished enough. Well, 
there was no help for it ; what had happened was 
beyond recall, and they must pity him or laugh 
at him or despise him as they might think best. 
But he was not going back to Bridstow to tea 
with them. No, he certainly would not do that ; 
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he would go straight home, and as soon as pos- 
sible he would find some occupation that would 
take him far away from home — some occupation 
for which he was better fitted than he was for 
philanthropic and religious work. As for Rhoda, 
iu>t only was he unworthy of her, but she 
obviously deemed him so. If she had cared in 
the least little bit for him, she must have taken 
either his side or Lola's in that absurd encounter; 
she could not have remained so coolly and good- 
humoredly indifferent. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that all this pro- 
digious fuss was quite uncalled for, and that the 
two ladies who had contrived, between them, to 
reduce a fellow-creature to the verge of despair 
were not even thinking about him just then. At 
the moment Lola was apologizing — though with- 
out much appearance of embarrassment or con- 
trition — for the lodging-house tea and the lodging- 
house bread and butter with which they had been 
supplied. 

"You would have fared much better at home, 
I know," said she; "and I also should have fared 
much better, if I hadn't shirked the walk. But I 
do so loathe walking! Besides, we can have a 
comfortable talk by ourselves now. When my 
father is in the room, nobody else gets much 
chance of talking ; and I dare say your brother is 
almost as bad — or as good. It saves trouble, 
that sort of thing," added Lola, with a meditative 
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yawn, **but rather restricts one's opportunities of 
cultivating fresh acquaintances." 

Nevertheless,. it did not seem as if she was pre- 
pared to make any great use of her present oppor- 
tunity, nor, apparently, had she anything particu- 
lar to talk about. The burden of keeping the 
conversation alive fell entirely upon Rhoda, who 
soon reached the end of her list of available 
topics. What, indeed, was there to be said to a 
girl who had no rural tastes, who did not pretend 
to feel the faintest interest in Bridstow or its 
vicinity, who declined to be drawn into a descrip- 
tion of London gayeties, and who would not even 
grumble at having been deprived of them? It 
was only the incidental mention of Lord Braun- 
ton's name that caused this beautiful and impas- 
sive creature to rouse herself a little. 

*' What an excellent man !" she exclaimed, with 
her usual half-mocking intonation. "Clever, too, 
I am told; though I should never have discov- 
ered it for myself, because I am so stupid. Of" 
course, I have discovered that he is silly — like all 
men, clever and otherwise.'* 

Silly?" repeated Rhoda, raising her eyebrows. 
Do you not think so? By all accounts you 
ought to think so; and I am sure his mother 
does. But then, as I say, all men are the same, 
and one must take them as one finds them. Take 
them or leave them— the latter for choice. I 
suppose," continued Lola reflectively, "it is not 
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quite SO pleasant to be left by them; but that 
is an experience which hasn't fallen to my lot 
as yet.** 

It was impossible to take this speech, .which 
was delivered in a perfectly cool, matter of course 
tone, as an intentional insult, and for the moment 
Rhoda felt more disposed to laugh than to be 
offended. Still she could think of no appropriate 
rejoinder, and presently her entertainer resumed : 

"The English system of marrying for love is 
absurd. If only we had all been in France, you 
would have been Lady Braunton by this time; 
and then — well, then I think I should have 
amused myself.'* 

Rhoda colored a little, and frowned. **I don't 
know what might have happened if we had all 
been French,** she answered ; **but I see no 
reason why I should have married Lord Braun- 
ton even then. There has never been any ques- 
tion of such a thing.*' 

•'Oh, there has been a question of it. Ask his 
mother, if you doubt me. You might ask your 
brother, I imagine." 

"I do not wish to ask any questions upon the 
subject. And may T tell you that what you said 
just now — about amusing yourself, I mean — is a 
thing which ladies cannot say in this country? 
You spoke without thinking, I am sure." 

Lola made a grimace. "I am rebuked," she 
answered, "and I bow. In future I will think 
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without speaking; that is always the best plan, 
as well as the least troublesome. But you must 
not take me too literally; my ways of amusing 
myself are innocent and sans consequence. So 
then you have no fancy — no little weakness at all 
for this poor Braunton?" 

"Oh, no; none whatever," answerjed Rhoda, 
who felt that all this was extremely impertinent, 
yet hardly knew how to stop it. 

"That is a pity. We might have contended 
for him — it would have passed the time. I 
should have beaten you ; but, if you had wanted 
him very much, I would have given him back to 
you before going away. In such affairs I am 
never ungenerous." 

In spite of herself, Rhoda could not help 
laughing. "I am glad to hear that you are 
generous," said she; "I can tell by the evidence 
of my own senses that you are extraordinarily 
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"So my cousin, Arthur Foley, tells me ; but I 
assure you, as I assured him, that I only boast of 
one power, and I doubt whether I am really vain 
of that one. Apropos, what has become of him, 
I wonder? Can he have gone home in the sulks 
because I laughed at him?" 

Rhoda thought it by no means unlikely that he 
had. As, however, she did not wish to expose 
the poor fellow to further ridicule, she only 
answered: "He may have gone home without 
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having been sulky; I am afraid he must have 
got very wet, carrying that soaking child, and 
probably he has had to change his clothes. Any- 
how, it is high time for me to be going home 
now." 

She went away with a very decided conviction 
that it would never be possible for her to asso- 
ciate upon terms of iriendliness with Lola Hamers- 
ley. It was not that she objected at all — except 
on poor Lord Braunton's account — to that boldly 
announced flirtation, or that she personally 
resented Lola's challenge. She was very well 
aware that the other was more than a match for 
her in respect of looks, and had no ambition to 
try conclusions against a rival of that kind. But 
the girl — so she said to herself — was not a lady ; 
men might find her fascinating, because she was 
so beautiful, but women never could. So, per- 
haps, all things considered, it was just as well that 
she wore thin shoes and disliked walking up-hill. 

Having thus summarily disposed of Miss 
Hamersley, and having bestowed a remorseful 
thought or two upon Arthur Foley, of whose 
good nature she now began to think that she had 
taken somewhat undue advantage, Rhoda made 
her way, at a brisk pace, to Moor Cottage, where 
the two jolly fishermen were found, refreshing 
themselves with something a little stronger than 
tea. Very jolly they were, after a memorable 
day's sport, and Mr. Hamersley, who remained 
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for another quarter of an hour, chatting pleas- 
antly about trout fishing and sylvan scenery, 
made a much more favorable impression upon 
Miss Meynell than his daughter had done. But 
Victor did not join very heartily in the commen- 
dation which she pronounced upon the celebrated 
traveler after the latter had taken his leave. He 
said : "Oh, yes ; the man is good company," and 
then fell into a brown study, leaving several 
remarks of his sister's unnoticed. 

But the brief description which she presently 
gave of Lola caused him to rouse himself, and 
observe: "Such superlative beauty is a great 
power, of course; everybody must acknowledge 
that. Still I must say I should have thought 
that if there was a man on earth who was proof 
against mere appeals to the senses, it was Lord 
Braunton." 

"Oh, you have heard, then?** 

"Hamersley gave me a hint. I might have 
guessed that they hadn't come here for nothing; 
but then, as I say, I flattered myself that I knew 
Braunton better than I do. Has Miss Hamersley 
been enlightening you? She must be a nice 
modest sort of young woman.** 

He seemed to be so vexed, and spoke in 
accents of such unwonted ascerbity, that Rhoda 
thought she had better not report a conversation 
which, after all, had been more or less of a confi- 
dential one. So she replied evasively that there 
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did not appear to be much mystery about the 
matter, or desire for mystery on the part of those 
concerned in it. 

"Lady Braunton almost told me in so many 
words how things were the night that we dined 
with them," said she. **I think something must 
have been said to Mr. Foley, too." 

The colonel glanced up sharply. "Do you 
mean to say that Lady Braunton approves of the 
match, then?" he asked. 

"Oh, I don't know that she quite likes it; but 
what can she do? Lord Braunton is his own 
master. There is no engagement yet, though, I 
believe, and if it ever comes to an engagement — 
well, I suppose it is better that he should please 
himself, isn't it?" 

**I don't know," answered her brother; "I 
haven't seen the girl yet. Certainly it isn't 
always better for a man to please himself at a 
given moment. He may lose his head and take 
some step which he will regret for the rest of his 
life. I wonder Braunton hasn't spoken to me 
about this; it would have been more straight- 
forward of him if he had, I think." 

Rhoda looked down, and held her peace. She 
could not help knowing what this meant, but she 
sincerely trusted that Lord Braunton would be 
allowed to keep his own counsel respecting affairs 
which only concerned himself. She would even 
have said as much, had it not been at variance 
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alike with her custom and her principles to offer 
any suggestion to that autocratic little brother 
of hers. But the colonel removed all such diffi- 
culties from her path by resuming, after a pause : 

"Well, you and I must be straightforward with 
one another, at any rate. There are things which 
one doesn't generally talk about, but one knows 
them all the same, and sometimes it becomes 
necessary just to allude to them. Now, tell me 
honestly, Rhoda — has this business made you 
unhappy?" 

She looked him full in the face with her clear, 
truthful eyes, and answered unhesitatingly, "Not 
in the slightest degree." 

He could not doubt her sincerity, and, of 
course, it was a relief to learn that he had been 
alarming himself without reason ; yet he was half 
provoked with her for being so positive about it. 

"That is all right," said he; "but I am afraid 
you may wait long and seek far before you meet 
with Braunton's equal. Take him all round, he 
is as good a fellow as there is in England — and, 
do you know, Rhoda, I used to fancy that that 
was your opinion of him." 

''So it was, and so it is," the girl replied; "but 
I never could have married him. At least," she 
added — for Victor had taught her to be scrupu- 
lously exact in her statements — "I am quite sure 
that I could never marry him now,- even if he 
were to ask me." 
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"Because he has allowed himself to be ensnared 
by Miss Hamersley?" 

"Oh, no; not because of that. I should feel 
just in the same way if there were no Miss 
Hamersley in existence. I am glad you asked 
me about it. Victor; because I couldn't have told 
you unless I had been asked, and I wanted you 
to know." 

He opened his lips, as if with the intention of 
putting some further question to her, but, think- 
ing better of it, closed them again. Perhaps he 
may have felt that he had already reached the 
limits of legitimate interrogation. 



CHAPTER X. 

SUMMARY PROCEEDINGS. 

It is probably safe to assume that for every 
man who hangs himself or cuts his throat, there 
must be fully a score who quite seriously contem- 
plate that desperate course and who, upon more 
mature consideration, decide to live a little longer. 
Arthur Foley, as has been said, returned home 
from that unlucky encounter of his with his 
cousin Lola so overwhelmed with mortification, 
and so persuaded of his unworthiness to take any 
further share in Miss Meynell's good works, that 
he could see nothing for it but to throw up 
everything and quit St. Ann's for good and all. 
A night's rest, however, made the difference 
which it usually does make, and the next morn- 
ing found him in a somewhat less despondent 
frame of mind. Setting aside the pusillanimity 
of flight, there were practical difficulties in the 
way of carrying out such a programme. To 
begin with, he knew not whither to go ; secondly, 
even supposing that he had been able to fix upon 
a destination, he would not have known what to 
do when he reached it ; one can't create a career 
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for one's self at a moment's notice. Thirdly, and 
lastly, it seemed desirable to find out for certain, 
before burning his ships, whether Rhoda did de- 
spise him as much as he deserved to be despised. 

Nevertheless, he did not attempt to ascertain 
his fate by the direct and obvious expedient of 
applying at headquarters. He had not the cour- 
age (or, as he preferred to call it in his self-com- 
munings, the cheek) to do that, and he spent the 
greater part of the day kicking his heels discon- 
solately about the quays and streets of Bridstow, 
in the hope that he might chance to come across 
a lady whose avocations brought her thither on 
most days of the week. When the church clock 
struck six he knew that it was useless to wait any 
longer, and, instead of making for Moor Cottage, 
he plodded homeward, with bent head, half in- 
clined to believe that Rhoda had purposely kept 
out of his way. 

This was a very bad and sad day, but the next 
was much worse. For during the night the wind 
changed, and with the morning came one of those 
steady, relentless sou'westers, accompanied by 
sheets of rain, to which the west coast of England 
is liable from time to time, even during the finest 
of summers. It is, of course, possible to go out 
in such weather, and it is perhaps just a shade 
better to do so than to stand indoors, watching 
the rain as it is driven against the window panes, 
and the low scud flying across the surface of a 
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dirty green sea ; only it stands to reason that you 
must not go out with the expectation of meeting 
anybody. 

Arthur went out, and got wet through, and 
met nobody. Then he changed his clothes, tak- 
ing as long as he could about it, and went down- 
stairs and tried to read a book, which proved to 
be quite unreadable. Then he wandered through 
all the empty rooms, and gazed out of each of 
the windows in succession, and wished he had 
never been born. Finally, in despair, he invaded 
his father's studio, where he was greetec* with a 
sympathetic groan. 

Mr. Foley had been trying to paint, but had 
been compelled by the insufficient light to lay 
aside his brushes, and was now pacing to and fro, 
his hands clasped behind his back, and a most 
woe-begone expression upon his face. "Isn't it 
appalling!" he ejaculated. **And from what I 
remember of Bridstow, I believe this may go on 
for days and days together. You may believe 
me or not, as you like, Arthur, but I am glad — 
yes, positively glad! — that to-morrow will be 
Sunday. To-morrow, be the weather what it 
may, we will go to church. It is our duty to do 
so, and we won't shirk it, even though it should 
be necessary to put the servants to some incon- 
venience and have the brougham out. I don't 
say that the singing of the school children is a 
musical treat, or that Latimer is an eloquent 
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speaker; but going to church will at least afford 
us the consolation of beholding our sufifering fel- 
low-creatures. Perhaps, after seeing them, we 
shan't feel quite so much like Noah and one of 
his sons, deprived of the remaining members of 
his family and without the cheering companion- 
ship of the menagerie." 

"I suppose other people will come to church?" 
observed Arthur, brightening up a little. 

•*Oh, I should say so. I wouldn't answer for 
the Brauntons; but Colonel and Miss Meynell 
will be there, in mackintoshes and thick boots, 
you may be sure. By the by, why aren't you 
with them now? I should go and see them or 
the Hamersleys, if I were you. I'm almost 
inclined to go and call upon somebody, though 
I'm only myself. Anything and anybody would 
be preferable to this !" 

Arthur hastened to make reply that it didn't 
do to take too frequent advantage of the kindness 
of your friends, that he had been up at Moor 
Cottage almost every day of late, and that his 
cousins also must, he feared, have seen more than 
enough of him for the present. "But I've no 
doubt they would be delighted to see you," he 
added, "and you would certainly be delighted 
with Miss Hamersley — from an artistic point of 
view, that is." 

"Should I? Then I had better reserve the 
treat for the first fine day ; one's artistic percep- 
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tions are blunted by such a leaden atmosphere. 
Besides, I must say that Robert's daughter, as 
seen by candle light and in evening dress, did 
not strike me as being artistically valuable. Her 
attitudes were good, and she moved gracefully ; 
but the general effect was a little harsh — strident 
— meretricious almost, if I may be permitted to 
use the word between ourselves. To my eyes 
Miss Meynell is infinitely more attractive." 

But Arthur would not respond to this and 
other hints which Mr. Foley, who seemed to be 
in an unusually talkative mood, threw out while 
he continued to pace up and down the room. 
He noted, wonderingly, that his father was taking 
some trouble to entertain him ; he listened, not 
without amused appreciation, to the shrewd and 
quaint criticisms upon women and their ways 
which the elder man tossed here and there into 
the current of a desultory discourse, which had 
art in relation to the human form for its subject ; 
but he did not for a moment realize what all this 
meant. He no more guessed that his confidence 
was being tentatively invited than he did that 
Mr. Foley was beset by a perpetual nervous dread 
lest complications should arise to arrest the 
progress of an idyl which had opened so auspi- 
ciously. The anxious father, therefore, was left to 
surmise that something was amiss, to trust that 
it might be no worse than a lovers* quarrel and to 
rejoice that, at all events, wet weather did not 
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apparently affect his son, as it affected him, with 
an intense longing to fly the country. 

Meanwhile, his gallant efforts to make the time 
pass were so far rewarded that Arthur remained 
with him to enliven his solitude, and toward 
evening they were both cheered up a little by the 
appearance and slow diffusion of a red glow 
through the outer mists. Summer gales, like the 
sorrows of youth, are very bad and look very 
hopeless while they last ; but they don't, as a rule, 
last long. Before Arthur went to bed that night 
he had the satisfaction of seeing the stars shining 
down out of a cloudless sky, and perhaps, seeing 
that he had now been miserable for no less than 
forty-eight hours, it was only natural that he 
should accept this as the omen of a brighter 
morrow. 

Well, the morrow, so far as Nature was con- 
cerned, proved as bright as could be desired; 
there was no need for mackintoshes or thick 
boots; nor could any of the neighbors decently 
abstain from attending the service of the estab- 
lished church, save those who, like Miss Hamers- 
ley, professed another form of creed, and the 
very few who, like her father, had shaken them- 
selves free of creeds altogether. And, of course, 
the absence of Miss Hamersley was as little a 
source of regret to Arthur as the presence of 
Lord and Lady Braunton, accompanied by various 
smart-looking visitors, was one of pleasure. It 
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was not at those fashionable folks that he peered 
through his fingers when he ought to have been 
saying his prayers; it was not their somewhat 
expressionless countenances that he furtively 
scanned during Mr. Latimer's protracted homily ; 
and if the calm face which he did so persistently 
scrutinize betrayed no consciousness of his 
vicinity, if, when their eyes chanced to meet at 
last, she immediately averted hers, that did not 
necessarily imply that she regarded him as be- 
neath notice. At least, he hoped it did not. On 
that fresh, sunshiny morning he could not help 
hoping; he could not believe that his plea to be 
allowed just one more chance would be disdain- 
fully rejected. He could not, at any rate, think 
that she would deny him the opportunity of 
advancing that plea. 

His opportunity came to him with so little 
delay and so little hindrance that he was in the 
midst of a most humble and contrite confession 
before he had well realized his luck in having 
been left to escort Miss Meynell home. His 
father had sauntered off with the Braunton 
Towers people. The colonel had been button- 
holed and led away by Mrs. Latimer; he himself 
had lingered until the remainder of the congre- 
gation had dispersed and Miss Meynell had closed 
the harmonium, and now he was walking beside 
her through the woods, while she listened in 
silence to his self-denunciation. 
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But indeed I don't quite understand what it is 
that you think you have done/* she said at length, 
with a look of amused wonder. "Your cousin 
was rather rude, and tried to laugh you out of 
countenance ; but, as you carried Sally Cribbets 
home, in spite of her, and as you gave her prac- 
tical proof that you were not ashamed of carrying 
a ragged child " 

"But that's just what I didn't give her," inter- 
rupted Arthur. "Of course I couldn't drop the 
child, but I showed as plainly as possible that 
I was ashamed — and you know I did. Why I 
should have felt ashamed I can't explain; I 
suppose it must have been a sort of temporary 
insanity, sent upon me as a punishment for my 
vain boasting. When I'm in my right mind, I 
don't care a bit whether my cousin laughs at me 
or not; as I told you the other day, I don't 
really care what anybody thinks of me, except 
you. And yet I must needs make myself into 
the perfect picture of a shamefaced idiot before 
you, of all people in the world ! I can't account 
for it ; I can only implore you to forgive me." 

Rhoda turned a slightly troubled face toward 
her suppliant. It was true that he had said 
something very like this once before ; but repeti- 
tion adds emphasis to any statement, however 
intrinsically absurd, and she felt that it would 
not do to let him think he could say just exactly 
what he pleased to her. So she answered : 
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"I have nothing to forgive you for that I know 
of, Mr. Foley. As far as I can recollect, you 
didn't look nearly so foolish as you seem to 
imagine; but even if you had, that would have 
been no offense against me, would it?" 

'*0h, of course I didn't mean that the fact of 
my having looked a fool mattered to anybody 
except myself," returned Arthur, in a rather 
injured tone; **only I wanted — that is, I hoped 
you. might be able to say that you forgave me for 
having treated you to such a despicable exhibi- 
tion immediately after I had bragged of my 
superiority to small weaknesses." 

Rhoda laughed. "If you say much more 
about it, I shall begin to think that you are not 
superior to the weakness of making mountains 
out of molehills," she remarked. "After all, it is 
I, not you, who ought to be apologizing; for I 
had no business to send you off as I did, to bear 
the brunt of Mrs. Cribbet's wrath. Oh, and that 
reminds me to ask how you pacified her. I saw 
her for a minute yesterday, and she said you were 
a real gentleman. I do hope you didn't give her 
money." 

"Well, I gave her five shillings," Arthur con- 
fessed; "it seemed the shortest way of stopping 
her mouth." 

"Five shillings! Now you have set a pretty 
precedent, and you may apologize to me as much 
as you like; I shan't attempt to check you. If 
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the garments of every child who chooses to lie 
down in a pool of salt water are to be appraised 
at that rate, there won't be a dry thread among 
my entire flock the next time that I take them 
out!" 

Probably Miss Meynell was not sorry to be 
furnished with this pretext for cutting short vows 
of penitence which threatened to develop into 
vows of another nature. Anyhow, she made the 
most of it, and went on scolding her companion 
until the colonel, released at last from the volu- 
bility of Mrs. Latimer, caught them up. The 
colonel must have walked very fast, and must 
have intended to catch them up; for notwith- 
standing the hard condition in which he always 
kept himself, he was a little out of breath. And 
instead of accompanying the pair on their leisurely 
progress up the hill, he passed his arm through 
Arthur's, saying: 

"You'll keep your father waiting for lunch if 
you don't turn, won't you? I'll see you a bit of 
the way back; I rather want to say a word or 
two to you." 

This sounded so much more like a command 
than a suggestion that Arthur's reluctance to 
comply with it did not prevent him from doing 
as he was told. A minute later he had taken 
leave of Rhoda, and no sooner was she out of 
earshot than Colonel Meynell, as his custom was, 
came straight to the point. 
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"Foley," said he, "IVe made a discovery 
which I ought to have made long before now. 
At all events, I ought to have known that what 
has happened was the likeliest thing in the world 
to happen. Tm not blaming anybody but my- 
self, mind; only it's quite necessary that we 
should come to an understanding about this. 
You have lost your heart to my sister; isn't 
that so?" 

Arthur was so taken aback by this sudden and 
altogether unexpected attack that he simply 
replied, "Yes — I have." 

"Ah, well, my dear fellow, it won't do. 
There's no use in beating about the bush: I 
must tell you at once that I can't let anything of 
that sort go on." 

"Why not?" gasped Arthur, still half stupefied. 

"Why, because you have no position and no 
profession, and because, if you'll excuse my say- 
ing so, you are nothing but a boy. Don't tell me 
that your father would make you a sufficient 
allowance to marry upon. He might, or he 
might not, be so unwise ; but if he were to allow 
you two thousand a year that wouldn't affect my 
decision for a moment. I don't want Rhoda to 
be a rich woman — neither she nor I value the 
luxuries of life — but I do want her, when she mar- 
ries, to take a man whose character is formed, 
and who has shown in some unmistakable man- 
ner or other what he is made of. You, for the 
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present, are an unknown quantity, and the chances 
are that you will remain an unknown quantity for 
a good many years to come. That's why I say 
that you won't do; it isn't that I dislike you, or 
think badly of you." 

Arthur had by this time so far collected his 
scattered wits that he was able to remark : 

"If everybody held your views, there would be 
very few marriages. I haven't spoken — I haven't 
thought of daring to speak to Miss Meynell yet." 

"I should think not!" interjected the colonel. 

"No; but supposing that I had spoken, and 
supposing that^ — well, that she hadn't refused me, 
it would be rather hard lines, surely, that I should 
be sent to the right-about by you for no other 
reason than that I may turn out to be a scoun- 
drel some day. Because that's what you mean, 
I presume." 

"You may call it hard lines, if you like. I 
dare say I should have called it hard lines at 
your age. But you see, it's my duty to think of 
my sister rather than of you^ and if I have to be 
hard upon you, I can't help it. Not that, in my 
opinion, you are at all likely to turn out a scoun- 
drel; you're much more likely to turn out a 
useless and comparatively harmless member of 
the community. However, I don't pretend to 
prophecy what you are going to be. If you 
won't quarrel with me for my brutality, I'll try 
and help you to be something or other," 
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Arthur's eyes brightened. "Do you mean 
that, though you couldn't approve of your sister's 
marrying me now, you wouldn't oppose an en- 
gagement after you were a little better acquainted 
with me?" he asked. "You know, colonel, it 
isn't my fault that we aren't better acquainted. 
Heaven knows I don't want to quarrel with you, 
and I've done all I could to convince you that 
the very last thing I wish to be is a useless mem- 
ber of the community; but it seems to me that 
you have snubbed me from the first, and I can't 
quite see why." 

"Have I snubbed you? I didn't intend to do 
that ; but when one sees a man gayly trotting up 
to a six-foot wall, with the idea of clearing it at 
one bound, it's only common charity to stand in 
front of him and wave one's arms. No, my dear 
fellow, I can't give the conditional promise that 
you're trying to extort from me. It wouldn't be 
fair to Rhoda, and I'm not sure that it would 
even be fair to you." 

"But what is it that you demand, then?" 
Arthur asked despairingly. "Are you forbidding 
me to see your sister again?" 

The colonel smiled. "Oh, no; I'm not such 
an ass as to issue orders which I could hardly 
enforce, and what I have said is rather a warning 
than a prohibition. Certainly, if I were you, I 
shouldn't stay here much longer. I should take 
up some profession or trade, whether my father 
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encouraged me or not, and I should endeavor to 
become a man. But that's merely advice. I 
* can't drive you out of the place, and I don't wish 
to cause general discomfort by asking you to 
cease your visits to us; only, after what I have 
thought it right to say, I am sure I may trust 
you to exercise a little self-denial. My sister, I 
know, looks upon you as a real friend, and you 
can't wish to distress and annoy her by letting 
her see that you would like to be something 
more." 

"Am I bound to take your word for it that she 
would be distressed and annoyed if she were to 
find out that I loved her? Very likely she 
doesn't care a bit for me. I don't suppose she 
does care a bit; still, nothing is absolutely im- 
possible, and " 

"Oh, excuse me; there are plenty of impossi- 
bilities, moral and physical. It isn't a question 
of whether Rhoda is right or wrong, wise or fool- 
ish, in taking her cue from me in all things ; but 
you must have noticed that she does so, and I 
have told you candidly what my views are. Now, 
I must be ofif. I haven't been particularly ten- 
der with you, I know; but what is the good of 
tenderness when an operation has to be per- 
formed? The kindest thing to do is to get it 
over quickly, and have done with it." 

So saying, the colonel nodded a farewell, turned 
on his heel, and was soon out of sight. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE PRIVILEGES OF RELATIONSHIP. 

Colonel Meynell, as will have been gath- 
ered from his method of dealing with a potential 
brother-in-law whom he considered ineligible, 
had the defects belonging to his good qualities. 
It is all very well to be honest and downright, to 
make no mystery about your wishes, and even, 
when the occasion seems to require it, to state 
your intentions peremptorily; but unless you 
happen to be the chief of the state in an abso- 
lute monarchy, such a line of conduct is open to 
the objection that it challenges resistance. He 
had, indeed, mentioned that his words were to be 
taken rather as a warning than as a prohibition ; 
but he had not forgotten to add that his sister 
was completely under his control, and it was, 
therefore, hardly to be wondered at that Arthur 
Foley, marching off toward St. Ann's with 
knitted brows and flushed cheeks, should have 
muttered to himself, "We'll see about that !" 

What man with an ounce of spirit in him 
would submit to be brushed aside after that cool, 
incidental fashion? — as though he and his pre- 
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tensions were scarcely worthy of being seriously 
discussed ! "It may suit him to call me a boy and 
treat me like a boy," Arthur thought, "but I'm 
not bound to accept any position that he is 
pleased to assign to me, and if I am to be dis- 
missed, it shall not be by him. Of course he has 
a right to raise objections, and of course it is 
against me that I have no profession, for the 
present, and no money of my own ; still I have 
a right to ask Rhoda whether she thinks those 
objections insuperable. In short, I have a right 
to ask her whether she loves me or not." 

Perhaps he had ; but was the exercise of that 
right likely to bring him anything save swift dis- 
comfiture! Had Rhoda ever given him the 
faintest excuse for imagining that she loved him ? 
Had the colonel been over-boastful in asserting 
that it was her habit to take her cue from her 
despotic brother in all things? Arthur had to 
answer these questions in the negative, and very 
galling it was to him to be compelled to do so. 
He was not beaten yet, and he did not mean to 
yield tamely without a struggle; only he knew 
that it would be sheer madness to descend forth- 
with into the lists and invite his own overthrow. 
He had not counted upon being discovered so 
soon; he had looked forward to a prolonged 
courtship and a gradual winning — if that might 
be — of the love which he could not flatter him- 
self that he had as yet even begun to win. 
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Well, he had made no promises, he had under- 
taken no obligations, he was free to come and go, 
as heretofore. But perhaps what galled him 
rather more than the somewhat disdainful disre- 
gard which had been shown of such precautions, 
and what irritated him a little against Rhoda her- 
self, as well as against the colonel, was his con- 
viction that, with her, her brother would always 
come first. Happen what might, she would 
never disobey that infallible being; she would 
always think that he must be right. Then^ too,' 
recalling their interrupted colloquy, it seemed to 
him that, for all her kindliness, she had made 
almost too light of what had been a serious 
matter enough to him. He would have been 
better pleased if she had confessed to having 
been disappointed in him and had then accorded 
him her pardon. 

"But there it is!" ejaculated Arthur, flicking 
angrily at the wayside bracken with his stick; 
"the colonel is quite right; she takes her cue 
from him and thinks what he thinks. I dare say 
he speaks to her of me as a boy, and she sets me 
down as a boy accordingly. Not a bad sort of 
boy, perhaps, but far too juvenile to be contem- 
plated in the light of a possible lover or husband. 
It's really rather ridiculous, considering what my 
actual age is !" 

Thus it was in a mental state of mortification 
and rebellion, as well as discouragement, that 
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Arthur sat down to partake of the cold luncheon 
which the servants at St. Ann's had reluctantly 
consented to substitute for the cold Sunday din- 
ner of the late Miss Lee's regime. Mr. Foley, 
cheered by the change in the weather and reas- 
sured by the young man's tardy arrival, the cause 
of which he rightly divined, was inclined to be 
chatty, and had a good deal to say about Lady 
Braunton's visitors, to several of whom he had 
been introduced ; but Arthur could neither listen 
nor respond. He replied absent-mindedly or at 
cross-purposes, and at length startled his father 
by asking abruptly : 

"What does one do to get the agency of an 
estate? Does it require a long apprenticeship 
and knowledge of farming and all that sort of 
thing?" 

"I should think it did, but really I can't give 
you much information upon the subject ; I have 
lived so long out of England, and I know so 
little about the way in which large estates are 
managed," answered Mr. Foley, looking very 
blank. **Surely you haven't taken it into your 
head that you would like to be somebody's agent !" 

"Oh, it was only an idea; I dare say it was an 
absurd one. As you know, I should like to be 
something, and there are so very few things that 
I can be now !" 

Mr. Foley sighed and shifted uneasily in his 
chair. 
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"I suppose," he began, **Colonel Meynell has 
been saying something to unsettle your mind. 
Well, Colonel Meynell is an exceedingly wise 
personage, no doubt ; still " 

**I don't think he is so exceptionally wise," 
interrupted Arthur, "and certainly he has been 
saying nothing to me this morning beyond what 
any fool might say. It doesn't take a Solomon 
to discover that a man who has no calling hardly 
deserves to be called a man !" 

He repented of his rudeness and petulence as 
soon as he had retreated into the garden and had 
lighted a cigarette; he was not given to breaking 
out after that fashion, and he recognized the 
futility of such outbreaks. But he did not return 
to the house and apologize, because that, he 
thought, would have been more futile still. He 
could not apologize without explaining, and most 
assuredly he couldn't explain. 

After gazing discontentedly for some little 
time at the charming prospect of sea and coast 
which lay beneath him, and after mentally sur- 
veying his own prospects, which were entirely 
devoid of charm, he decided all of a sudden that 
he would walk down to Bridstow and call on the 
Hamersleys. He no longer dreaded Lola's 
mockery, and he was in such a combative mood 
that he asked for nothing better than to be 
attracted by her and to show his teeth in 
acknowledgment of her attack. Did she, by any 
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chance, imagine that she had frightened him 
away? 

If she was under that erroneous impression, she 
considerately refrained from intimating as much 
when, about half an hour later, he was admitted 
to her presence. He found her extended at full 
length upon a couch, fanning herself languidly, 
as usual, and she stretched out her hand to him 
without otherwise altering her posture. Having 
pointed to a chair and requested him to put his hat 
and stick somewhere out of sight, she inquired : 

"Is this strictly in accordance with les conve- 
nances ? I only ask from ignorance and because 
I hope, rather against hope, that it isn't. In 
France it wouldn't be permissible at all. I am 
all alone, you see ; for my father couldn't prevail 
upon me to go up to Braunton Towers with him, 
and it is scandalous perhaps that I should receive 
a young man in his absence?" 

Arthur replied that it wasn't in the least scan- 
dalous; in England it was always an understood 
thing that cousinship implied all sorts of rights 
and privileges. 

"So I feared. It is a pity; because, for my 
own part, y^iW tnieux les plats poivres. How- 
ever, one must take what one can get. Even a 
rice pudding is better than no food at all, and I 
was almost regretting, when you came in, that I 
had declined that dusty walk. For the rest, I 
know that you have a taste for rice puddings." 
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**What makes you say that, Miss Hamersley?" 
Arthur asked, bristling up in readiness for the 
fray. 

"Why not Lola? Surely, among their other 
privileges, cousins are permitted to address one 
another, by their Christian names. I intend, any-- 
how, to call you by yours. Arthur — it is a pretty 
name.'* She repeated it several times, using the 
English and French pronunciation alternately, 
and in truth it had so pretty a sound, coming 
from her lips, that its owner, for some reason or 
other, felt the beating of his heart accelerated as 
he listened to it. 

Doubtless that was why he straightened him- 
self in his chair and said briskly : 

"Well, it doesn't much matter what you call 
me ; for I suppose you find it as easy to laugh at 
an Arthur as at a Tom, Dick, or Harry. My 
chief reason for coming here this afternoon was 
to tell you that you will be at liberty to laugh at 
me as much as ever you choose in the future. 
You won't score a second time as you did the 
other day." 

She turned her great, languid eyes upon him. 

"So you have plodded down in the heat and 
the dust only to tell me that ! What a compH- 
ment! — and what a proof of genuine indiffer- 



ence 
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Well, I wanted to know you," answei-ed 
Arthur, slightly disconcerted. "Naturally, I 
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didn't like being made to look as if I was ashamed 
of what I was doing; but I wasn't really ashamed 
of it, and I dare say I shouldn't have looked so, 
if I hadn't been taken by surprise. Next time I 
shall be prepared for you ; I shall know that it 
is your habit, when you chance upon any friend 
of yours performing an act of ordinary humanity, 
to greet him with loud guffaws." 

**Allons — bon I If that is a specimen of 
cousinly language, we shall amuse ourselves 
together, you and I. Never before have I heard 
my laughter described as a guffaw ; on the con- 
trary, I have always been given to understand 
that its heartiness and silvery ring atoned to some 
extent for its rarity. With you in the neighbor- 
hood, it will soon be free of the reproach of being 
rare, please Heaven !" 

Then, without allowing him time to utter the 
sharp rejoinder which was on the tip of his 
tongue, she swiftly changed her tone and her 
tactics. 

'There! that is enough!" she cried. "We are 
not a couple of children to settle our disputes 
by slapping one another's faces, and then embrac- 
ing — unfortunately. What amends can I make? 
I own that I behaved abominably — shamefully, 
and that there was no excuse for me. Will that 
do?" 

She swung her feet off the sofa and faced him 
in a sitting posture, placing the tips of her white 
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fingers together and smiling upon him. In that 
attitude she was irresistibly lovely. The senses 
of no man, however heart whole, could have failed 
to be reached in some degree by the witchery of 
her beauty, and Arthur, as has been mentioned 
before, was rather more liable to be affected by 
such influences than the ordinary run of youths. 
Of course he accepted her apology ; of course he, 
on his side, had to ask pardon for his roughness 
and his readiness to take offense. He was con- 
fused, gratified, perhaps a little dazzled ; and all 
the time he knew perfectly well that she was 
making a fool of him again, or trying to make a 
fool of him — though, to be sure, this was a more 
excellent way than the other. 

After a few seconds she removed her eyes from 
his (he had an odd sensation of being released as 
she did so) and resumed her recumbent pose. 

"And now," said she, "shall I tell you some- 
thing which will put the finishing touch to your 
good humor? I did not laugh at you that day 
because you appeared to me ridiculous — far from 
it ! To speak truthfully, I thought you looked 
very tall and strong and handsome, carrying that 
disabled child — quite a study for a picture. No; 
I laughed in the hope of vexing your priggish 
little friend. Miss Meynell. You will allow that 
she is priggish." 

"No, I won't; and I don't think you succeeded 
in vexing her either," returned Arthur loyally. 
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*'No ; I was not successful ; it was a false move. 
Nevertheless, she is a prig, and it is silly of you 
to adore her. Women of her sort were never 
made to be adored." 

"I don't know," Arthur began, "why you 
should take it for granted " 

"Oh, come ! since we are cousins, let us at least 
be frank. After all, if I grudge her her lover, it 
is not because I covet him for myself. You have 
already told me that I have no fascinations for 
you — cest entendu ! But I like you well enough 
to be sorry that you should worship a cold little 
saint who is only fit for a stained glass window, 
and who, besides, has neither will nor feelings of 
her own. She is a devout Catholic who has 
lost her way; the mere shadow and echo of 
her brother, who will always be her spiritual 
director." 

"You don't know much about her," observed 
Arthur quietly. 

But although he was resolved neither to discuss 
Miss Meynell behind her back nor, so far as in 
him lay, to permit any discussion of her in his 
presence, he could not help feeling that the above 
criticism was justified by facts. Perhaps also he 
was unconsciously flattered by the interest which 
his cousin took in him and by the very evident 
exertions which she was making for his enter- 
tainment. Seldom, indeed, was it — and this he 
already half knew and half conjectured — that 
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Lola troubled herself to talk as much as she did 
that afternoon. 

For the rest, she soon quitted a subject upon 
which she had said all that could be usefully or 
prudently said at the time. She began to tell 
him about her experiences of London society, 
about life at distant Rio, about the humors of 
a Parisian boarding school, and the occasional 
escapades which had rendered her sojourn at one 
of those establishments memorable to herself 
and others. Apparently she had been a rather 
troublesome young lady, and it might be sur- 
mised that she was still destined to give a good 
deal of trouble to those closely connected with 
her; but there was an easy candor about her dis- 
jointed reminiscences which seemed almost equiv- 
alent to innocence, and she was undeniably amus- 
ing. So much so that Arthur was quite amazed 
when he consulted his watch and found that it 
was nearly six o'clock. 

"Good gracious!" he exclaimed, "I had no idea 
that it was so late. I must be off." 

"Tired of my company?" Lola inquired, turn- 
ing her head slowly upon the cushion which sup- 
ported it, so as to look at him. 

"Of course not ; but I am afraid you must be 
more than tired of mine." 

*'Oh, I should have requested you to relieve 
me of it before now if I had wanted you to go ; 
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didn't we agree that there was to be no ceremony 
between cousins? What I was thinking that I 
would request you to do was to take me out for 
a walk. It isn't so hot now, and I should like a 
breath of fresh air. But you have some other 
engagement, perhaps?" 

Well, it was not exactly an engagement ; but it 
had come to be a pretty well understood thing 
that he should put in an appearance at evening 
service. The colonel liked him to be there ; his 
attendance was supposed to act as an incentive to 
certain recalcitrant young men, who, if they did 
not go to church on Sunday evening, were apt to 
employ their leisure in attentions to the other sex, 
which did not tend to edification, and his absence 
would, he knew, be remarked. But now some- 
thing — a rebellious inclination to assert himself, 
it may be, or possibly a more laudable disinclina- 
tion to refuse a lady's request — made him reflect 
that, after all, he was not Colonel Meynell's slave, 
and he answered : 

"No; I am quite at your orders. I generally 
go to church at half-past six; but I shall give 
myself a holiday this evening. Which way would 
you like to walk? It will be shady under the 
cliffs by this time." 

"Decidedly, my dear Arthur," observed Miss 
Hamersley, as she rose with much deliberation, 
**you are a cousin of the right sort. I had my 
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doubts of it a short time go, but you have 
removed them. It is too amiable of you to dis- 
pense with a sermon for my sake, and I am too 
selfish to decline the sacrifice. I will go and put 
on my hat; we can decide where to walk when 
we are out of the house." 






CHAPTER XII. 

A CRISIS. 

Arthur had had but little experience of femi- 
nine perversity, or he would hardly have made 
that innocent remark about the shade obtainable 
beneath the cliffs. On the other hand, it is likely 
enough that Lola would have marched him up to 
the church door even if he had not betrayed his 
unwillingness to walk in that direction; for the 
opportunity was really too, tempting a one to be 
neglected. She was too indolent to be malicious, 
too supremely self-confident to be jealous, per- 
haps also too indifferent to the ultimate fate of 
this good-looking, boyish cousin of hers to care 
as much as she professed to do whether he ended 
by falling a victim to Miss Meynell or not. But 
she liked to be amused, and her impression was 
that it would be a good deal more amusing to 
parade Arthur under the eyes of his church-going 
friends than to sit beside him upon a hard rock 
and watch the advancing or retreating tide. His 
friends, she felt sure, would be more or less 
shocked, and he, unless she was very much mis- 
taken in him, would look comically sheepish 
under their scrutiny. 

157 
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Both of these amiable anticipations were ful- 
filled when she had carried her point — ^as of 
course she was bound to do — and had led the 
reluctant Arthur as far as the entrance of the 
churchyard just in time to meet Colonel and Miss 
Meynell and Lord Braunton, who were carrying 
prayer books in their hands. Fortune, indeed, 
was more kind to her than she had dared to 
expect, inasmuch as Lord Braunton (whose usual 
dinner hour was eight o'clock and who had guests 
to entertain) was of the party. To see Lord 
Braunton redden, start, and peer anxiously 
through his spectacles, first at her and then at 
her companion, was ahnost better fun than to 
note the regretful surprise of the priggish young 
woman, the puzzled, interrogative glance which 
Colonel Meynell shot from beneath swiftly 
lowered eyebrows at his disciple, and Arthur's 
own half-downcast, half-defiant mien. 

Her enjoyment of the situation which she had 
contrived was, however, naturally brief, and the 
persons concerned therein behaved themselves 
with the conventional propriety which was inevi- 
table. . N'obody asked Arthur whether he was 
coming to church, it being perfectly clear that 
that was not his intention ; nobody asked, though 
doubtless everybody wondered, why he had 
selected so ostentatious a method of making it 
known that he preferred to take a walk with his 
cousin ; and Lord Braunton only smiled as pleas- 
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antly as he could when the mistress of his fate 
essayed to provoke him by exclaiming : 

" How unflattering you are ! You find time to 
asphyxiate yourself for an hour and a half in a 
stufify church, but you are too busy to call upon 
a humble friend who, as you knew, was left all 
alone for a whole Sunday afternoon." 

"You don't seem so very much alone," was his 
lordship's rejoinder. "Besides, we expected you 
to come up to us with your father. When he 
arrived without you, I concluded that you didn't 
want to be bothered with us." 

Miss Meynell had only paused for a moment on 
her way to take her place at the harmonium ; her 
brother had followed her; and, as the bell now 
ceased ringing, Lord Braunton was fain to take 
off his hat and do likewise. He carried with him 
the disturbing echo of a slight laugh and of an 
imperfectly caught remark about a compulsory 
change of partners. 

"Why did you say that?" Arthur asked, in 
vexed accents, as he turned away. 

Lola finished a deliberate yawn before she 
inquired : 

"What did I say?" 

"You know very well what you said; and it 
wasn't — excuse me — in the best of taste. Per- 
haps you may be Lord Braunton's acknowledged 
partner — that's your affair and his — but I'm not 
supposed to be Miss Meynell's, and I don't think 
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she would have liked it if she had heard you call 



me so." 



< *i 



Oh, you admirable young man! Why were 
you not born in the early part of the century, to 
figure as the hero of some prim lady novelist? 
Alas ! they are all dead and gone — the prim lady 
novelists, their ringletted readers, the Pauls and 
the Virginias. Even Miss Meynell can hardly be 
counted as a survivor. Depend upon it, when 
she goes her parochial rounds, she hears things 
called by their names and is not shocked. How 
many of her young shopwomen are unprovided 
with partners, do you suppose? It would be the 
lack of one, not the possession of him, that would 
make them blush." 

'*Miss Meynell isn't a shopwoman," returned 
Arthur crossly. "Besides, of course, that wasn't 
what I meant." 

"No? Well, never mind! we won't begin 
quarreling again, and it shall be admitted, if you 
like, that my taste is execrable. All the same, 
since Miss Meynell can't hear us, I will confess 
to you, in strict confidence, that she is very wel- 
come to my partner and that I am glad to have 
secured hers, for once." 

They wandered away from the churchyard, and, 
presently turning into one of the shady lanes 
above the town, seated themselves, at Lola's sug- 
gestion, upon a sloping bank, overgrown with 
wild flowers and hart's-tongue ferns. The young 
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man's ill humor was not of long duration. After 
ally Rhoda must have guessed that it was not he 
who had devised that somewhat awkward en- 
counter on the threshold of the church, even if 
she did not also guess that he was not only walk- 
ing with his cousin by or for his own pleasure. 
Meanwhile, it really was pleasant to lie at Lola's 
feet and admire — as who could help admiring? — 
her grace and loveliness. There was just a sus- 
picion of peril about it too. He was aware of 
thatj and the consciousness lent zest to a pleas- 
ure which might otherwise have become monot- 
onous; for she seemed to have exhausted her 
conversational powers now. She reclined on her 
elbow, gazing sleepily down upon him, letting a 
remark fall from time to time and leaving the 
majority of his unanswered. Afterward — when 
it became necessary that he should make certain 
excuses for himself-r-he ascribed to her a mes- 
meric power, and dated the exercise of it, so far 
as he was concerned, from that evening; but for 
the moment he went no farther than to thank 
Heaven, as he had done once before, that his 
heart was no longer his own to be played tricks 
with. 

It was not until the best part of an hour had 
thus insensibly slipped away that the surrounding 
stillness was broken by a sound, which, of late 
years, has become somewhat disagreeably familiar 
to the ears of most of us — the sharp ting-ting of a 
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cyclist's bell ; and immediately afterward two red- 
faced youths swept round the corner, with their 
legs stretched out before them, having diverged 
from the high road to which one of them would 
have done far more wisely to have kept, for, catch- 
ing sight of a remarkably pretty girl seated on 
the bank at his elbow, what must this misguided 
young man do but address a jocularly imperti- 
nent phrase to her, as he passed, accompanying 
his salutation with a kiss of his hand and a 
dexterously flung bunch of wild flowers, which 
alighted on her knees. The effect was prompt 
and startling. In an instant Lola was standing 
erect, her cheeks white and her eyes blazing with 
anger. Her gesture, as she pointed after the 
retreating offender, was worthy of an insulted 
queen. 

"Catch that man and thrash him within an inch 
of his life !" she cried. 

Well, a pedestrian might be asked to perform 

an easier task than that of catching a man on a 

bicycle who is going down-hill; but Arthur, who 

was himself justly incensed, and who could run 

like a hare, waited for no second bidding. He 

was soon abreast of the culprit, and brought him 

to a standstill by calling out, "Put up, or I'll 

P^-^'^k that machine of yours from under you !*' 

above the^yj^g fellow did as he was told. He was 

gestion, i*round-faced hobbledehoy — not a native 

wild flowers^^ ^is Arthur saw at a glance — and as 
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for thrashing him, there would evidently be no 
difficulty about that, should such an extreme 
measure be found necessary. But it seemed 
probable that a breach of the peace might be 
averted, for, after a few words had been ex- 
changed, he showed himself contrite in a sullen, 
uncouth fashion, and there was no reason to 
doubt the sincerity of his stfitement that he had 
meant no harm and "didn't think that the lady 
would have took offense at a bit o* chaff/* 

"That's all very well," said Arthur, **but you 
fellows can't be allowed to make a public nuisance 
of yourselves and insult ladies in this way. You 
must come back with me and make a proper 
apology." 

For a moment the lad looked half inclined to 
demur; but, receiving no support from his com- 
rade, who obviously wished to keep out of a row, 
he made a sulky sign of assent, and was duly led 
up to Miss Hamersley, who did not deign to take 
the slightest notice of his clumsy expressions of 
regret. 

"I told you," said she to Arthur, when these 
were at an end, "to thrash that man." 

"But he has begged your pardon and said he is 
sorry," Arthur remonstrated; "I can't very well 
punish him after that. I think we must let him 
go now." 

Lola, with the light of passion still unquenched 
in her eyes, was about to speak again ; but she 
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was anticipated by the dismounted cyclist, who 
promptly pulled off his coat and rolled up his 
sleeves. 

"Oh, if that's your game, come on!" cried he 
valiantly. " I aint afraid o' no bloomin' swells ! 
Come on, unless you're afraid yourself.** 

"Nonsense!" returned Arthur good-humoredly 
enough; "put on ypur coat again and don*t be 
silly. It's very evident to me that you have 
never been taught how to use your fists.*' 

He was so confident of his own superiority in 
that respect to his would-be antagonist that he 
was not roused to make immediate reprisals by a 
furious, ill-directed blow, which he had no diffi- 
culty in avoiding; but he could not hold out 
against Lola's scornful ejaculation of: 

"Had you not better apologize to this terrible 
person before he hurts you ?*' 

An instant later the terrible person lay pros- 
trate in the dust, all the valor knocked out of 
him, alas! and only so much wrath left as sufficed 
to produce an undignified splutter of — "I'll 
summons you for this ! see if I don't !" 

*'0h, very well!" returned Arthur impatiently. 
"Here is my card. Summons me, or do any- 
thing else you like ; only for goodness' sake, take 
yourself off now !" 

He was disgusted and rather ashamed of him- 
self — not a little displeased also with Lola, toward 
whom his back was turned, and to whom he did 
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not choose to speak, while his vanquished adver- 
sary rose slowly and retreated, muttering, from 
the field of combat. But presently there came a 
light touch upon his shoulder, and, facing about, 
he found himself confronted with a lady who no 
longer resembled an irate goddess. The thunder 
clouds had rolled away from Lola's brow, a light 
was shining in her eyes such as he had never 
beheld there before, her lips were curved into a 
strange smile, of which the meaning seemed to 
flash into his brain like a bewildering revelation. 
"How strong you are!'* she exclaimed admir- 
ingly. And then, all of a sudden: '*You are 
adorable ! I adore strength !" 

Was he right or wrong in the interpretation 
which he placed upon her words and looks? 
That is a question which he was destined to ask 
himself many times, and to which even now he 
would hesitate to return a positive reply, one way 
or the other. What he has never been able, and 
never will be able, to explain is the immediate 
result produced upon him by both. Not, to be 
sure, that he would be the first man who had lost 
his head under similar circumstances, nor that to 
kiss a woman's hand after losing your head can 
be accounted an unparalleled experience. But 
Arthur's contention — the solace of which may be 
conceded to him by a stretch of charity — is that 
all his proceedings on that memorable Sunday 
evening, from the moment when his cousin 
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touched him on the shoulder, were purely invol- 
untary. He denies that he lost sight for a 
minute of the absurdity, the vulgarity, the total 
inadequacy of the scene which had just been 
brought to a close by the departure of the fallen 
counter-jumper; he will not allow that Lola's 
congratulations upon his facile victory affected 
him otherwise than with a feeling of ashamed 
irritation ; nay, he asserts that, notwithstanding 
the astounding discovery which h^ believed him- 
self to have made, he did not even think that he 
loved Lola when he raised her fingers to his lips. 
However, he did kiss her fingers: and the only 
wonder seems to be that he stopped there. 

Probably he stopped there because it was not 
her wish that he should proceed farther. She 
had, it may be assumed, obtained as much as she 
wanted for one afternoon, and although it was 
a part of her nature to let herself be swayed by 
occasional gusts of impulse, she seldom or never 
parted with all control over the course of events. 
When she dismissed her cousin on the outskirts 
of the town, declaring that she preferred to walk 
the rest of the way home alone, she had said 
nothing more to strengthen his faith in the dis- 
covery above referred to. 

But if the episode which has just been de- 
scribed was not of a nature to cause much anxiety 
to Miss Lola (who was scarcely in her novitiate 
respecting such episodes), it was quite otherwise 
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he hid himself sedulously from his friends, dread- 
ing he knew not what, slinking down to the quay 
in the early morning, and spending long hours in 
fishing for mackerel, accompanied by old Jacob 
Luscombe, while he inwardly cursed his weak- 
ness and infidelity with a vehemence which was 
perhaps superfluous. At the expiration of that 
period, during which Lola had made no sign, nor 
had any summons been served upon him at the 
instance of the assaulted bicyclist, he began to 
hope that it really was superfluous. After all he 
might have made a mistake. Lola, by her own 
confession, was an accomplished flirt; she was 
doubtless able at will to throw all sorts of expres- 
sions into those wonderful eyes of hers, and 
nothing was more likely than that she desired to 
subjugate him for the mere fun and triumph of 
doing so. Nevertheless, it remained true that 
she had shown herself far too dangerous to be 
trifled with, that she had chosen to exercise her 
powers once, and that she might choose to exer- 
cise them again — with more serious consequences 
possibly. 

"And I'm such a miserable idiot!" sighed 
Arthur. "Heaven only knows what I mightn't 
say or do, if she were to play the same game with 
me a second time! It's a horrible situation to 
be placed in. And to think that Rhoda could 
save me with three words !" 
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It was on the evening of the third day that 
this inward ejaculation escaped him. He was 
wending his way dejectedly toward home, and 
just as he turned to cross a bridge which spans 
the stream in the upper part of the town, who 
should emerge from one of the narrow streets, as 
if in response to his unspoken prayer, but Rhoda 
herself! Now there was nothing very extra- 
ordinary in that ; but Arthur was thrown into 
such a state of agitation by the sight of her that 
he could make no coherent reply to her cheerful 
greeting. 

"Where have you been all this long time?" she 
asked. "I began to think you must be ill, and 
I should have sent to St. Ann's to inquire, if I 
had had anybody to send.'* Then noticing that 
he was evidently not himself, she added, with 
more anxiety in her tone : **We haven't done any- 
thing to offend you, have we? I hope you will 
be friendly enough to tell me if we have." 

"Oh, no, — not you !" answered Arthur hur- 
riedly. "I saw your brother on Sunday, you 
know, and — but of course he hasn't said anything 
to you, and if he hasn't, I suppose I mustn't." 

Rhoda looked perplexed. "Do you mean 
about your not coming to church in the evening?" 
she asked. "But I am sure you are quite mis- 
taken if you think that Victor was in the least 
annoyed about that. In the first place, he 
doesn't pretend to give any orders to you upon 
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the subject; besides which, he understood per- 
fectly well how it happened, and he was laughing 
about it afterward. Miss Hamersley isn't to be 
denied, is she?** 

"No," assented Arthur rather grimly, "Miss 
Hamersley isn't to be denied. But it was in the 
morning that I saw your brother; I scarcely 
spoke to him when we met outside the church." 

After that, a full confession was, of course, 

unavoidable, Arthur had no deliberate intention 

of rendering it so, although it may be doubted 

whether he could have held his tongue even if he 

had admitted what he subsequently declined to 

admit, that he was stealing a march upon Colonel 

Meynell by avowing his love there and then. 

The whole story came out. He said he had no 

hope — or, at all events, scarcely any — but he felt 

that he had been asked to accept a position which 

it would be impossible for him to maintain;. he 

preferred to know the worst at once and have 

done with it. Some hint he gave of a terrible, 

mysterious fate which might be in store for him 

should he be rejected ; but he did not dwell long 

on that, and he concluded an appeal which made 

up in earnestness for what it may have lacked in 

eloquence by begging to be put out of his pain 

forthwith. 

They had reached the shelter of the woods, 
where they were in no danger of being beheld by 
spectators less discreet than squirrels or birds, 
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when he ceased speaking and halted to receive 
Rhoda's reply. This did not come speedily. 
She walked slowly on, without looking at him, so 
that he was constrained to resume his march, and 
he felt it to be a good omen that she should be 
so little perturbed. Yet, when at length she 
opened her lips, it was only to say : 

"I must tell Victor." 

"Oh, of course!" he answered eagerly. "I 
wouldn't for the world have any secrecy about it, 
and I don't at all expect your brother to give his 
sanction immediately. I quite see that he is 
right — in a way. I ought to have an income of 
my own, or a profession " 

**Yes, I suppose any father or guardian would 
say that." 

"But I'm not asking him to make unreasonable 
concessions; I'm willing to wait if — if you are. 
O Rhoda, nothing depends upon him — every- 
thing depends upon you! You know it is so, 
don't you?" 

He caught her by both hands, and gazed im- 
ploringly into her eyes, which were raised to meet 
his without flinching. 

"Yes," she said, smiling a little. *I think it is 
true that all really depends upon me; but I can't 
give you an answer until I have seen Victor." 

"Your brother boasted that you took your cue 
from him in all things," Arthur observed, his 
countenance falling slightly. 
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'* I think that was true too ; it wasn't boasting." 

"But, Rhoda — surely you can tell me at least 
whether you love me or not?*' 

"No; not now. You have been very sudden, 
and you must not press me. To-morrow at 
eleven o'clock, if you will come up to the cot- 
tage, I will answer you ; but now I want you to 
go away, please, and say nothing more." 

She was so quiet, so self-possessed and authori- 
tative, that he released her, wondering a little at 
his own forbearance. But, as he watched her 
slim, retreating figure, flitting upward through 
the wood, his heart beat high with hope. What- 
ever else might be doubtful, it was certain that 
she had not refused him, and if she feared to dis- 
obey her brother, what of that? Had not she 
herself owned that everything in reality depended 
upon her? 



CHAPTER XIII. 

CAUSA FINITA EST. 

"Oh, if it comes to that, I understand," said 
Colonel Meynell, who, with a troubled counte- 
nance, was pacing hither and thither in his tiny 
drawing room. "Or rather, I don't understand ; 
because these are matters belonging to feminine 
nature which must always remain incomprehen- 
sible to us. But I understand that such things 
can be, and are. To love a man without even 
suspecting that you love him until he speaks ! 
Well, it seems strange; but I don't say that it is 
really strange, and, of course, I don't blame you. 
And as for your having told me nothing about it 
last night, I don't blame you for that either. It 
was best to make sure of your own feelings first." 

"Then I am satisfied," Rhoda declared, draw- 
ing a long breath of relief. 

"Ah, my dear," said her brother, pausing before 
the cushioned window seat upon which she had 
taken up her position, and looking down upon 
her with mingled vexation, doubt, and compas- 
sion, "do you think it is possible for you to mean 
what you say? You tell me to decide for you; 
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but do you think you can be satisfied with my 
decision ? You may submit to it, perhaps." 

**I meant that I was satisfied because you don*t 
blame me/* the girl answered; "but, of course, I 
never dreamed of not submitting to your decision. 
You always know best, Victor, and you always do 
what is right. If you say that it can't be, I shall 
know that it can't be, and I promise you that I 
won't complain." 

This is the pleasant sort of quandary in 
which a man of clear mind, strong will, and im- 
mense personal influence over his weaker fellow- 
mortals is liable to be landed at any moment by 
the simple operation of natural laws. The colonel 
could control and direct many things and many 
persons; yet in the presence .of so common, so 
universal an experience as that of falh'ng in love 
he was powerless. His sister, by no fault of her 
own, had slipped through his fingers; yet in 
emancipating herself she had not released him 
from responsibility, nor indeed could he have 
accepted such a release if she had offered it to 
him. What, then, was to be done? Nothing, it 
appeared, beyond what the average father or 
guardian would do and be justified in doing. "I 
am sorry to be disagreeable," says the average 
parent or guardian, "but I really cannot consent. 
You are both of you far too young; one of you 
has neither means nor a career, nor any definite 
notion of shaping one out for himself; the other 
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has yielded to a fancy which, in all probability, 
she will get over before the year is out, if only 
she is left alone. Immediate marriage is out of 
the question, and a long engagement is always a 
one-sided bargain, to which I should not be doing 
my duty if I were to agree. I can see nothing" 
for it but to pronounce an absolute veto. Both 
of you may live to thank me; and in the mean- 
time, you ought to blame your own precipitation 
rather than me/' 

It would be easy and quite excusable to use 
such language; but would it be quite right? 
Victor Meynell, being a conscientious man, was 
embarrassed by his inability to disguise from 
himself that the stock objections did not wholly 
fit the particular case. He knew that he was 
influenced more by his distrust of Arthur Foley 
as an individual — a distrust in support of which 
he could adduce no argument or evidence — than 
by a prudent aversion to the uncertainty of the 
latter*s prospects. He knew also that Rhoda 
would do just exactly what he told her to do, and 
he was sure that he could make a much wiser 
choice for her than she had made for herself. 
Yet, she was entitled to choose. In ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, people who fall in love 
fall out of love again and are none the worse; 
still there is the hundredth case. The occasional 
recurrence of the possible hundredth case seems 
to have been proved, and has to be reckoned 
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with. His perplexed inward debate found issue 
at length in an ejaculation of: 

"What a thousand pities it is that you couldn't 
have taken Braunton !" 

"But he never asked me," Rhoda remarked 
pertinently. 

"Oh, I know. And there is this stupid infatu- 
ation about Hamersley's daughter — an infatuation 
which, unless I am very much mistaken in Braun- 
ton, will vanish some fine day, leaving him a peni- 
tent and astonished man. But supposing that he 
had asked you ?** 

"I dare say I should have accepted him," the 
girl answered, with perfect frankness. "I like 
him extremely, and if I had thought that you 
wished it, I might have thought that I wished it 
too. But that is all over now. There is only one 
man in the world whom I can ever marry, and 
I would have refused him yesterday if it had 
been possible for me to refuse him. Because 
I knew from what he told me that there was 
scarcely any hope of my being allowed to accept 
him." 

The colonel broke into a laugh which had not 
much sound of mirth. "Well," he said, "I sup- 
pose Foley will be here presently. I had better 
walk down and meet him; you shall see him 
afterward. I am in a puzzling dilemma, but it 
IS partly of your own creating, and I can but do 
my duty, according to my lights. You might 
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have defied me, and perhaps ended by getting 
what you wish for; but you won't do that. 
And so — there it is ! I must act as I believe it 
to be best for you that I should act." 

The colonel left the room and the house with- 
out further words, well knowing that there was 
no need for any. It was never his way to be 
demonstrative, nor did his sister require to be 
told that he would rather have undergone any 
amount of suffering himself than inflict the 
slightest unnecessary pain upon her. But if 
there had been some suggestion of weakness and 
indecision in the language which he had held to 
her, nothing of the sort was traceable in his 
manner of accosting the young man whom he 
encountered, five minutes later, by the bank of 
the stream. 

"Foley," he said, after briefly returning the 
other's greeting, **I consider that you have 
broken faith with me. I told you that I trusted 
you not to abuse your opportunities of speaking 
to my sister as you have done." 

Arthur's color rose, but he had half anticipated 
some such charge, and he had promised himself 
that he would keep his temper. 

"I can't admit that I have broken faith with 
anybody," he answered. "I remember your say- 
ing that you trusted me not to distress or annoy 
her; but I made no promise. Even if I had, it 
doesn't seem to me that I should have broken it 
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by telling her that I loved her. I was bound to 
tell her — I couldn't have helped it !'* 

"My good fellow, every man can help doing 

what he has no business to do, and no man in 

your present position has any business to tell a 

girl that he loves her. However, we'll let that 

pass ; the mischief is done. Distress you most 

undoubtedly have brought upon her, and my 

opinion is that she might have been spared it, if 

you had exercised the self-control that I asked 

of you. For, of course, what has happened 

hasn't caused me to change my mind. I told 

you that it wouldn't do, and I can only repeat 

that it won't do. I dare say I should be more 

sorry for you if I were less sorry for her; as it is, 

I can't help feeling that you won't be the chief 

sufferer." 

"Then she does love me!" cried Arthur; for, 
naturally enough, that joyful implication was the 
one feature in the colonel's stern harangue which 
impressed him. 

The colonel frowned, and bit his lip. "You 
will see her presently," he answered, "and she 
will tell you what I suppose you will be glad to 
hear — though I am not sure that you ought to 
be glad. But she will also tell you that she can- 
not marry you, because, for the reasons I gave 
the other day, I can't allow an engagement." 

"Ah, but things are not as they were the other 
day! You said she would take her cue from 
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you, meaning that she would not love me, because 
you — why, I can't tell — dislike me ; but you were 
wrong there, you see. Isn't it possible that you 
may be wrong in disliking me too?" 

**I don't dislike you. I am not sure of you — 
that is the long and short of it, I believe. In any 
case, I may tell you that Rhoda wishes my 
decision to be final, and my decision has to be 
against you. The less said the better. If I can 
make arrangements to send her away for a time, 
and give her a change of scene, I will; but there 
may be difficulties, for we have lost sight of our 
friends in the outer world. I hope you yourself 
will not linger in these parts, and I can't think 
that you will have any wish to do so." 

Now, of course, Colonel Meynell was very well 
aware that although his sister might be willing 
to make his decision final, it would not and could 
not be accepted as such by the man whom she 
loved. He, therefore, listened with polite pa- 
tience to all that Arthur had to say upon the 
subject, and, when at length the latter paused 
for a reply, merely remarked : 

"It isn't a case for argument between you and 
me, my dear fellow. If you will go in now and 
see Rhoda, she will probably make you under- 
stand in five minutes what the case really is. 
However, I won't restrict you to five minutes. I 
have some things to do which will occupy me for 
about half an hour, after which I will join you. 
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Supposing, that is, that you care to See me again 
before you leave/* 

The colonel had not anything particularly 
urgent to do, nor was his heart very much in the 
tasks with which he busied himself during the 
half hour that ensued. He had expressed but 
little compassion for Arthur Foley; yet now that 
he came to reflect* upon the whole situation, he 
did begin to feel sorry for the poor young fellow, 
whose offense, after all, had been less heinous 
than provoking, and who was about to be 
punished for it after a fashion which would doubt- 
less astonish him. Because it certainly is an 
astonishing and unusual proceeding on the part 
of any girl to make so complete a surrender of 
her personal will as Rhoda had made, and if such 
a surrender should arouse the wrath and incredu- 
lity of her lover, who could blame him? But the 
colonel was absolutely sure of his sister. He had 
no misgivings; he knew that she would never 
consent to anything which he had felt it his duty 
to forbid, and on the expiration of the allotted 
time he entered the cottage, to find precisely 
what he had expected to find. Rhoda was pale, 
Arthur was flushed. Both of them looked dis- 
tressed, while one exhibited unmistakable symp- 
toms of the anger for which it had been decided 
that he should not be held deserving of censure. 

"Well, Foley," the colonel said not unkindly; 
"you see how it is. Of course you don't like it. 
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and of course you think me an opinionated brute * 
but that can't be helped. The main thing is that 
there should be- no misapprehension, and Rhoda 
will have convinced you " 

''She has convinced me of nothing," interrupted 
Arthur, ''except that you won't allow an engage- 
ment, and that I knew before. I dare say you are 
perfectly right ; I don't complain. Only I wish I 
could convince you and her that, although she 
isn't in the least bound to me, I am as much 
bound to her as if an engagement existed. When 
all's said and done, there are limits to your power, 
you know. You can't prevent me from feeling 
as I do." 

"Oh, no," answered the colonel, with a slight 
smile. "I haven't that pretension." 

"And you can't prevent me from remaining 
true to myself and — and to her. I'm not asking 
her to remain true to me ; I shan't dream of re- 
proaching her if she doesn't." 

The colonel was about to make a sensible and 
appropriate rejoinder, when he was surprised, and 
somewhat disagreeably so, at being forestalled by 
his sister, who said quietly: 

"But I think I shall. I can't promise more, 
because, if I did, that would be much the same 
thing as engaging myself to you, which I mustn't 
do. But I don't think I shall ever marry anyone 
else. You don't mind my telling him so, do you, 
Victor?" she asked, turning to her brother. 
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The keeper of her conscience could only shrug 
his shoulders and laugh. "You have said what 
you have said, my dear girl," he remarked; "it's 
just a few seconds too late to ask me whether I 
mind or not, isn't it? You must try to accept 
that assurance for what it is worth, Foley; and 
candidly, I hope and think it isn't worth much. 
Anyhow, there must be no more assurances, nor 
even half-assurances. I might say something 
about remote future possibilities, but it is much 
better not. They are too remote and too im- 
probable. Let us write Finis to the present 
chapter, and have done with it." 

It was a curious testimony to the single- 
mindedness and simplicity of this brother and 
sister that they should have permitted themselves 
two such indiscreet utterances as those recorded 
above, and that, after the one had avowed her 
love for her suitor, while the other had spoken 
about future possibilities, they should have 
believed themselves capable of there and then 
writing Finis to an obviously unfinished chapter. 
But Colonel Meynell was accustomed to be 
obeyed, and Rhoda had the habit of obedience. 
It scarcely occurred to either of them that after 
the autocrat (having excellent reasons for so 
doing) had said, "You must," something .like a 
deadlock might be created by the not altogether 
inconceivable rejoinder of "I won't." 
Arthur, however, did not make that defiant 
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rejoinder. He went away at last, sorrowful, mor- 
tified, and a little disappointed, yet not outwardly 
rebellious; and it was reserved for his father to 
put forward representations on his behalf which 
could not easily be gainsaid. For, of course, Mr. 
Foley had to be told, and equally of course, a 
subsequent conference had to be held between 
him and Colonel Meynell, whereat the elder man 
had all the best of the argumetit. 

"My dear sir,'* Mr. Foley wound up this dis- 
cussion by saying, "you appear to me to be 
the victim of some incomprehensible prejudice. 
Here are two young people who are mutually 
attached, who seem * to be admirably suited to 
one another, and whom nothing that I can see 
prevents from setting up house together to- 
morrow. I have explained to you that there 
will be no difficulty about money, and you con- 
fess that you have nothing to urge against my 
son, except his youth and his lack of a profession. 
But youth, so far from being an incurable disease, 
is, as we know, one which is quite certain to be 
cured by the lapse of a very few years, and as for 
a profession — may I take the liberty of asking 
what your own is? You, surely, should be the 
last man in the world to doubt the possibility of 
being busy and useful without laboring for hire, 
and although this property is not a large one, I 
think that when I have handed it over to Arthur — 
as I have told you that I mean to do at his mar- 
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riage — it will supply him with work enough to 
keep him out of mischief. I grant you that the 
affair has been somewhat sudden, and that you 
may not know Arthur quite as well yet as you 
would like to know him before surrendering your 
sister's future happiness to his care. Let us wait 
a while, then, and let us have no nominal engage- 
ments. But when you tell me peremptorily that 
there is to be an end of the whole matter, and 
when you suggest that I should turn my son out 
of house and home, lest embarrassing encounters 
should follow, I do feel entitled, notwithstanding 
my natural weakness, to remind you that you are 
not my master." 

The colonel quite acknowledged that, but 
remained obdurate, all the same. If he was not 
Mr. Foley's master he was his sister's master, and 
if Arthur did not choose to leave the neighbor- 
hood, why, Rhoda would have to do so for a 
time, that was all. He could not consent to an 
engagement, nominal or implied, and he was well 
aware that his refusal must appear to be inspired 
by prejudice. 

"Naturally," he added, "you think well of your 
son, and I don't say that I think badly of him ; 
only that isn't enough. He has had no oppor- 
tunity as yet of showing what he is made of, and 
you seem disposed to deny him the customary 
opportunities. If we were to talk for another 
two hours, Mr. Foley, we shouldn't under- 
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stand one another a bit better than we do 
now/' 

The colonel put it in that way for courtesy's 
sake ; but as a matter of fact, he perfectly under- 
stood Mr. Foley's standpoint, which, indeed, 
presented no difficulties to the average intelli- 
gence. Mr. Foley, on the other hand, did not in 
the least understand him, nor from that day to 
this has he ever wavered in his belief that Colonel 
Meynell's piety was compatible with a shrewd 
eye to the main chance. Braunton Towers, to 
be sure, was a far more imposing and tempting 
prize to play for than St. Ann's. Meanwhile, the 
upshot of it all was that the colonel sustained 
a preliminary defeat. With some trouble, and 
after some negotiations which were a little gall- 
ing to his pride, he did contrive to dismiss his 
sister on a fortnight's visit to some friends at a 
distance; but at the expiration of that time it 
was necessary for her to return home, and when 
she returned, Arthur Foley had not yet quitted 
the place. The worst of having a small income 
and numerous local ties is that you can't go away 
for several months, as richer folks might do, and 
the worst of having to deal with a rejected lover 
whose conduct is unexceptionable is that you 
can't decently turn your back upon him. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

MISS HAMERSLEY ENJOYS HERSELF. 

"I wouldn't trouble to give any more reasons, 
if I were you," said Lola Hamersley. "You 
have told me already that you hate picnics, that 
you ought to stay at home to-morrow to write 
important letters, that nobody will miss you if 
you don't turn up, and I forget what else. I 
don't believe a single word of it; but if I did, 
that wouldn't prevent me from asking you, as a 
personal favor, to come with us. Now, are you 
going to persist in your refusal?" 

She glanced down smilingly at her cousin, who 
was seated upon a footstool beside her sofa, and 
who answered with undisguised irritation : "You 
know well enough that I can't refuse you when 
you ask in that way. All the same, I don't see 
why you should be so anxious to drag me to 
Lady Braunton's picnic against my will. It can't 
be my company that you want ; for you will have 
Braunton, and you never condescend to notice 
my existence when he is anywhere near." 

"I shall notice you to-morrow," returned Lola 
composedly. "Most likely I shall notice you a 
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great deal, and so will other people, you may be 
sure. Perhaps that is why I want you to come, 
and perhaps that is why you would like to stay 
away, if you could. But the beauty of it is that 
you can't. Such is your cousinly affection for 
me that you are literally unable to deny me the 
fun of watching how you and Miss Rhoda behave 
yourselves under trying circumstances." 

She broke into a low laugh, while Arthur started 
to his feet with an impatient exclamation, and 
marched off to the window. Some weeks had 
elapsed since his dismissal by the girl whom he 
loved — weeks which were not wholly satisfactory 
to look back upon, and which had led up to no 
very satisfactory outlook. He ought, he knew, 
to have gone away. He had talked of going 
away, and still talked of doing so ; yet he had 
lingered on, and his motives for lingering were 
of a nature which he did not care to analyze too 
closely. It was true that his father had spoken 
plaintively about the horrors of solitude at St. 
Ann's ; but although filial obligations might serve 
well enough for a pretext, he could hardly plead 
to himself that he had been swayed by any over- 
whelming sense of these, or could he even pretend 
that he was reluctant to quit the neighborhood 
in which Rhoda dwelt. Since her return he had 
met her once or twice and had exchanged a few 
words with her in the presence of a third person ; 
but, of course, he had not revisited Moor Cottage. 
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What she evidently expected him to do, and 
what he had been pretty plainly told to do, was 
to go away and win his spurs. His persistence in 
remaining at home could not but cause her embar- 
rassment, and was not likely to increase her love 
or her respect for him. Nevertheless, he stayed 
on day after day. Day after day, too, he found 
himself drawn by an irresistible attraction, which 
had a strong element of repulsion in it, to that 
lodging-house drawing room by the sea, where his 
cousin Lola lay upon her sofa and laughed at him. 
What in the world did he go thither to seek? 
Assuredly not sympathy, for Lola had guessed, 
or had been told, how he was situated, and was 
not sparing in derisive comments upon his woeful 
plight. They seldom met without quarreling; 
only they never parted without having made 
friends again — and Lola had a fashion of making 
friends which was disturbing, alarming even, and 
which could not be remembered afterward with- 
out horrible misgivings as to what might possibly 
come of it some fine day or other. 

At the risk of representing Arthur Foley as 
not only weak but unpardonably fatuous, his 
biographer has to confess that there were 
moments when he felt almost sure that his beau- 
tiful cousin had lost her heart to him. Not that 
she intended to marry him — that was quite 
another aflfair, and her intention of ultimately 
marrying Lord. Braunton was as obvious to him 
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as it was, for some reason or other, distasteful — 
but there were moments when her words and her 
looks seemed to admit of only one interpretation. 
Also there were moments when Arthur did not 
feel as sure as he would have liked to feel of him- 
self. Why, for example, could he not refuse to 
go to this picnic of Lady Braunton's, at which the 
Meynells were to be present, and from which 
ordinary good taste required that he should 
absent himself? After a long pause, he said : 

"I sincerely hope you will get some fun out of 
this horrid alfresco, but I'm afraid you won't get 
much fun out of me, and I don't know what you 
mean by 'trying circumstances.' No, I don't 
want to know, thanks. You needn't explain. 
We have been over that ground so many times 
already, haven't we?" 

"Don't you like going over that ground? I 
thought you did. Well, you shan't be teased any 
more, and you shall go over as much ground with 
Miss Meynell on Thursday next as you can per- 
suade her to go over with you. Rather than rob 
you of such a grand opportunity, I will get up a 
flirtation with the terrible colonel and leave Lord 
Braunton to his own devices. See what it is to 
have a truly affectionate and disinterested cousin 
to back you up !" 

She was more aflfectionate than disinterested ; 
several persons, including Lord Braunton, had 
suspected that of late,' and had been disquieted 
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by their suspicions. Yet she always contrived to 
get her own way and carry her point. She had 
contrived cleverly enough to prevent Lord Braun- 
ton from making her a definite offer of marriage 
as yet. She contrived to get rid of her father 
whenever she wished to get rid of him, and now 
she had contrived to secure Arthur's acceptance 
of an invitation which even Mr. Foley had sug- 
gested that it might be as well to decline. 

Mr. Foley, however, had no serious objection 
to accompanying his son on the following Thurs- 
day, when the dogcart, which he had recently 
purchased, was brought round to the door, and 
when Arthur took the reins. Mr. Foley thought 
he could form a tolerably shrewd forecast of 
coming events, and was of opinion that so soon 
as Lord Braunton's engagement to Miss Hamers- 
ley should be announced. Colonel Meynell would 
become more amenable to the demands of two 
sighing lovers. In the meantime, such an en- 
counter as was about to take place might be awk- 
ward, no doubt ; but the colonel had nobody but 
himself to blame for inevitable awkwardnesses. 
One couldn't be expected to shun the society of 
one's neighbors in order to suit Colonel Meynell's 
convenience. And while he was being driven at 
a rapid pace through the deep lanes on this still, 
hazy August day, which was like an anticipation 
of the coming autumn, he took occasion to 
remark : 



"Lord Braunton's affair with Lola seems to 
drag rather. Why doesn't he come to the point 
and have done with it?" 

"I suppose she won't let him," Arthur an- 
swered. "Perhaps she hasn't quite made up her 
mind yet whether she means to take him or not." 

"Oh, she has made up her mind. Otherwise, 
saving your presence, she wouldn't have played 
you off against him as she has been doing for the 
last week or two. Robert is growing anxious, 
too, and unless I am very much mistaken in 
Robert, his daughter will have to obey his orders 
or he will know the reason why. Not that the 
question interests me, except in so far as it con- 
cerns you. I think it would be a good thing for 
you to get the course cleared by the removal of 
that couple from your path." 

Arthur made no response. He was not in 
sympathy with his father, and did not care to 
inquire into the latter's meaning. His own feel- 
ing certainly was that they would be able to 
breathe more freely after Lola should have 
accepted Lord Braunton ; but he could not pos- 
sibly have told anybody else why he half desired, 
half dreaded that event, nor did he believe that 
Rhoda's obduracy would be in the slightest 
degree affected by its occurrence. At the bottom 
of his heart he could neither understand nor quite 
forgive the girl who had confessed that she loved 
him, but who was nevertheless willing to break 
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off all communication with him. She might, he 
thought, have divined — surely, if she had really 
loved him, she would have divined — that he was 
exposed by her desertion of him to temptations 
which any man with blood in his veins must find 
it hard to resist. 

This vexed sensation of having been defrauded 
of what he had a right to expect at her hands was 
destined to be rendered more acute by the subse- 
quent episodes and incidents of the day. Brake 
Tor, the spot which Lady Braunton had decided 
upon as the scene of her picnic, is one of those 
rocky elevations by which the surface of the un- 
ending stretch of moorland above Bridstow is 
diversified, and from the summit of which all 
manner of distant places are said to be discernible 
in clear weather. But as, in the west country, 
fine weather almost always implies hazy dis- 
tances, while bad weather is but another name 
for dense fog, the visitor to Brake Tor who 
expects to be rewarded for his climb by detecting 
the outline of Portland Bill upon the horizon is 
not unlikely to be disappointed. For th« rest, 
the numerous company which had assembled in 
compliance with Lady Braunton's invitation was 
a good deal more interested in aspics and mayon- 
naises than in Portland Bill. Arthur and his 
father were the last to arrive, and their advent 
caused no stir among such acquaintances of 
theirs as were already seated upon the heather 
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and busily engaged in refreshing themselves. 
The Meynells were there, and the Latimers, and 
one or two other neighbors; but the party was 
chiefly composed of guests at Braunton Towers, 
to whom Arthur had not been introduced and to 
whom it was apparently not deemed necessary to 
introduce him now. Colonel Meynell looked up, 
smiled and nodded, Rhoda did the same. Room 
was made for Mr. Foley beside Lady Braunton, 
and Lola called out to her cousin: "Come and 
sit down here, Arthur; I have kept a place for 
you. 

All this was quite as it should have been, and 
Arthur ought to have been very thankful that his 
appearance had thus been accepted as a matter 
of course; yet he was vaguely dissatisfied, and 
as he squatted uncomfortably upon the heather 
at Lola's elbow, disposing of his long legs as best 
he could, he was unable to refrain from whisper- 
ing to her: "This is extremely thoughtful of 
you ; but — am I not occupying our host's place?" 

"Our host," she replied, in an equally subdued 
voice, "has chosen to occupy yours. There is 
no accounting for tastes, is there? I have often 
had occasion to make that reflection both about 
him and about you. Well, we must try to con- 
sole ourselves and one another. After all, your 
opportunity doesn't fall due quite yet. When 
we are all sufficiently gorged, we shall break up 
into fresh groups, no doubt." 
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Lord Braunton, sure enough, had taken up his 
position beside Rhoda Meynell, and was evi- 
dently exerting himself for her entertainment. 
Arthur, knowing what he knew, felt that it was 
absurd to be jealous ; still he did not altogether 
like it, and the cheerful composure with which 
Rhoda listened to and responded to her neigh- 
bor's conversation displeased him. He, for his 
part, was neither cheerful nor composed, and 
his own neighbor, after one or two attempts to 
improve his humor, abandoned him in favor of 
a young guardsman who was staying at Braun- 
ton Towers, and whom a few glances from her 
eyes had sufficed to vanquish. How was Arthur 
to know that there had been a little tiff that 
morning between his neighbor and Lord Braun- 
ton, and that the latter — poor, innocent soul — 
was striving to avenge himself by methods which 
no male creature has ever yet discovered the 
secret of employing successfully? 

So, if the spectacle of an obviously insincere 
flirtation between Lord Braunton and the lady 
whom, if he had had any common sense, he 
would have been courting sincerely, did not for a 
moment deceive the person for whose benefit it 
had been arranged, it so far misled Arthur Foley 
as to cause him to depart from a certain wise and 
proper resolution that he had made. He was 
well aware that it did not beseem him to 
approach Rhoda Meynell; yet, no sooner had 
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luncheon been disposed of and a general move- 
ment begun to take place than he did approach 
her. She was still talking to Lord Braunton, 
and he interrupted thfem almost rudely. 

"Don't you want to come and look at the 
view, Miss Meynell?** he asked. ''That's what 
we're all here for, isn't it?" 

She colored, and looked rather taken aback for 
the moment, but quickly recovered her presence 
of mind. "I don't think I will climb up to the 
top of Brake Tor to-day," she replied. "I have 
often seen the view before, and Lord Braunton 
was saying that perhaps he would walk across the 
moor with me to a farm where the people, who 
are friends of mine, are in great trouble, owing to 
their having had two ricks burned down to the 
ground. But don't let me take you away if you 
think you ought to stay and look after your 
guests," she added, turning to the disconsolate 
landowner, who, indeed, looked as if he would 
perfer sending his tenants a check to visiting 
them personally. 

But Lord Braunton, after a quick, furtive 
glance at Lola and her captive guardsman, pro- 
fessed himself ready to start. "I'm not at all 
wanted here, and I'm quite at your orders. Miss 
Meynell," he declared. "I suppose it will take 
us a good hour to walk there and back, won't it? 
If so, we had better lose no more time." 

Arthur whisked round without another word. 
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"She doesn't care!** he said to himself angrily; 
"she has no will of her own, nor any particular 
wish, that I can see, except to do as her brother 
tells her. If he told her to marry that fellow 
she would* marry him to-morrow, gig-lamps and 
all, and be quite contented. As for me, I dare 
say she would be sorry to see me go to the deuce, 
but she would never think it was she who had 
sent me there.'* 

Ridiculously unjust as such reflections were, 
similar ones have been indulged in and repented 
of by many a disappointed lover before now, and 
Arthur did not really mean what he thought for 
the moment. But it was unlucky that this fool- 
ish mood of his should have led him to walk 
straight into a trap which had been carefully laid 
for him. Five minutes later he was walking along 
one of the narrow glens which slope precipitously 
downward from the outskirts of the moor, his com- 
panion being Lola Hamersley, who had shaken off 
her guardsman on his approach, and who was now 
offering him consolation after her fashion. 

"Cheer up!*' she was saying; "plenty of mis- 
fortunes are blessings in disguise, and if one lives 
long enough, one finds out what they really are. 
Meanwhile, it would be polite of you to look a 
little less disgusted with your present company. 
Take example by me. I am quite gay and 
sprightly, you see, though I have been just as 
much deserted as you have.** 
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"You are pleased to say so; but the truth, of 
course, is that if you had wanted Braunton to 
be here now, here he would have been — and I 
shouldn't/' 

"And you complain of that! Evidently you 
don't wish to spoil me by an overdose of 
flattery." 

'*rm not complaining; only you mustn't talk 
as if there were any sort of resemblance between 
your case and mine. To begin with, you don't 
care a straw for Braunton." 

"How many straws do you imagine that you 
care for Miss Meynell? Shall I tell you what is 
making you so cross, Arthur? It is that your 
vanity has been wounded. Your vanity, not 
your heart ; for, whatever you may say or think, 
you will never persuade me that your heart really 
belongs to that cold, prim girl, who is inevitably 
destined to become the wife of some country 
clergyman or other. You are capable of a very 
different sort of love from any that she can in- 
spire — or would know what to do with when she 
had got it." 

That might be true ; and Lola, after she had 
seated herself upon the trunk of a fallen tree, 
and had made him sit down beside her, went on 
to say other things which might also be true, 
but which were a trifle audacious. Perhaps she 
understood him ; unquestionably she understood 
one side of him, and such use did she. make of 
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her knowledge that at the end of half an hour he 
had lost his head, if he had not lost his heart. 
It was the old story of that Sunday afternoon 
over again ; only this time he was in a far worse 
case, because he was more reckless of conse- 
quences. Lola had convinced him, not only that 
he might win her if he chose, not only that his 
chance of ever winning Rhoda was a very remote 
one, but that Rhoda.did not in truth want to be 
won. And if the girl whom he loved was willing 
to live without him, willing even to marry some 
other man (as he believed that she was), what 
did anything else signify? After all, one isn't a 
stock or a stone; one can't pretend to be alto- 
gether unmoved by an avowal of love — for 
Arthur, not inexcusably, took certain expres- 
sions which Lola had used as an avowal of love — 
from the most beautiful woman one has ever 
beheld in one's life. 

Well, it was not her hand that he kissed on 
this occasion, and she scarcely resisted his em- 
brace; but the moment afterward she pushed 
him away, laughing, and exclaiming: **Honisoit 
qui tnal y pense ! Between cousins much is per- 
mitted ; only we live in a straight-laced country, 
and if good Mrs. Latimer were to come round 
the corner suddenly, I am afraid she might jump 
to unwarrantable conclusions. A lions / if I have 
comforted you a little, I am satisfied. Suppose 
we go back now, and join the festive gathering." 
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She really seemed to think that things could 
end like that ; and, what was more, she insisted 
upon making them end like that for the time 
being. She turned a deaf ear to his entreaties, 
his queries, his asseverations. She would do 
nothing but laugh at him, in her languid, rather 
unmirthful way, and very soon she had brought 
him within sight of the rest of the party, after 
which it was necessary for him to behave as 
though he had not just taken an irrevocable and 
perhaps fatal step. 

By the rest of the party — which did not include 
Lord Braunton and Rhoda, who had not yet 
returned from their walk — these truants were 
received with subdued and significant smiles. 
Lady Braunton, upon whom the light of a relin- 
quished hope was beginning to shine once more, 
took joyful note of the young man's confused 
aspect; Mrs. Latimer could not resist nudging 
her husband, who immediately asked her in a 
loud voice what was the matter now ; and Colonel 
Meynell's keen eyes rested for a moment upon 
the couple with an expression which may not 
have been one of scorn, but which Arthur at once 
interpreted as such. As for Mr. Foley, he was 
more diverted than alarmed, and it was only»when 
he found himself reduced to beg somebody for a 
lift home, his son having unceremoniously driven 
off without him, that he began to wonder what 
the deuce that girl had been up to. 



CHAPTER XV. 

RELEASE. 

Arthur's first impression when he woke on 
the following morning was that something terrible 
had happened to him. Then he remembered 
what had happened ; and then, in self-defense, he 
had to make up his mind that it was not terrible 
at all. Under other circumstances, of course, it 
would have been terrible enough; but under 
other circumstances it could not have come to 
pass. If Rhoda had been true to him, if she had 
really cared for him as she had professed to do, it 
was not the fascinations of Lola Hamersley that 
would ever have caused him to falter in his 
allegiance; but since Rhoda had dismissed all 
thought of him from her mind without difficulty 
or even temporary loss of spirits, the very best 
thing that he could do was to imitate her. And 
Lola's powers of fascination were undeniable, 
when she chose to exert them. To be sure, he 
was not in love with her in quite the same way 
as he was, or had been, in love with Rhoda Mey- 
nell ; but perhaps there were more ways than one 
of being in love, and probably he would not be 
unhappy with Lola as his wife. 

199 
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With these and other more or less irrelevant 
reflections he endeavored to maintain his self- 
esteem while he was dressing ; but he could not 
get away from the fact that he had bound himself 
by a distinct promise, nor could he feel that he 
would be free to make a formal offer to his cousin 
until he should have been released from that 
promise. A few words, no doubt, would obtain 
his release for him ; but the uttering of those few 
words would be such a horribly unpleasant process 
that he longed to get it over with as little delay 
as might be. Could he go boldly up to Moor 
Cottage, as soon as he had had his breakfast, and 
ask to see Rhoda? He hardly thought that he 
could. He did not wish to spare himself — or at 
least he believed that he did not — but he shrank 
from making the brutally straightforward confes- 
sion which such a course would render necessary, 
and if he could be assured of his liberty without 
having been called upon to mention Lola Hamers- 
ley*s name, that would surely be all the better 
for everybody concerned. That Rhoda would 
hesitate for a moment to restore him his liberty 
he would not allow himself to doubt. He would 
have been a far more miserable man than he was 
(which is saying a good deal) if he had not har- 
bored a strong feeling of resentment against the 
girl who had talked of loving him, but who was 
evidently indifferent as to what might become of 
him and his love. 
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Finally he decided to wait until after luncheon 
and then walk slowly in the direction of Moor 
Cottage. By that means he would be almost sure 
of encountering Rhoda, who went down to Brid- 
stow on most afternoons of the week, and there 
would be no need to tell her that he had waylaid 
her purposely. What he had not anticipated, and 
what upset his equanimity a little, was that the 
first person he encountered on the woodland path 
which he had so frequently mounted with a 
lighter heart than now beat beneath his waistcoat, 
was not Rhoda but her brother. The colonel, 
who was, as usual, in a hurry, was descending the 
hill at a trot, and pulled up on recognizing the 
solitary wayfarer, at whom he glanced sharply. 

"Going up to my place, Foley?*' he asked. 
"Did you want to see me about anything?" 

The fact was that Arthur could not very well 
have been bound for any other destination, and, 
all things considered, he thought himself entitled 
to prevaricate. There had been no rupture be- 
tween him and his former mentor; he had con- 
tinued to act in some sort as Colonel Meynell's 
subordinate, and had several times had to apply 
to the latter for instructions ; so that this seemed 
to be a good opportunity for saying: 

'*Well, I rather wanted to mention to you that 
it's uncertain how far I may be able to dispose of 
my own time in future, and if you know of any- 
body who would be willing to replace me •" 
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"Oh, ril find somebody," answered the colonel 
briskly; "or if I can't I'll do the work myself. 
There won't be much more cricket now, and in- 
door amusements don't require so much super- 
vision. You wish to hand in your resignation 
then, eh?" 

**I think I had better, perhaps. Not that I 
have done much, or been allawed to do much." 

*'You have done as much as you were asked to 
do, at all events, and we're not ungrateful. Does 
this mean that you are thinking of going away?" 

"Well, yes," answered Arthur slowly, "I am 
thinking of it. Yes ; I should like to go away, if 
I can." 

He could not keep a slightly injured intonation 
out of his voice, and, notwithstanding the great 
change that had come over his prospects and 
intentions, he was not best pleased when the 
colonel rejoined heartily: 

**I am very glad to hear it; that is much the 
best thing that you can do. When do you pro- 
pose to start?" 

Arthur explained that his project had not yet 
taken definite shape ; he expected to be leaving 
Bridstow before long, that was all. In any case, 
he did not think that he could have kept up his 
work among the young fellows, such as it had 
been. And inwardly he reflected, "You wouldn't 
have let me keep it up. You'll despise me and 
refuse to have anything more to do with me as 
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soon as you know the truth, though you are more 
to blame than anybody else for what I suppose 
you will call my inconstancy." 

The colonel looked as if he was waiting to be 
told a little more ; but as Arthur remained silent, 
he put no further questions and presently said : 

"Well, I shall see you again before you go, I 
dare say. If you'll excuse me, I'll run on now; 
I'm a quarter of an hour behind time." 

When the sound of his rapidly retreating foot- 
steps had died away in the distance, Arthur sat 
down, staring moodily at the stream and the over- 
arching trees, some of which already showed 
touches of yellow and red here and there, and 
all the familiar landmarks. They seemed to be 
mutely reproaching him, and perhaps he de- 
served to be reproached ; but it was so very 
essential that he should not begin to reproach 
himself! Not yet, anyhow ; not until he should 
have got through that impending interview which 
he was sensible of a craven longing to avoid. 
For the present, he must only remember that he 
had decisively, if not deliberately, separated him- 
self from Rhoda Meynell, and must steadfastly 
bear in mind her behavior at the picnic. It was 
not as if she had, or ever could have had, any 
love for him worthy of the name. 

Now, whether he hoped that she would come 
soon or that she would not come at all (and he 
was not quite certain what his hopes were), he 
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could do i>o more than put himself in the way of 
meeting her, and his courage had not had time to 
suffer much further diminution when he became 
aware of her approach. She was stepping quickly 
downward through the woods, with a basket 
upon her arm, as he had often seen her do before, 
and she did not catch sight of him until he had 
risen and advanced a few paces toward her. Then 
she started and stood still, looking at him inquir- 
ingly and a little apprehensively. He took off 
his hat, and, since one way of opening a conver- 
sation of which it is impossible to foresee the end 
serves as well as another, said : 

"I hope you didn't overtire yourself yesterday." 

"Oh, no," she answered, with a slight smile; "it 
wasn't a very tiring expedition, was it?" 

**It was a rather tiresome one, I thought; but 
perhaps that isn't the same thing. I was only 
afraid that you might have been fatigued by the 
long walk that you chose to add to it." 

"To the farm, do you mean? Oh, that was 
nothing: four miles and a half, there and back, 
at the outside, with a good half-hour's rest while 
we were listening to all the poor people's griev- 
ances. I should be ashamed of myself if I couldn't 
walk that distance without being fatigued." 

"And you had congenial, company — which 
makes all the difference, no doubt." 

His tone was cold, and he had so much the air 
of wishing to pick a quarrel that Rhoda formed 
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conclusions. It was foolish of him to be jealous; 
but that kind of folly is one which no woman 
who ever lived is tempted to punish with severity, 
and she answered gently : 

**I always like talking to Lord Braunton; he 
is an old friend of ours, as you know. Besides, 
I was particularly anxious that he should see 
those tenants of his himself. The truth is that 
they aren't good tenants, and the agent would be 
glad to get rid of them ; but what can they do, 
poor things? They have a swarm of children and 
no money in the bank, and every kind of misfor- 
tune has overtaken them during the last eighteen 
months. I wanted Lord Braunton to hear their 
story at first hand ; because, of course, things 
sound so different when they are reported by an 
agent." 

"And I suppose he promptly wiped out all 
arrears of rent and gave them every penny that 
he had in his pocket." 

"He did better than that; he promised to put 
matters upon a more satisfactory footing and 
give the poor creatures a chance of making both 
ends meet in future — which they can hardly be 
said to have had hitherto. Everybody knows 
that Lord Braunton is a most merciful landlord ; 
but with his wealth it is easy enough to be merci- 
ful. What I like about him is that he always 
tries to be just and that he doesn't mind how 
much trouble he gives himself." 
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*'0h, I have no doubt that he is great, good, 
and wise," said Arthur impatiently, "and I dare 
say he is willing to take trouble when you ask 
him. Perhaps he wouldn't have taken it unless 
you had asked him, though. In all cases it is 
apt to be more a question of who asks than of 
what is asked for, isn't it? You, for instance, 
were not willing to take so much trouble as to 
walk up to the top of Brake Tor with me when I 
asked you." 

Rhoda looked down and bit her lip. She 
thought Arthur was treating her rather unfairly ; 
but at the same time she was not insensible of 
the trials to which his temper and patience had 
been exposed. "I don't think you ought to 
blame me for that," she said at length, in a low 
voice; "I don't think you ought to have asked 
me to walk away with you, knowing that I 
couldn't do it." Then she raised her eyes frankly 
to his and added, smiling a little, "Indeed, I 
don't think you ought to have come to the pic- 
nic at all." 

"I wish to God I hadn't !" burst out the young 
man vehemently. 

He was half inclined to tell her the whole 
truth; he was more than half ashamed of his 
shabby attempt to break with her upon the pre- 
text that she had preferred Lord Braunton's 
society to his; since she would have to despise 
him soon, why should she not hear the worst 
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then and there? But the words which were on 
their way to his h'ps were driven back by her 
rejoinder. 

"I won't pretend to misunderstand you," she 
said. "If you dislike my talking to Lord Braun- 
ton, or to anybody else, I am sorry for it ; but I 
can't help it. We must not — neither you nor I 
must behave as if we were engaged to be married. 
I hoped you would have realized that." 

"I have realized that the position in which I 
am placed is an impossible and intolerable one," 
returned Arthur sullenly; "I have realized that 
your idea of love is not the same as mine, and 
that you would far rather marry to please your 
brother than to please yourself. Supposing, that 
is, that you feel much personal preference in the 
matter — which I am inclined to doubt. I admit 
that we are not engaged ; but when your brother 
refused to hear of an engagement, I told him that 
I should still consider myself bound to you, 
and — 






'And now you are sorry for having said so," 
interrupted Rhoda quietly. "I don't at all 
wonder at that, and you may be sure that 
neither Victor nor I ever thought of taking you 
at your word. Why should you consider your- 
self bound to me?" 

**Oh, only because I imagined that you loved 
me. Seeing that you had just told me you did, 
there was some excuse for my mistake, perhaps/' 
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'*I told you nothing but the truth; I told you 
all along that Victor must decide for me," the 
girl answered. ** It is not I who have placed you 
in an impossible or intolerable position; and if 
you mean, as I suppose you do, that it is intoler- 
able on account of your having given a sort of 
promise which I never asked or wished you to 
give, I can only say again that I don't consider 
you bound to me by it in the smallest degree." 

The color had faded from her cheeks, but her 
voice remained under control; so that Arthur, 
who dared not look her in the face, was not with- 
out justification in assuming, as he did, that she 
was perfectly willing to set him free. 

"There isn't much more to be said, then," he 
remarked bitterly. "It is true that I regret hav- 
ing given you that promise and that I wish to 
withdraw it. I could tell you my reasons; only 
I don't suppose that you would be interested in 
hearing them, and, after all, reasons which can't 
be done away with or altered are hardly worth 
discussing." 

"I would rather not hear them or discuss 
them," answered Rhoda steadily. "I must be 
going now, so I will say good-by." 

"How little you care!" he exclaimed. 

He could not repress that imprudent ejacula- 
tion ; but she paid no attention to it, and resumed 
her down-hill progress, leaving a most miserable 
man behind her. He had achieved his purpose; 
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his liberty had been accorded to him without 
mention of names or even so much as an allusion 
to his true motives for claiming it; but he had 
been thoroughly disingenuous, and what was 
almost worse, he had been unable to maintain the 
self-deception with which he had set out. He 
could no longer pretend to himself that he had 
ceased to love Rhoda Meynell, nor had she said 
anything at all to prove that she had not ceased 
to love him. Well, it was useless to brood over 
the inevitable and irretrievable outcome of his 
own folly. He was so convinced of that that he 
sat down upon the bank of the stream, with his 
elbows on his knees and his head supported by 
his hands, and brooded over it for the best part 
of an hour. 

At length he rose, shook his shoulders, and 
started off at a quick, steady pace for the town. 
The past was over and done with, the sooner he 
plunged into the future the better it would be for 
him, and Lola Hamersley, he felt pretty sure, 
must be awaiting his advent. He had almost 
emerged from the wood when he was hailed by 
an ascending pedestrian in whom he recognized 
Lola's father, and who, after joining him and 
shaking him by the hand, said : 

"You are the very man I wanted to see. I 
came across Meynell just now, and he told me 
that you were thinking of going away. Have 
you any settled plan, or is it that you are 
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beginning to feel the need for a change of 
scene?" 

"I have no plans at all," answered Arthur. "I 
haven't even spoken to my father upon the sub- 
ject yet; but I mentioned to Colonel Meynell 
that I might probably be going away soon, 
because — well, I suppose because, as you say, I 
rather want a change of scene." 

"So I imagined. My reason for asking the 
question was that I also am beginning to feel that 
I must get away somewhere out of sight of civil- 
ization and stretch myself. Not to Asia, Africa, 
or America : no ! those good old days are over for 
me, but I have a notion of running out to the 
Pyrenees for a few weeks and trying to knock 
over a few isards or bouquetins, and I was won- 
dering whether it would suit your book to come 
with me. From all I can learn, the sport is likely 
to be indifferent; but we shall sleep out of doors, 
we shall be as far removed from the fashionable 
world as if we were in the Mountains of the 
Moon, and I suppose we shall have some sort of 
a remote chance of breaking our necks. Does 
that prospect tempt you?" 

The prospect of breaking his neck iappeared to 
Arthur at that moment to be about the most 
alluring that kind fortune could offer him ; but, 
apart from that, he felt very much disposed to 
close with Mr. Hamersley's proposal. He was 
quite determined that, come what might, he 
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would leave Bridstow for a time, and this excuse 
for so doing would be an excellent one. There 
was, however, one question which had to be taken 
into account, but which had not presented itself 
to him until now, because his attention had been 
so fully occupied with other matters — What 
would Mr. Hamersley be likely to think of him 
as a son-in-law? Upon the whole, there did not 
seem to be much reason to apprehend opposition 
from that quarter. Lord Braunton, to be sure, 
was a far bigger man than the future owner of 
St. Ann's ; but Robert Hamersley was no tuft 
hunter, and Arthur had had more than one 
opportunity of noticing (not without surprise) 
that he was under petticoat government. Lola's 
wishes, it was safe to assume, would have her 
father's assent. Moreover, there would be a 
certain appropriateness and poetic justice about 
a marriage which would insure to his child the 
enjoyment of property which he had forfeited 
long ago. Still, while everything was as yet so 
undecided, it was impossible to say more than : 

"I think I should like it very much; only I 
shall have to find out whether my father can 
spare me, and — and there are one or two other 
things. When do you mean to start?" 

''Next week, perhaps; but there's no urgent 
hurry. We ought to bring our expedition to an 
end before the weather breaks and the first snow 
falls, that's all. I shall be very glad if you can 
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arrange to accompany me, and I should think 
your father might manage to do without you for 
three weeks. My daughter seems to think that 
she can get on very well without me for that 
length of time, anyhow." 

"What will she do while you are away?" asked 
Arthur wonderingly. "Are you going to leave 
her at Bridstow all by herself?" 

"We haven't quite made up our minds yet; 
but in all probability she will stay with the 
Brauntons. They will be very pleased to have 
her." 

Would they? Arthur was not so sure that they 
would, after a certain piece of news should have 
been imparted to them ; but, of course, it might 
be that Mr. Hamersley would abandon his expe- 
dition on hearing what his daughter's intentions 
were. Presently he remarked : 

" I was on my way to call at your house when 
I met you." 

"Ah, you wouldn't have found Lola at home,'* 
Mr. Hamersley answered ; "she is up at Braunton 
Towers, where she is to dine and spend the even- 
ing, I believe." 

Arthur drew a long breath. It was absurd to 
rejoice at a reprieve which could only be one of 
twenty-four hours; but he could not help rejoic- 
ing, and the clouds gradually cleared away from 
his mental horizon while he entered upon a 
leisurely discussion about guns and rifles with his 
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cousin. His nature — perhaps that is the nature 
of most human beings — was so constituted that 
he could sometimes fix his mind wholly upon the 
present and put away from him all thought of the 
troubles which were waiting for him in the near 
future. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

PAS DE FAIBLESSE! 

It is always satisfactory to have accomplished 
a task which you have said to yourself that you 
will accomplish, even though the achievement be 
so unambitious a one as putting a bullet into the 
bull's-eye at five hundred yards or solving a news- 
paper acrostic, and Lola Hamersley, who on the 
occasion of her first introduction to her cousin 
had inwardly determined to bring him to his knees 
at her feet before she had done with him, was 
modestly proud of her success. She had, it is 
true, fully expected to sucgeed ; only, as a matter 
of fact, she had been within an ace of failure, and 
she knew it. But the question was (and this was, 
perhaps, the first time in her life that she had 
taken the trouble to put such a question to her- 
self) what she was to do with her captive, now 
that she had secured him. To marry him would 
be a strong measure — a very strong measure 
indeed ; and yet, somehow or other, Lola did not 
relish the notion of dismissing him and even- 
tually seeing him married to somebody else. It 
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was almost as if she had fallen in love with him — 
she, who had never yet been, and intended never 
to be, seriously in love with any man upon the 
face of the earth. 

She was startled and alarmed for a moment, 
though only for a moment, by the possibility 
which suggested itself to her. Young as she was, 
she had seen many men, and was able, in her 
opinion, to measure the limits of masculine con- 
stancy. Married men do not remain in love with 
their wives, and if they did, they would be an 
abominable nuisance. To be made love to is 
pleasant, and to convert an indifferent acquain- 
tance into an ardent lover is pleasanter still ; but 
to live all one*s days with a man who is either 
obtrusively affectionate or flagrantly neglectful — 
no, thank you ! Ardent lovers, so Lola thought, 
always become the one or the other — generally 
the other. No ; one may have one's little prefer- 
ences; but one must not push them to extrava- 
gant lengths ; one must espouse a sober, steady 
going individual like Lord Braunton, and not be 
so insane as to spurn a coronet and a large 
income. 

Moreover, there was one reason for accepting 
Lord Braunton which was of even greater weight 
than considerations of prudence and worldly 
wisdom. It was not difficult to foresee what the 
result of that amorous nobleman's rejection would 
be. He would be deeply chagrined ; he would 
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wear the willow for a time; then he would 
recover himself, come to his senses/and make his 
mother happy by taking that horrid little sancti- 
monious Rhoda Meynell to wife — which would 
be an altogether unendurable issue. As a rule, 
Lola was too selfish and indolent for hatred, just 
as she was too selfish and indolent for love ; but 
there existed within her a slumbering capacity for 
both passions, and she had felt from the outset 
that it would not take a very great deal to bring 
down a tempest of the former upon Miss Mey- 
nell's head. The girl had crossed her path ; she 
had beaten the girl triumphantly once; to be 
beaten by her in a second and perhaps more 
important encounter was what she would never 
be able to submit to. Was Arthur, then, to be 
abandoned to the horrid little sanctimonious one? 
It looked as though that sacrifice was inevitable, 
and thus it came to pass that Miss Lola, driving 
up to Braunton Towers, where, as has been men- 
tioned, she had been invited to spend the after- 
noon and dine, was not in the best of humors 
either with herself or with her predestined 
husband. 

She made up her mind on the way that matters 
should not be brought to an immediate crisis. 
Though poor dear Arthur might be doomed to 
ultimate dismissal, he should not be dismissed 
forthwith ; she had hitherto known how to pre- 
vent Lord Braunton from declaring himself in 
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plain terms, and she proposed to carry on a 
similar system of tactics for some little time to 
come. However, she meant to be very kind to 
his lordship that afternoon, having been very 
unkind to him on the occasion of their last meet- 
ing, and being aware that there was an element 
of risk in trifling with so matter-of-fact a person. 

Lord Braunton was not one of the tennis 
players who waved their hats and their hands to 
her as her fly skirted the broad, level lawn on its 
approach to the imposing entrance porch of his 
abode, ^or did she discern his stooping figure 
among the spectators of the game. "Sulking in 
the library, I presume," was her inward comment 
upon his absence. **Well, he will hear the wheels 
on the gravel, and he won't stay in the library 
much longer. I give him five minutes to swear 
that he isn't going to stir for me, another five 
minutes to discover that he can't write his letters 
while I am within easy reach of him, and perhaps 
five minutes more to run upstairs, wash his hands, 
brush his hair and make himself presentable — as 
if any amount of washing and brushing could 
make him presentable ! A quarter of an hour — 
h'm! Hardly time enough to infuriate tho3e 
red-faced young women by drawing Captain 
Annesley away from them and their unbecoming 
game. No ; it won't do to attempt it ; soyons 
sage ! " 

Lawn tennis, it scarcely needs to be said, was 
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not in Lola's line. Even if she had not been 
alive to the disadvantages of getting hot and red 
in the face, she would not have been disposed 
toward gratuitous exertion, and her only reason 
for forsaking her hostess, whom she found enter- 
taining a few dowagers in the great, cool drawing 
room, was that she knew very well who would 
presently join her outside. And indeed she was 
not made to wait quite as long as she had antici- 
pated. Hardly had she seated herself upon a 
wicker chair in the ranks of those who were watch- 
ing their more active fellow-guests, hardly had she 
exchanged surreptitious signals with her flannel- 
clad guardsman, who gave her to understand that 
he would be free in no time, and who at once put 
on a kind of service which ought never to be 
employed against a lady opponent, than Lord 
Braunton emerged from the house and sauntered 
across the grass, with an elaborate air of having 
strolled out by mere chance just to see what was 
going on. 

When he recognized the newcomer — but this 
apparently was not until he was within a couple 
of yards of her — he snatched at his straw hat, 
held out his hand and said, "Oh, how do you do, 
Miss Hamersley?*' after which he withdrew a few 
paces, in order to take a vacant place beside a 
lady who had political opinions, and who promptly 
engaged him in a controversy about the prohibi- 
tion of the opium trade with China, 
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Now, Lord Braunton was really interested in 
this subject and was a strong advocate for the 
suggested prohibitory act; still, for everything 
there is a season, and the moral welfare of the 
Celestial Empire, though doubtless a most desir- 
able end in itself, was not likely to be sensibly 
promoted by a mere academic discussion in the 
garden of an English country house. On the 
other hand, the moral welfare of a person in whom 
he was even more interested than he was in the 
heathen Chinese could not possibly derive any 
advantage from wandering off with that unscrup- 
ulous young beggar Annesley into the labyrin- 
thine shrubberies which adjoined the garden 
aforesaid. Thus it was that when the game had 
been brought to an end, and when Lord Braunton 
had not only seen Captain Annesley make 
straight for Lola, but had heard the fellow say 
something to her about "getting away into the 
shade," he jumped up abruptly, cutting short his 
neighbor's discourse with a brusquerie which 
nothing but his well-known eccentricity and 
absent-mindedness could have excused. 

A moment later he was saying, in hurried, 
embarrassed accents: **You have never been in 
the walled garden, have you. Miss Hamersley? 
If you would care to see it now, I could take you 
there before tea time. There are some — some 
flowers there, I believe.*' 

It seemed probable that there were flowers 
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there; but to what tribe or tribes they might 
belong Lord Braunton, who was no horticulturist, 
knew no more than he knew why Lola had 
snubbed him so persistently of late. She did 
not, however, snub him this time. She turned 
her great, soft eyes upon him with a look of re- 
proachful interrogation, as who should say "What 
have I done?*' and then answered demurely: 

"I should like very much to see the garden, if 
you are quite sure that I shall not be a bore to 
you." 

By what means she contrived to intimate to 
Captain Annesley that Lord Braunton would be 
a very great bore to her, but that one must be 
civil to one's entertainer, signifies little, inasmuch 
as her short-sighted entertainer failed to detect 
that swift interchange of signals. The main thing 
in his opinion — and, for the matter of that, in 
Lola's also — was to shake off Captain Annesley, 
who picked up his racket again rather dejectedly 
and returned to the tennis court. 

"I think," Lola remarked calmly, when she and 
her companion had progressed a short distance 
on their way, "that it is very forgiving of me to 
be here at all, after the manner in which you 
went on yesterday." 

"The manner in which I went on !" exclaimed 
Lord Braunton, aghast ; for indeed he had a crow 
to pluck with Lola respecting her own conduct 
at the picnic, besides which he felt justifiably 
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aggrieved by a previous quarrel that she had 
forced upon him. '*I can't think what you 
mean ! I am sure it was not I who went on in — 
in any conspicuous manner.*' 

"Didn't you? Then, if you prefer it, I will say 
that you went off in a conspicuous manner." 
So did you," Lord Braunton remarked. 
I took a short 'walk with my cousin, I admit; 
but you can't very well know whether we made 
ourselves conspicuous or not, seeing that you 
were away the whole time with Miss Meynell. 
For a model of propriety, Miss Meynell certainly 
does some odd things; but if you are satisfied, 
nobody else has a right to complain, I suppose." 

Lord Braunton wrinkled up his forehead, 
tilted his hat over his nose, and walked on silently 
for some little distance before he rejoined : "Miss 
Meynell, as you know, is a very old friend of ours ; 
I wish you wouldn't speak about her in that way. 
It isn't sincere, and I don't see the good of it. 
She wanted me to have a talk with one of my 
tenants who is in trouble, and of course I couldn't 
refuse to go there with her when she asked me. 
Nobody, I am quite sure, ever dreamed of mak- 
ing the remarks about us that were made about 
you and young Foley." 

"Very well; nothing disrespectful shall be said 
in future about your friend — though I'm afraid I 
can't call her *old,' even to please you. What is 
^auce for the gander isn't sauce for the goose in 
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these parts, and I suppose I must submit to hav- 
ing nasty remarks made about me and Arthur 
Foley, if I am goose enough to be good-natured 
and cousinly in my relations with him. Still I 
should have thought that you would have had 
more justice and common sense than to upbraid 
me for selecting him as my partner after you had 
deserted me. I couldn't sit alone the whole 
afternoon awaiting your good pleasure, and as I 
had to talk to somebody, it seemed to me that 
my cousin was a safer person, upon the whole, to 
pair off with than Captain Annesley, for instance." 

Lord Braunton did not at once respond to 
these seemingly unequivocal overtures. Infatu- 
ated though he might be, he was neither blind 
nor stupid, and he had long ere this been forced 
to admit to himself that the woman whom he 
loved was not trustworthy. Yet he not only 
loved her, but wanted, if he possibly could, to 
believe in her. So he led the way into the walled 
garden which had been the pride and delight of 
more than one dead and gone Lady Braunton, 
and, having conducted his companion to a rustic 
bench in the shade whence the brilliant parterres, 
the clipped yews, and the moss-grown center 
fountain, with its circular basin and its water 
lilies, could be admired by those who had a fancy 
for stiff, old-world arrangements, embarked upon 
a statement for which she was fully prepared. 

It was time, he said, that they should come to 
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a mutual understanding. No doubt she under- 
stood him, and it would be no news to her to 
hear that he loved her more dearly than'anybody 
or anything in the world ; but he must own that 
he did not entirely understand her. Sometimes 
she encouraged his fondest hopes, sometimes she 
led him to fear that she was simply amusing her- 
self with him. There were features in her con- 
duct which struck him as irreconcilable with her 
words, and he proceeded, in his deliberate, rather 
pedantic fashion, to point out what these were. 

Lola had no difficulty at all in returning an 
evasive answer to his harangue. She pretended 
to be much diverted by his charges of incon- 
sistency, declaring that they did not come very 
well from a man who had notoriously jilted Miss 
Meynell and who now seemed to be more than 
half inclined to repent of having done so. 

"I like the cool way in which you invite me to 
explain myself," she remarked. "What explana- 
tions do I owe to you, pray? I should have 
thought that it was for you to prove to me that 
you are neither inconstant nor inconsistent, and 
until you have done that, I shall not admit your 
right to cross-question me. Jealousy I can for- 
give; but you really must not claim the privilege 
of scolding me yet." 

Further than that he could not get her to com- 
mit herself, though he did his best. If he did 
not like the idea of being subjected to an indefi- 
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nite period of probation, nothing compelled him, 
she said, to submit to it ; she, on her side, would 
not submit to be bullied. And it was in vain 
that he strove to sweep away side issues and 
narrow the question down to one which should 
admit of a plain and distinct reply. She eluded 
him and laughed at him, knowing that he must 
needs accept her terms, charming him even while 
she provoked him, and while he recognized the 
insincerity that mocked his own straightforward 
honesty. 

All this was great fun to Lola ; yet every now 
and again her enjoyment was marred by a twinge 
of something which certainly was not compunc- 
tion, but may have been regret. It would have 
been delightful to torment Arthur in that way ; 
somehow, it was not quite as delightful as it 
ought to have been to torment Lord Braunton — 
and why was it not? To be sure, the excitement 
of the chase is over when the quarry has been 
run down ; but Arthur was as completely at her 
mercy as this other man was. Why, then, could 
she not dismiss the memory of Arthur's piteous 
eyes? — and what was it that lent to the less clear 
orbs which were now gazing at her through a pair 
of strong spectacles an aspect at once so ludi- 
crous and so exasperating that she was tempted 
to turn her back finally upon their puzzled owner 
without more ado? 

She adopted no such foolish and impulsive 
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measure ; but so conscious was she that she was 
gradually losing hold over herself, and so well 
aware was she of the consequences which were 
apt to ensue on those rare occasions when her 
hot southern temperament got the better of 
her, that she was relieved to see Lady Braunton 
advancing beneath a sunshade to interrupt the 
interview. Lady Braunton was only too anxious 
to interrupt an interview which would never have 
taken place had it been in her power to prevent it. 
She said^ in a tone which, for her, was almost cross : 

'*They told me I should find you here; I 
couldn't think what had become of you both. 
My dear, what is this that I hear about your 
father rushing off to the south of France?*' 

"He talks of going," answered Lola com- 
posedly. 

"And leaving you in lodgings all by yourself? 
But really, you know, he can't do that." 

"I am afraid he can't do anything else. You 
see, it is such a long time since he shot any four- 
legged animal, and it seems that there are ani- 
mals of some sort to be shot in the Pyrenees. 
As for me, I would a great deal rather be left 
behind than planted down at an hotel in some 
Pyrenean watering-place ; I am not at all afraid 
of solitude." 

Lady Braunton bit her lip. She knew very 
well what was expected of her, and indeed she 
remembered having once said to Mr. Hamersley 
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that she would be delighted to take charge of his 
daughter for him if at any time business or 
pleasure should cause him to leave Bridstow for 
a few weeks ; but that had been when Braunton's 
case had seemed to her well-nigh hopeless. She 
did not so regard it now, and she was not at all 
anxious to have Lola in the house. But her 
palpable hesitation was of no service to her. She 
was beginning to observe, somewhat irritably, 
that most girls would be only too glad to have 
a chance of visiting one of the most beautiful 
mountain districts in Europe when her son inter- 
rupted her without ceremony. 

"It would be out of the question for you to 
remain alone in Bridstow,*' he declared, address- 
ing Miss Hamersley; **of course you must come 
to us. When does your father propose to start ? 
Please, tell them, mother, that the pink room is 
to be kept for Miss Hamersley." 

Then Lady Braunton, in her disappointment 
and mortification, said a foolish thing. "I don't 
know about the pink room," she answered; "I 
thought you wanted that to be reserved for 
Rhoda Meynell. You were saying yesterday 
that she was looking out of sorts and that you 
hoped we might persuade her to come here for a 
time. I presume that, if she does come, you 
would like her to occupy the room which has 
always been considered hers." 

Lord Braunton reddened, and Lola took in the 
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situation at a glance. She had half suspected 
what she now felt sure of. The man was tired 
of being trifled with ; he had resolved to come to 
an understanding with her that afternoon, and 
had doubtless also resolved that, in the event of 
her refusing him, he would gratify his mother by 
returning penitently to his first love. This could 
not be permitted. If, a few minutes back, she 
had been tempted to turn Lord Braunton adrift 
for the sake of a youth who was neither titled 
nor wealthy, she was now no longer in peril of 
being vanquished by that temptation. Come 
what might, Rhoda Meynell should never reign 
as mistress at Braunton Towers. That she might 
some day reign as mistress at St. Ann's was a 
possible contingency, but by no means a certainty. 
"We will see about that later on,*' Lola said to 
herself, with an inward forecast of future develop- 
ments which would have horrified Lord Braun- 
ton, had he deemed her capable of harboring 
such ideas. 

Thus Arthur Foley's sentence was definitely 
pronounced ; thus, too, was an amiable lady and 
excellent mother driven to doubt whether Provi- 
dence, after all, ever busies itself in disentangling 
the imbroglios in which poor short-sighted mor- 
tals are wont to involve their affairs. For Lola 
good-naturedly said that if she couldn't have the 
pink room, one of another color would suit her 
complexion quite equally well. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



TOUCH AND GO. 



Lola Hamersley, who was very little of an 
Englishwoman either in her ideas or in her habits, 
favored the foreign custom of breakfasting in her 
own room; so that her father seldom saw her 
before noon. It was not until the luncheon hour 
on the day succeeding that treated of in the last 
chapter that he was allowed the privilege of 
greeting her, and his first glance at her warned 
him that she was in one of her troublesome 
moods. He had learned to dread the periodical 
recurrence of these moods of hers — moods which 
lasted sometimes for several days, and which 
where all the more successful in rendering him 
wretched because he was aware that they were 
not specially designed to do so, and that his 
daughter did not care a pin whether he was 
wretched or not. Weariness, depression, tempo- 
rary derangement of health — whatever may have 
been the cause, such was their invariable effect, 
and it was not a little pathetic that Robert 
Hamersley, who, being something of a physiolo- 
gist, regarded feminine infirmities in general with 
disdainful toleration, should have permitted him- 
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self to be so put out by a trifling matter. Un- 
happily for him, he loved his only child with an 
intensity of which she probably did not suspect 
the existence and which it was not in him to 
express in any manner intelligible to her. They 
never quarreled, they never had reconciliations ; 
but often they sulked, or appeared to sulk, with 
one another, often they would spend an hour to- 
gether without exchanging a single remark, and 
if one of them suffered during these passing, cause- 
less fits of estrangement, that one was assuredly 
not Lola. She was silent or talkative, amiable or 
cross, just as she might happen to feel disposed : 
it never seemed to occur to her that her father 
was a person for whose comfort it was at all 
worth while to make an effort. As a matter of 
fact, this never did occur to her. 

Now it was Mr. Hamersley*s habit, as soon as 
he detected a downward barometrical tendency 
in the domestic atmosphere, to put forward a 
great show of cheerful loquacity with a view to 
counteracting it. He always failed, and was 
always eventually driven to await his daughter's 
recovery in patient silence ; but this did not pre- 
vent him from reverting time after time to the 
old futile method, and now he could think of no 
more promising subject to dilate upon than the 
comfort and luxuries of Braunton Towers and 
the pleasantness of life in so well-ordered an es- 
tablishment. 
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"I am delighted/' he wound up by remarking, 
"to hear that the Brauntons have asked you to 
stay with them while I am away. You are sure 
to amuse yourself well and have a good time of 
it there." 

"Yes," said Lola. 

"Lady Brauntoti wanted to know why I didn't 
take you to Bagneres de Bigorre, or Cauterets, or 
some such place ; but I told her that I believed 
you would much rather remain where you are 
than undertake a hot, tedious journey through 
France, with nothing but the society of tourists 
to look forward to at the end of it." 

"Yes." 

Mr. Hamersley sighed audibly. He wanted to 
ask what was the matter, but knew that he would 
get no answer if he did ; so he went on with his 
hopeless efforts at ignoring that anything was 
the matter. It is all very well to be an admir- 
able conversationalist; but what is the use of 
conversing admirably when the person to whom 
your observations are addressed will not so much 
as take the trouble to listen to you? In vain Mr. 
Hamersley discussed their fellow-guests of the 
previous evening, in vain he related certain amus- 
ing anecdotes respecting some of them which had 
come to his knowledge, in vain he ventured upon 
the thorny topic of costume, and criticised the 
dresses of the younger ladies. His daughter 
made no response, and scarcely seemed to hear 
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him. Her lack-luster eyes, when for a moment 
they chanced to meet his, had a look of dull 
animosity in them with which he was only too 
familiar. Perhaps it was not animosity that they 
expressed; perhaps it was only weary indiffer- 
ence : either way it was unendurable. So at 
length, in despair, he made up his mind to say 
something which he had not intended to say as 
yet, but which he believed would at least have 
the effect of rousing her from her melancholy 
abstraction. 

"By the way, Arthur Foley talks of coming 
with me to explore the solitudes of Mont Perdu. 
I shall not be sorry to have a companion, and it 
will do the boy good to be removed from this 
enervating climate.** 

The shot told. Lola straightened herself in 
her chair and her drooping eyelids rose as she 
asked sharply: "What is your object?*' 

**In taking the young fellow with me? Oh, I 
have no object. I haven*t tried to persuade him. 
I don't even know yet whether he means to 
come or not. I told him that he could, if he 
liked, and I think he may as well, for he seemed 
to be rather down in the mouth when I met him. 
A little affaire de cceur, I presume. Isn*t Miss 
Meynell the object of his youthful affections just 
now?" 

Lola made no reply to this superfluous ques- 
tion. She considered frowningly for a few 
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seconds, and then said: "He will go with you. 
But I don't quite understand why you want him 
to go, seeing that you probably hate him almost 
as much as you hate his father?" 

Have I ever said that I hated his father?" 
I don't remember; but it stands to reason 
that you must. Do you ever forgive a man who 
has injured you or got the better of you?" 

Robert Hamersley smiled. "You give me a 
pretty character," he remarked. 

I thought you prided yourself upon it." 
No ; I don't pride myself upon it. But it has 
often been a matter of life and death to me that 
other people should believe me to be relentless, 
and experience has taught me that it is very 
seldom safe to forgive a traitor. As for hatred, 
that is a foolish, purposeless sort of emotion. I 
am not aware of hating anybody — certainly not 
Arthur Foley, who hasn't done me any injury, 
and whom I like well enough. At the same 
time, I should be sorry to deprive you of a com- 
panion who appears to suit you, and I am per- 
fectly willing to leave him behind." 

His eyes were fixed steadily upon his daughter's 
face as he made this oflfer; but no revelation, nor 
hint of any kind, was legible there. She had 
fallen back into her former listless attitude. If 
the subject had interested her for a moment it 
apparently interested her no longer. 

"Oh, take him, if you want him," she answered 
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indifferently ; "take him away and do what you 
like with him. I think he has given me about as 
much entertainment as he is likely to give/* 

Nevertheless, she was well aware that Arthur 
was going to provide her with excitement, if not 
with entertainment, that same afternoon. Her 
gloomy and obstinate taciturnity, which soon 
drove her father out of the house, was not, as it 
usually was, the mere outward sign of feelings 
which she did not care to conceal. For once, she 
had something to conceal — something which she 
would fain have concealed from herself, which it 
behooved her to conceal from others, and which 
she was absolutely determined to conceal ffom 
Arthur Foley. She waited for him in the shabby 
drawing room where he had so often visited her, 
and of which she had suddenly grown tired and 
sick. She knew that he would come presently, 
she knew almost exactly what he would say, and 
she wished with all her heart that the impending, 
unavoidable interview were over and done with. 
Excitement was well enough; but the sort of 
excitement that attends the extraction of a 
tooth, or the amputation of a limb, is not what 
one wants; nor, when such an ordeal is at hand, 
can one submit with equanimity to be kept wait- 
ing for it. Lola was kept waiting for nearly two 
hours before her ear caught the sound of a well- 
known step upon the stairs; yet her bearing 
showed neither impatience nor agitation when 
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Arthur, who looked both impatient and agitated, 
stepped quickly across the room to seize her 
hand. 

"I should have come yesterday," he thought it 
incumbent upon him to explain without delay, 
"only your father, whom I met on my way here, 
told me you had gone up to Braunton Towers." 

"Why this breathless apology?" she inquired, 
smiling lazily at him ; **won*t to-day do as well as 
yesterday? It goes without saying that I am 
charmed to see you ; but you haven't any very 
urgent business to transact with me, I presume?" 

She had not withdrawn her hand from his clasp, 
nor did he now release it. "Don't pretend that 
you didn't expect me," he said. " You must have 
expected me; you must have known that I 
wanted to say what you wouldn't let me say at 
the picnic." 

"Must I? And what was that, pray?" 

He told her — using language more impassioned, 
perhaps, than sincere. He was not sure that he 
loved her; on his way down from St. Ann's he 
had been quite sure that he did not love her, and 
that his heart still belonged wholly and entirely 
to Rhoda Meynell. But Rhoda was irretrievably 
lost to him, and now that he was once more under 
the magnetic spell of his cousin's eyes, he did not 
find as much difficulty as he had anticipated in 
playing the traitor's part. He might be unable 
to love Lola for herself; yet, like the surviving 
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sister in Tennyson's unattractive poem, he ** loved 
her beauty passing well." So he poured forth a 
torrent of ardent vows, some of which, at any 
rate, bore the impress of veracity, and when he 
had made an end of speaking she remarked, with 
calm appreciation : 

''You did that very creditably. One sees that 
you are not at your first essay.** 

"If you mean that you take me for a Don 
Juan,'* Arthur begdn, somewhat disconcerted, 
"all I can tell you is " 

He was interrupted by a peal of laughter. 

"Oh, but I don't," Lola assured him; "I don't^ 
really! How could you think such a thing of 
me? On the contrary, if you were to swear that 
Miss Meynell was your first love I should be 
capable of believing you; though I shouldn't 
wonder if she had had a few predecessors. Oh, 
no, my dear Arthur, you are not a Don Juan ; 
you are only an extremely susceptible young man 
with a wonderfully eloquent tongue. A lions f 
I forgive you ; let us say no more about it." 

Arthur rose and stood looking down upon her. 
He had turned rather white, and his brows were 
drawn together; for, indeed, he was in no temper 
to stand being trifled with. 

"I don't know that you have anything to for- 
give me for," he said curtly, "and I don't know 
that I have given you any reason to laugh at me. 
I have told you that I love you, I only wish to 
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hear whether you love me enough to be my 
wife." 

"No more than that? What moderation! 
Would one not think that I had already con- 
fessed to being enamored of you ? After that, it 
would, of course, only remain to order the trous- 
seau and send out the invitations for the wedding 
feast. What makes you so much more delightful 
than other people is your supreme contempt for 
the complications of life." 

"So far as I am concerned there are no compli- 
cations," returned Arthur, puzzled and irritated 
by her mocking tone. "I don't say that there 
were none. I suppose you know what they were, 
and I dare say you'll agree with me that the less 
we speak about them henceforth the better. 
They don't exist any longer; I am absolutely 
free, and — and will you answer my question, 
please?" 

*'0h, they don't exist any longer? And he 
wants an answer to his question, does he? I 
seem to recollect that once upon a time there was 
a rather arrogant young gentleman — strange to 
relate, he is still rather arrogant — who defied me 
to bring him to my feet, although I had given 
him fair warning that that was just the one thing 
which I could undertake to do with any male 
human being. Here he is ; and, instead of heap- 
ing dust upon his head, he assumes all the airs of 
a conqueror. Byt it seems to ipe that it is I who 
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have won a modest little victory, and that, if I 
don't choose to answer questions, it isn't my 
captive who will force answers out of me.** 

*'Am I to understand,** asked Arthur, in a 
hoarse, trembling voice, ''that you have done all 
this deliberately for your own amusement? Do 
you wish me to think that you are a fiend? Do 
you wish me to believe that you have no love at 
all for me, and that you have been acting a part 
the whole time?*' 

"More questions ! You are really incorrigible ! 
Well, to keep you quiet, I will answer one of 
them. I don't wish you to think me a fiend. As 
for the others, perhaps you would not be pleased 
with my answers if I were to give them candidly. 
By way of a change, let me ask you a question on 
my own score; have I ever given you any excuse 
for imagining that I loved you?'* 

"You allowed me to kiss you !** 

"My dear cousin, between kisses and orange 
blossoms there are many steps — strides even. 
Are you so fond of orange blossoms? For my 
part, I find them too heavy and overpowering. 
I could not sit in the room with them, and on the 
day when I have to wear them I shall be sure of 
a headache. Nothing makes me so cross as a 
headache; nothing would distress me more than 
to be cross with you. That is why I won't do you 
the unkindness of accepting the wreath which 
you insist upon brandishing under my nose.** 
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"I suppose that means, in plain English, that, 
having made an utter fool of me, you now intend 
to throw me over." 

"Does it mean that?" asked Lola, yawning. 
"Even if it does, there is no need for you to look 
so ferocious. Admit, at least, that I have done 
you a good turn in curing you of your absurd 
weakness for the little Sunday-school miss." 

"For Gocl's sake," burst out Arthur, "leave her 
alone! Insult me as much as you like — I dare 
say I deserve it for having been such an idiot as 
to believe in you — but don't let us have any 
more cheap sneers at Miss Meynell. If you only 
knew how small and spiteful you look to me when 
you say such things you wouldn't think that that 
was the way to cure me of what you call my 
weakness for her!" 

If he had been watching Lola narrowly he 
would have seen her wince; but he was not even 
looking at her, and her retort was so coolly de- 
livered that he gave himself no credit for having 
scored a point. 

"So the cure isn't complete, after all?" said 
she. "I am sorry for that, though it is a comfort 
to feel that I am not personally to blame. I 
have done the best that I could for you ; short of 
espousing you I could hardly have done more: 
and it is not very generous of you to abuse me 
because I am obliged to draw the line some- 
where." 
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Arthur was still standing up. He now seized 
his hat and said: 

"Thank you; I think that will do. I don't 
know whether you are ashamed of yourself or 
not — I suppose you wouldn't tell me if you were 
— but I don't mind telling you that you have 
made me feel more ashamed of myself than I 
ever felt in all my life. Not on account of your 
having duped me, for it is no great disgrace to 
have been deceived, but because I have allowed 
you to lead me into being false to myself, as well 
as to — to another person." 

She laid a detaining hand upon his coat sleeve. 

"Stop one moment," she said, and her voice 
was caressing, although it had not quite lost its 
intonation of mockery, "don't go straight off to 
the other person and ask for a second rebuff. 
What a creature of impulse you are ! Not many 
minutes ago you were vociferating that you 
adored me ; now you seem to be convinced that 
you adored somebody else all the time. My 
poor, dear Arthur, you must learn to distinguish 
your friends from your enemies, and try to 
believe what I told you just now, that life is 
complicated. Just suppose something which 
you may safely suppose, since it is true, that 
Miss Meynell has a lukewarm sort of affection for 
you, but doesn't intend to marry you. And sup- 
pose something else which isn't absolutely impos- 
sible, that my affection for you is many degrees 
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warmer than hers, but that I have reasons of my 
own for doubting whether we are fated to become 
man and wife; is it necessary to make a scene 
and quarrel about what can't be helped ? Isn't it 
much more sensible to make the best of things 
as they are? CAf sara sara. Why shouldn't we 
continue to be friends and cousins, in spite of 
complications. Come ! rather than let you go off 
in a rage I will make an indiscreet little confession 
to you. It is in the last degree unlikely that I 
shall ever care for my future husband a quarter 
as much as I care for you. Will that do?" 

"Do!" returned Arthur scornfully, "no, it cer- 
tainly will not do; I am not quite so humble as 
that! You mean, of course, that you are going 
to marry Braunton, but that you would like well 
enough to keep up a more or less Platonic flirta- 
tion with me after having secured the position 
that you covet. You will have to look out for 
some other victim. I am not exactly what you 
take me for, though Heaven knows you have 
managed to lower my opinion of myself about as 
far as it will go! However, there can't be a 
shadow of a doubt that you are what I take you 
for; I have your own word for it. So we will 
have no scene and no quarrel, for you aren't 
worth either; but we will never be friends again. 
Most assuredly the fault is not yours if I can't 
distinguish between my friends and my enemies 
now," 
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He was out of the room before she could stop 
him. Perhaps he was* a little afraid of being 
stopped; perhaps, notwithstanding his brave 
words, he did not even yet trust himself entirely. 
Be that as it may, he did entirely despise himself, 
and if he had not already been anxious to quit 
the scene of his discomfiture he would have felt 
it imperative upon him to do so now. At the 
front door, as chance would have it, he almost 
ran into the arms of Robert Hamersley, to whom 
he said, without preface : 

"When dp you start for the Pyrenees? How 
soon could we start?** 

"I am always ready to start for any quarter of 
the globe at twenty-four hours* notice,*' answered 
the other quietly; "but perhaps we had better 
make it forty-eight this time, unless you are in a 
very particular hurry. You can arrange to come 
with me, then ?** 

"Oh, yes, I can go; and the day after to- 
morrow will suit perfectly. We might meet in 
London, because I must run up to-morrow to buy 
some things. Charing Cross, in time for the 
early boat, I suppose? All right! Good-by till 
then." 

Robert Hamersley gazed after the young man's 
retreating form with a smile of satisfaction and 
relief. "So that was it !" he mused ; "I suspected 
as much, and, thank the Fates, it has ended in 
the right way. It was touch and go, though !" 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

A DOMESTIC BRAWL. 

It had in truth been touch and go; and 
Robert Hamersley, who, like the rest of us, 
sometimes tried to deceive himself, but who, 
unlike the rest of us, very seldom succeeded, 
knew that it had. He would have been blind 
indeed if he had not noticed that his daughter 
had for some time past been bringing the power- 
ful battery of her attractions to bear upon young 
Foley. He had heard rumors, which everybody 
in the vicinity had heard, as to the causes of Miss 
Meynell's temporary banishment, and he had not 
been able to disguise from himself that Lola's 
behavior admitted of more than one interpreta- 
tion. There was, to be sure, the obvious inter- 
pretation — the one to which his own hopes and 
wishes, as well as his knowledge of her character 
inclined him — that she had been actuated solely 
by ardor for the chase, and that she no more con- 
templated marrying Arthur after she should have 
him at her mercy than hunting men pursue a fox 
for the sake of cooking and eating the animal 

when killed. 

242 
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But another possibility existed; a possibility 
rendered less extravagant by certain reminiscences 
of Lola's beautiful, wayward, passionate mother, 
and by points of similarity between the dead 
woman and her child which had manifested them- 
selves every now and again, notwithstanding the 
latter's accustomed languid serenity — a possi- 
bility the bare thought of which had sent the 
blood up to Robert Hamersley's head, and had 
caused him to set his teeth. Although he had 
somewhat contemptuously denied that he cher- 
ished so foolish and futile a sentiment as hatred 
against his cousin, it was nevertheless true that 
he did hate the man who had supplanted him, 
with all his heart and soul. Often in years gone 
by had he longed to have the owner of St. Ann's 
with him upon some lonely pass of the Andes, 
where a man's life might be taken and lost with- 
out risk or questions asked. The domestic be- 
reavements which had befallen Mr. Foley, and 
of which news had reached his ears from time to 
time, had been a source of silent exultation to 
him, had almost made him believe that there 
must be an avenging Deity somewhere or other ; 
had sometimes led him to hope that the one sur- 
viving son who still stood between him and what 
he chose to consider his birthright might follow 
the elder brothers, and that so the inexorable 
march of events might for once serve the ends 
of justice. The inexorable march of events. 
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supplemented by that of time, had, however, 
somewhat blunted the edge of these rancorous 
feelings. Robert Hamersley was no longer 
young, no longer even middle-aged. He had 
saved a little money. He did not care much 
about money ; he did not care as much about St. 
Ann's as he had formerly done, nor had it been 
with any hostile intention against his cousin that 
he had reappeared in Bridstow almost simul- 
taneously with the latter, and after an equally 
protracted period of absence. His object had 
been, and was, simply to secure wealth and posi- 
tion for Lola — for Lola, who cared a great deal 
about money and a good deal about position ; for 
Lola, whom he loved, but hardly understood, and 
whose future, since she had ceased to be a child, 
had inspired him with many grave misgivings. 
She had had chances before this, but, owing to 
indifference or perversity, she had not chosen to 
follow them up. Toward Braunton she seemed 
to be favorably disposed, and Braunton was, no 
doubt, the very man for her. Therefore Mr. 
Hamersley had submitted uncomplainingly to 
the dullness of daily life in a sequestered little 
seaside village ; therefore, also, his habitual self- 
control had been sorely tried by the incidents 
of the past week or two. 

But now all was well. The weight of appre- 
hension was off his mind. Lola had evidently 
done what he had been torturing himself, all the 
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afternoon/ with fears that she would not do. For 
anything that he cared, Arthur Foley might now 
do as he pleased about shooting izards or staying 
at home. He had seen the young man enter the 
house. He had guessed what was taking place 
behind the Venetian blinds, at which he had kept 
glancing while he paced restlessly to and fro 
upon the shingle outside, aiid he had had some 
difficulty in restraining himself from cutting 
short a colloquy which, to his impatience, had 
seemed interminable. Well, he was • glad that 
he had done that. Lola was not amenable to 
discipline. Bit and spur were not to be used 
with her, save in the very last resort, and al- 
though, had it been necessary to fight her, he 
believed that he would have proved victorious, 
the necessity would haye been horribly painful 
to him. As he mounted the staircase he re- 
joiced to think that she had not driven him to 
extremities, hoping also that he might find her 
in a less gloomy mood than that in which he 
had left her. 

He found her, at all events, in a very different 
mood, for she thrust her handkerchief into her 
pocket as he entered ; her eyes were swimming in 
tears, and she greeted him with a laugh which 
sounded suspiciously hysterical. 

" Didn't I tell you that he would go with 
you?" she asked. " I am sure he means to go 
with you, though he said nothing about it to me. 
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You must have met him at the door. You were 
waiting for him, perhaps ? " 

Now Lola, who seldom laughed, never wept ; 
so that her father was troubled by these unwonted 
symptoms of emotion — or would have been 
troubled had he not felt certain that the danger 
was over. Anyhow, his best plan clearly was to 
ignore them, and he did so. 

**Yes,"he replied, "I have just had a few 
words with Arthur Foley, who is to join me in 
London the day after to-morrow. He is in such 
a hurry to be off that he himself proposes to 
leave early to-morrow morning. I happened to 
see him ringing the door bell some time ago, 
and, as you suppose, I waited about outside in the 
hope of getting a look at him when he emerged. 
Naturally, I was rather anxious to get a look at 
him after the way in which you spoke at luncheon." 

Lola raised her brows. The tears had van- 
ished from her eyes, but there were still some 
strange, uncontrollable vibrations in her voice, as 
she said ironically : " So you were really anxious ! 
I thought you were ; although you might have 
known me better, and although I assured you 
that you were at liberty to remove that danger- 
ous young man from the neighborhood as soon as 
you liked. What surprises me is that you should 
have considered the matter worth worrying about ! 
Suppose I had cast myself into the arms of the 
dangerous young man — what then ? He wouldn't 
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have been quite so showy a son-in-law as Lord 
Braunton, it is true ; but to do you justice, love 
of ostentation is not one of your weaknesses, and 
Arthur Foley would have answered the purpose of 
providing for me and taking me off your hands as 
well as another." 

The implied reproach was hardly deserved. 
But Mr. Hamersley remembered that he had not 
cared to have his daughter with him during her 
childhood ; that his affection for her was, after 
all, an affair of recent, though rapid, growth, and 
that he could not expect to reap where he had 
neglected to sow. Without attempting to defend 
himself, therefore, he only replied : " We won't 
discuss what might have been ; it is enough that 
you have refused him." 

" Who told you that I had refused him ? " 

" Why, you yourself, if there is any meaning in 
words," answered Mr. Hamersley, with a rather 
uneasy smile. " Moreover his face, when I en- 
countered him just now, spoke for itself. Come, 
Lola, I think I understand pretty well what has 
happened. You have been playing with fire, as 
usual, and you have scorched your fingers a little 
for once ; but it is only a scorch, and you will 
have forgotten all about it in a day or two. 
Don't pretend that you haven't given the boy 
his dismissal." 

" Oh, well, I have given him his dismissal, 
then ! " she returned impatiently. " Nobody 
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could have been more formally and unequivocally 
dismissed. At the same time I warn you that 
that makes no difference — no difference at alL I 
could whistle him back to-morrow, if I chose, and 
I am not in the least certain that I won't. Why 
shouldn't I ? " 

" Because I won't have it ! " her father flashed 
out suddenly. 

It was an unwise thing to say, considering that 
Arthur would not be out of reach on the morrow, 
and that his daughter was a refractory subject ; 
but he was accustomed to command, he was quite 
unaccustomed to disobedience, and the girl's per- 
versity irritated him. 

"Oh, you won't have it ? " she repeated slowly 
and composedly. " It remains to be seen whether 
you can prevent it. What makes you speak to 
me like that ? " 

" I speak to you like that, my dear girl, because 
I mean what I say. You charged me to-day with 
hating the man who tried to ruin me once upon 
a time, and who undoubtedly did put a very stiff 
spoke in my wheels. I told you that I didn't 
hate him ; but for all that I don't precisely love 
him, and nothing would induce me to let a daugh- 
ter of mine marry his son. You must take this as 
final, please. I believe your own common sense 
is a sufficient safeguard ; but you are capable of 
a coup de tite, so it is as well that you should 
know what my determination is." 
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" A coup de tite ? Yes ; I shouldn't wonder if 
I were capable of that. And supposing that I were 
to hit my head against your determination, which 
"would break, do you think ? You should not try 
to bully me, for I know my own power ; and I 
know that, if it suited me to marry Arthur Foley, 
neither you nor anybody else upon the face of the 
earth could stop me. As you say, my own com- 
mon sense is my best safeguard — and yours. I 
would leave it alone if I were you." 

So there really was to be a fight, it seemed, and 
Robert Hamersley was not the man to decline a 
combat, no matter from what quarter the chal- 
lenge might reach him. 

"You are talking nonsense, Lola," he said 
sharply. " I have not been tyrannical or dicta- 
torial with you ; I have not told you that you shall 
take this or that man for your husband ; but I 
do say that I will never permit you to marry 
Arthur Foley, and you must be aware that, 
if you drive me to extremities, I can enforce 
submission." 

" I am aware of no such thing ! Why do you 
tempt me to prove to you that I am not one of 
those simple savages whom you have been in the 
habit of terrifying by shouting to them in a 
formidable voice that you are their master ? No- 
body is my master, and nobody ever will be. To 
tell you the truth, it was partly for that reason 
that I sent away Arthur Foley, though I love 
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him. Yes ; since you like plain language, there 
it is for you — I love him ! " 

She looked splendidly handsome as she stood 
erect there, confronting the obstinate, resolute 
man who, if he did not absolutely quail before 
her, nevertheless shuddered slightly at the sound 
of an avowal to which, perhaps, no father has 
ever yet been able to listen without some inward 
shrinking. 

" Don't say such things ! ** he exclaimed ; " they 
are not only undutiful, they are — unmaidenly." 

She broke into a scornful laugh. 

" But for what do you take me, then ? " she 
asked. " Would you like to have a good, little, 
obedient daughter of the Miss Meynell type, who 
would do as she was told, and know nothing 
about anything? Vous n'etes pas difficile; only 
it is rather too late in the day to provide yourself 
with that article now. She should have left me 
at the Sacre Cceur, and arranged a marriage for 
me the moment that the good Sisters handed me 
over to you to be disposed of according to your 
wishes. You allowed me to grow up as best I 
might, here, there, anywhere. At Rio, for ex- 
ample, one grows up quickly; and the result is 
that I am what I am. You ought to be very 
thankful, it seems to me, that I have done nothing 
more unmaidenly than to confess my love for a 
man who has asked me to marry him. ' Unduti- 
ful ' is a comical word, coming from you. Why 
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should I be dutiful, pray? What have you ever 
done for me, beyond paying the cost of my keep 
and education, which I suppose the law might 
have compelled you to pay ? Should I be living 
with you now if I had been deformed or ugly ? 
You know very well that I should not." 

The words were cruel enough, yet they were 
not entirely without truth or justification. 
Robert Hamersley had no reply to make to this 
unexpected outburst — the revelation of a long- 
suffering resentment and sense of desertion, of 
who knows what childish miseries, mortifications, 
heart-burnings? He bowed his head for a mo- 
ment, and then said : 

" Let it be agreed that I have been to blame ; 
the past is past. I will make such amends as I 
can for the future. Only on this point I cannot 
and will not give way. You must not ask it of 
me, Lola." 

" Was I asking you to give way ? I thought, 
on the contrary, I was telling you how very little 
it signifies to me whether you give way or not. 
Almost as little as it signifies to you whether I 
marry a man whom I love or somebody else. The 
chances are that I shall marry someone else ; the 
chances are that I shall marry Lord Braunton. 
But that will be because, upon the whole, I prefer 
common sense to nonsense, not because I accept 
your definition of either. In a word, I shall please 
myself — now and always ! " 
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Her father was upon the point of making a 
rejoinder which died away upon his lips, for, ad- 
vancing with raised hand to emphasize his words, 
he changed his position slightly, and so became 
aware that his daughter and he were no longer 
the sole occupants of the room. How had Lord 
Braunton fouijd his way in, unnoticed and un- 
announced ? How long had he been there ? How 
much had he hearcl? These were agitating and 
important questions ; but no decisive reply to 
them could be obtained from the demeanor of the 
short-sighted nobleman, who only showed that 
he was conscious of having interrupted a family 
brawl by the considerate manner in which he 
avoided looking at either combatant and the un- 
wonted volubility with which he began to talk. 

When he had related at unnecessary length 
how he had told the maid-servant who had ad- 
mitted him that he would find his own way up- 
stairs, how he had knocked twice at the door, 
and how, receiving no answer, he had taken the 
liberty of turning the handle, he proceeded to 
unfold the nature of his errand. He had been 
commissioned by his mother, it appeared, to ask 
how soon they might expect the pleasure of Miss 
Hamersley's promised visit. If her father could 
be induced to spare her to them as early as on 
the following day that would be delightful ; for 
it had been suddenly decided to get up a little 
impromptu dance, in arranging the details of 
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Avhich her aid would be invaluable. He did not 
know much about such matters himself, not being 
a dancing man, but he believed there was to be 
a cotillion, and cotillions, he was informed, were 
all the better for being rehearsed in advance — 
and so forth, and so forth. All this afforded, as it 
was doubtless intended to afford, the Hamersleys 
time to recover their self-possession, a quality 
which seldom deserted either of them in moments 
of emergency. 

" It is most kind of you and Lady Braunton,*' 
Mr. Hamersley hastened to reply, "and Lola will 
be only too happy to join you as soon as you like. 
In fact, I shall be leaving this either to-morrow 
night or early the next morning ; so that your 
invitation comes quite in the nick of time." 

Lola was equally composed, and a good deal 
more audacious. " Lord Braunton resembles his 
invitation in that respect," she observed tranquilly; 
** if ever a man arrived in the nick of time he did. 
It isn't often," she added, "that my father and I 
fall out, but we were fighting like cat and dog 
when you appeared, and I dare say we should 
have been at one another's throats presently if 
you hadn't dropped in, like an opportune pinch 
of snuff, to separate us. You may have over- 
heard some startling things ; but you have only 
yourself to blame for that. It wasn't enough to 
to be a pinch of snuff ; you ought to have thrown 
in the sneeze as wdl." 
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Lord Braunton had removed his spectacles and 
was diligently polishing them with a large silk 
handkerchief. That he was a little taken aback 
was pretty evident ; but his reply, when he found 
one, was creditable enough. 

*• I make it a rule never to overhear anything 
that I am not meant to overhear," said he. 

It was the answer of an honest man and a 
gentleman ; but it had the misfortune of being 
addressed to one whose sex, no less than her per- 
sonal character, rendered her incapable of appre- 
ciating its full significance. When Lord Braun- 
ton had taken his leave, Lola remarked quietly to 
her father : 

" You are in luck. Our good friend knows for 
certain now that I am not enamored of him, and 
he would like to throw me over if he could. It 
isn't very probable that I shall allow him to do 
that, although I might have made up my mind to 
throw him over if you had persisted much longer 
with your ill-advised hectoring." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

ARTHUR IS DULY CAUTIONED. 

That our nature is complex and contradictory, 
that more than one force is at work within us, 
directing our actions, triumphing over what we 
are pleased to call our will, and causing us not 
unfrequently to behave in a manner which we 
afterward find incomprehensible, is a discovery 
which was probably made at a very early epoch in 
the history of the human race. '* What I would," 
says St. Paul, " that do I not ; but what I would 
not that do I. . . Now, then, it is no more I 
that do it ! " But the consolation, if it be intended 
as such, is at best a sorry one. The word " I " 
apparently covers both the good and the evil ten- 
dencies, and has, at all events, to be held respon- 
sible in a poor, purblind world for the deeds pro- 
moted by each. Otherwise we should have our 
houses broken into and our lives endangered with 
a frequency destructive of all comfort. 

And little comfort was Arthur Foley able to 
derive from repeating to himself that he had been 
insane, that he had been bewitched, that his eyes 
had been opened at last, that he had never really 
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ceased to love Rhoda Meynell nor ever really- 
loved Lola Hamersley, with a good deal more to 
the like effect. Nobody believes in witchcraft 
nowadays, the plea of insanity cannot be accepted 
until its existence has been certified by competent 
medical authority, and whatever excuses he might 
adduce for the salving of his personal conscience, 
the facts remained that he had deliberately 
severed the last tie which had bound him to the 
girl whom he loved, and had transferred his 
allegiance to another, by whom (as a matter of 
detail) he had been laughed out of court. It was 
he who had done these things, and undoubtedly 
it was he who would have to bear the penalty. 
So that it did not, after all, seem to matter very 
much whether he was excusable or not. 

Indeed, as he strode out of Bridstow, with 
hasty, irregular steps, elbowing the passers-by 
and stumbling over every obstruction that lay in 
his path, his conviction was that, so far as he was 
concerned, nothing mattered much or ever would 
matter much again. He was an utter, hopeless, 
disgraceful failure. His past could not by any 
possibility be redeemed; his future was not worth 
contemplating, and if a recruiting-sergeant had 
chanced at that moment to visit a town whpre 
recruiting-sergeants are seldom seen, it is quite 
upon the cards that a fine, able-bodied warrior 
would have been added to the number of those 
who already wore Her Majesty's uniform. 
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It was not, however, a recruiting-sergeant, but 
an officer on the retired list whom Arthur was 
destined to encounter, and thus he was reminded 
that, insignificant though petty annoyances may 
seem in the presence of great calamities, they 
nevertheless do not cease to be perceptible by 
reason of their pettiness. The very last man in 
the world whom he would have wished to meet 
just then was Colonel Meynell ; but there the 
colonel was, within touch of him, and through 
sheer force of habit he stood still, instead of 
passing on with a nod. Having done this un- 
necessary thing, and being conscious of the 
other's inquiring gaze, he thought he might as 
well explain, so he said hurriedly : 

" Oh, I wanted just to bid you good-by ; Fm 
off to-morrow morning." 

"To-morrow morning ?" repeated the colonel. 
" That's quick work." 

" Well, I took the first chance that offered, you 
know. I'm going to the Pyrenees with my 
cousin, Robert Hamersley, who hopes to get a 
few weeks of wild shooting there." 

" Oh, you'll be back again in a few weeks, 
then ? " 

" I think not ; but I haven't made any plans 
yet, there hasn't been time," answered the young 
man. He added rather bitterly, for he had 
fancied that there was a touch of disappointment 
in the colonel's voice : " You need not feel at all 
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alarmed. I promise you that Bridstow will see 
no more of me than I can help after this." 

" I am not alarmed," the colonel declared ; 
** not in the way that you mean, anyhow. I sup- 
pose you wouldn't believe me if I were to say 
that I felt a little bit alarmed on your own 
account ? ** 

Arthur shifted uneasily from one foot to the 
other, not wishing to be preached to, and assum- 
ing that some sage counsels were about to be 
bestowed upon him. " I'm not going to commit 
suicide, if that's what you're afraid of," he an- 
swered, with a forced laugh. 

" I should hope not ; but a man may destroy 
himself in more ways than one, as you know. 
Look here, Foley, I quite understand your being 
in a rage with me, and perhaps I'm not over and 
above pleased with you ; but there ought not to 
be any real ill-feeling between us. Now, tell me, 
like a good fellow — can I help you in any way ? " 

" I don't see that you can, thank you," answered 
Arthur coldly ; " it's a little too late in the day for 
that." 

Colonel Meynell did not take offense. He said : 
" Perhaps it isn't. Perhaps — if you'll forgive my 
bluntness — it may not be too late to save you 
from making an ass of yourself. I can put two 
and two together, and when Rhoda told me 
of what passed between you yesterday after- 
noon " 
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" Why should she have told you anything about 
it?" interrupted Arthur angrily. "Is it neces- 
sary that every single word she has said or heard 
in the twenty-four hours should be reported to 
you ? " 

" Very likely she thinks so. At all events, she 
did tell me, and when she did, I guessed how the 
land lay. Don't behave like a fractious child, 
Foley ; don't imagine that you will hurt anybody 
but yourself by that sort of thing. Above all, 
don't fall into any delusion about Miss Hamers- 
ley. I have had my eye upon her for some time 
past. I have been able to study her rather more 
dispassionately, I think, than you can have done, 
and I believe I can tell you in one word what 
she is." 

" Oh, indeed ! What is she, then ? " 

" An adventuress, my dear fellow. To put it 
coarsely, she has been flying at higher game than 
you ; but, in the event of a disappointment, you 
wouldn't be altogether beneath her notice. So, 
if you will be advised by me, you will beware 
of her." 

This fairly exhausted Arthur's patience. " You 
are not the only person who has put two and two 
together," he returned. " Even I, childish and 
fractious, and all the rest of it, as I am, have wit 
enough to understand why you have kept an eye 
upon my cousin, and I don't know about its hav- 
ing been such a very dispassionate one either. 
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Of course, what you have wanted all along has 
been to marry your sister to Braunton, and, of 
course, you have been alarmed by his attentions 
in another quarter. That is natural enough, but 
it doesn't quite give you the right to call my cou- 
sin an adventuress." 

The color rose into Colonel Meynell's swarthy 
cheeks, for he was constitutionally hot-tempered ; 
but he had long ago got the upper hand of his 
temper, and he answered quietly : 

" I owe you an apology. To tell you the truth, 
I had forgotten for the moment that Miss 
Hamersley was your cousin. I am afraid I can't 
withdraw the word, though ; and I don't want to 
withdraw the caution. Women, I believe, often 
marry out of pique, and by way of spiting, some- 
body who hasn't sufficiently appreciated them. 
It is a silly and dangerous thing to do ; still there 
are various excuses for them, and the result isn't 
always as calamitous as might have been expected. 
But there's no sort of excuse for a man who be- 
haves in that way, nor any hope of a happy re- 
sult in his case. Men, you may be sure, never 
fall in love with their wives after marriage. Now, 
it is certain that you are not in love with Miss 
Hamersley, and " %^ 

"Why is it certain?" Arthur demanded, inter- 
rupting his mentor for the second time. " Men, 
as well as women, may make mistakes and change 
their minds sometimes, I suppose, especially 
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childish and fractious men. A man may find out 
that he has been totally mistaken in a woman 
whom he has loved ; and, after she has dismissed 
him, he may fall in love with another woman. It 
wouldn't be hearing the other woman described 
as an adventuress that would deter him, anyhow." 

The colonel scrutinized the speaker for a 
minute with a sort of stern compassion. " If you 
are serious," he observed at length, " there is 
nothing more to be said." 

" Nothing at all," Arthur agreed impatiently. 

A few minutes later he had resumed his home- 
ward march, and the colonel was out of sight- 
Why he had spoken as he had done, and why, 
while he was about it, he had not told the whole 
truth he hardly knew. He might just as well 
have told the whole truth, which was sure to be- 
come known before long. But there had been 
a kind of savage satisfaction in making the worst 
of himself, and Colonel Meynell, whom he still 
regarded as the author of all his misfortunes, had, 
it must be owned, been excessively provoking. 
Not that it signified, one way or the other. He 
was going to turn his back upon Bridstow for- 
ever, and the only point which called for immedi- 
ate practical consideration was how this news 
was to be broken to his father. 

He tried to think things over while dressing for 
dinner, though his brains were not in very clear 
working order, and came to the conclusion that 
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the news had better be broken by post. For the 
present it would suffice to announce that he was 
about to absent himself for a few weeks on a 
shooting expedition with Mr. Hamersley. One 
excellent reason for not stating whither he meant 
to go on conclusion of that expedition was that 
he did not know. Some place which was favored 
with a pestilential climate and an abundance of 
wild beasts and poisonous reptiles would suit him 
best, he thought. But perhaps it would be 
scarcely advisable to say so. 

But Mr. Foley, when somewhat abruptly in- 
formed, after dinner, of his son's impending \ 
departure, seemed to think that the Pyrenees 
would afford quite dangers enough. He turned 
perceptibly pale, as he exclaimed : 

" I don't like this, Arthur— I don't like it a bit! 
What does it all mean ? " 

" I should be the better for a change, and I 
want to shoot something rather bigger than a 
rabbit for once in a way, and I may never get 
such an opportunity again," answered Arthur 
evasively. 

" Oh, nonsense ! he must have some stronger 
means of persuasion than that. What has he 
been saying to you ? " 

"Who? Mr. Hamersley? He hasn't said 
much, and he didn't use any persuasion at all. 
He only mentioned yesterday that he was going, 
and suggested that I might like to join him." 
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"Then he must have known that, for some 
reason or other, you would jump at the sugges- 
tion." 

" Very likely he did. In fact, I suppose he 
knows well enough that I have reasons for want- 
ing to get out of the place. So do you, for the 
matter of that." 

" Yes, yes ; and I shouldn't be sorry to hear of 
your retiring from the scene for a time if you 
were to have any other traveling companion than 
Robert Hamersley. But it is not safe for you to 
go with that man; he is not to be trusted, be- 
lieve me ! " 

" Why ! do you think he is leading me off into 
the wilds to murder me quietly, like the wicked 
uncle in an old-fashioned drama ? " asked Arthur, 
with a short laugh. 

Mr. Foley did not smile. " Crimes never go 
out of fashion," he said. " In the mountains an 
accident is easily contrived, and if once Robert 
Hamersley could get rid of you, only one very 
uncertain life would stand between him and this 
property, remember. One need not apologize for 
entertaining such suspicions, knowing what his 
record is, and what his principles are. Vou your- 
self have heard him relate as coolly as possible 
how, on one occasion, he left his comrades to die 
of hunger, after robbing them of the little food 
they had left." 

It was necessary to disabuse Mr. Foley's mind 
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of this outrageous notion, and in order to do that 
it likewise became necessary to say more than 
Arthur had originally contemplated saying. Lit- 
tle by little the whole story came out. It was 
not pleasant to reveal the secrets of one's heart 
to an unsympathetic listener ; but Arthur knew 
that, sooner or later, his father would have to be 
told everything, and he was just then in the 
humor to find something like pleasure in self-in- 
flicted punishment. He was so disgusted with 
himself, so humiliated and so despairing, that all 
the world might have been made aware of the 
shame without sensibly increasing it. For the 
rest, his father showed more sympathy than he 
had anticipated. 

" Matters seem to have got themselves into an 
awkward tangle with you, Arthur," Mr. Foley 
remarked, smiling. " I believe you are right in 
beating a retreat ; although, as I said before, I 
wish you could have selected a more trustworthy 
escort. Meanwhile, I think you may congratu- 
late yourself upon your escape. I will watch 
over your interests while you are away, and per- 
haps by the time that you return the horizon may 
be clearer than it is at present." 

Arthur shook his head. He thought it best 
not to mention that a return to St. Ann's was not 
included among his projects ; but he said : 

" There isn't any horizon of the kind that you 
mean for me ; I have turned my back upon that 
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forever. Colonel Meynell knows, and Rhoda will 
soon know, how irrfsvocably I have turned my 
back upon it." , 

" Well, well ! But I am old ; I have seen many 
suns rise and set : you mustn't expect me to take 
follies and mishaps as tragically as you do. At 
least you are in no danger, I hope, of listening 
again to the seductive strains of that South 
American siren." 

" I think I may safely say that I am in no 
danger of doing that," Arthur replied, with a 
grim compression of his lips. 

" Then all may yet be well. I won't ask you 
to abandon this expedition, — possibly Robert 
Hamersley may be as free from sinister intentions 
as you. imagine — but I do ask you, as a conces- 
sion to my nervousness, to keep him out of temp- 
tation's way. Always walk behind him when he 
is carrying a rifle, and don't stand on the edge of 
a precipice beside him, unless some third person 
is present. Not even then, if you can help it." 

Arthur gave the requested promise, smiling in 
spite of his wretchedness. He was grateful to 
his father for having abstained from rebuking 
him, and the two men became more friendly 
together that evening than they had ever been 
before, perhaps, in their lives. As for a perfect 
mutual understanding, that was not attainable. 
Mr. Foley, as he had pleaded, could not be 
expected to share a young fellow's point of view, 
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nor was Arthur old enough to have learned what 
queer changes and developments the course of 
time is forever bringing about. 

That in the case of certain persons changes 
occur with bewildering rapidity Arthur was des- 
tined to be made aware no later than on the fol- 
lowing morning, when he drove down to the 
railway station to catch the early express for 
London. Hardly had he taken his place when a 
tall female figure, which at that hour of the day 
and for several succeeding hours was wont to 
remain horizontal and invisible, advanced rapidly 
across the platform and halted beside the window 
of the smoking carriage where he was seated. 
On recognizing Lola, he was too much amazed 
even to go through the customary formality of 
raising his hat ; he could only stare at her, speech- 
less and open-mouthed. 

" You are astonished ? " she said. " So is the 
station master, and so are the porters. They all 
know me, and it must be confessed that this is a 
risky proceeding. Happily, we are cousins ; one 
will have to dwell upon that circumstance if one 
is brought to book — and surely cousins ought not 
to part as we parted yesterday. You see what 
I have done for the sake of wishing you bon 
voyage. Don't you think I deserve some trifle 
in the way of reward ? " 

Indignation got the better of Arthur's good 
manners, " I don't know what you mean or 
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what you want," he returned brusquely. " Can't 
you be satisfied with your triumph ? Must you 
needs come here to gloat over me up to the very 
last moment?" 

She shook her head gently. " Don't quarrel 
with me," she entreated. " It isn't necessary, and 
there isn't time. I don't wonder at your not 
knowing what I mean. How should you, when I 
don't quite know myself ? As for what I want — 
well, I suppose you won't give me that. But 
perhaps you won't grudge me one little scrap of 
information. Yesterday you told me that you 
loved me." 

" Yes ; but that was before I knew " 

She stretched her arm through the carriage 
window and laid her finger upon his lips. " No, 
no ! don't say the rest. I can imagine it. Only 
tell me whether, after you left me, you made the 
same protestation to somebody else ? " 

" Of course not ! " he exclaimed. " How could 
such a thing be possible ? How could you sup- 
pose " 

" Oh, I can suppose a great deal, and you must 
admit that you have chopped and changed more 
than once already. I shouldn't have blamed you 
if you had done it again ; but I'm glad you 
didn't. There is the guard putting his whistle to 
his lips. What shall I say to you — adieu or au 
revoir ? 

" Say anything you please," answered Arthur, 
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striving, with much success, to look unconcerned. 
" Perhaps we may meet again some day, after 
you have become Lady Braunton ; but I don't 
think it is particularly likely that we shall." 

" Perhaps we may meet again before then — 
who knows? I am not Lady Braunton yet. 
Meanwhile, do me the favor to forget the horrid 
things that I said to you yesterday. I didn't 
mean them — not all of them, anyhow." 

Then, as the train began to move, she hastily 
detached a rose which she was wearing in her 
jacket and flung it on his knees. " May you have 
good luck and plenty of sport," she said ; '* and 
may you bring back a more cheerful countenance 
than you are taking away with you." 

Her own was cheerful enough. She continued 
to smile and wave her gloved hand after him 
until a curve of the line hid her from his sight, 
when he got up, looked at her rose for a moment, 
and then tossed it contemptuously out upon the 
rails. 

" No," he muttered ; " fool as I am, I am not 
fool enough to be taken in a second time. And 
yet she can't be altogether a humbug — not half 
such a humbug as I was when I told her that I 
loved her. She would never have got out of bed 
at this hour, and come to the station, with the 
certainty of starting an avalanche of gossip, unless 
— well, I won't think about it. I have seen the 
last of her now, thank Heaven ! " 



CHAPTER XX. 



IN ARRAGON. 



Is it possible to be in love with two women at 
one and the same time ? Imagination supplies 
the resounding negative with which a chorus of 
readers, male and female, — especially female, — 
will reply to such a query. Of course it is impos- 
sible, at a given moment, to entertain a sentiment 
worthy of the name of love for more than a single 
individual. It is even doubtful whether true love 
can be felt more than once in a lifetime, and any- 
body who maintains the contrary must be either 
a very ignorant or a very debased representative 
of humanity. So be it. Arthur Foley was quite 
of that opinion, while Arthur Foley's humble 
biographer is a good deal inclined thereto, so that 
we are all of one mind upon the subject, and may 
keep cool. 

Nevertheless, Arthur was not far wrong in 
thanking Heaven that he had (as he hoped and 
believed) seen the last of Lola Hamersley. If he 
did not love her, he had asseverated that he did, 
and what would have become of him if, instead 
of merely tossing him a rose at the railway sta- 
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tion, she had informed him that his love was 
returned ? What if she had declared that she 
was ready to throw prudence, ambition, and Lord 
Braunton overboard for his sake? Mercifully, 
she had not gone so far ; he did not believe that 
she would ever go so far, and thus it was super- 
fluous for him to debate whether he was still in 
honor bound by a proposal which he had consid- 
ered himself honorably bound to make. He did 
not debate the point more than he could help on 
the way up, and as soon as he reached London 
there were various purchases to be made, which 
kept his thoughts concentrated upon cartridges, 
sleeping-bags, and other paraphernalia until night- 
fall ; but he could not help wondering what had 
been the consequences of her extraordinary 
action in rushing off before breakfast to take leave 
of him, nor was it without some mental disquie- 
tude that he awaited his traveling companion at 
Charing Cross on the following morning. 

But Mr. Hamersley, who arrived at the last 
moment, taking things very coolly and paying 
no attention to the excited reminders of the 
officials that time was up, evidently knew noth- 
ing. He greeted his young cousin with much 
friendliness, stepped into the compartment which 
had been reserved for him (Mr. Hamersley was 
one of those fortunate people who always con- 
trive to secure reserved compartments without 
paying for them), and remarked : 
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" I saw your father just before I started ; he 
seems to be rather nervous about you. I tried 
to persuade him that a man isn't much more 
likely to meet with a violent death in the Pyrenees 
than in Regent Street ; but he said he had shot 
chamois in Tyrol and knew what the dangers 
were. However, I promised that you should be 
most carefully looked after." 

Arthur, a little embarrassed by the recollection 
of what his father's apprehensions really were, 
said something about natural parental anxiety, to 
which Mr. Hamersley replied : 

" Oh, of course. I ought to be able to sym- 
pathize, being myself the father of an only child ; 
but I must confess that I never feel very anxious 
about Lola. She has a head upon her shoulders, 
and is better qualified to look after me, I dare 
say, than I am to look after her." 

That sounded thoroughly reassuring; and, 
indeed, no further allusion to his daughter was 
made by Mr. Hamersley during the long journey, 
of which he beguiled the tedium by his pleasant 
talk and by various ingenious devices for killing 
time. Having provided himself with a pack of 
cards, he taught Arthur how to play euchre, and 
won the large sum of thirty francs from him 
between Calais and Paris. Also he imparted to 
him certain valuable hints, the result of many 
years* practical study in different quarters of the 
globe, as to the best mean^ gf tracking wild 
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animals and approaching them when tracked. 
Once, being at a loss for anything else to do, he 
snatched a couple of walking sticks from the rack 
above his head, seated himself upon the floor of 
the coup^^ and challenged his junior to a cock- 
fight, in which he came off victorious. He was 
like a schoolboy out for a holiday, and his spirits 
ended by conquering to some extent the morose 
dejection of his fellow traveler. 

"At any rate," Arthur thought, "he doesn't ^ 
suspect anything, and he means enjoying himself. 
I suppose I had better try to do the same — or 
look as if I did." 

Very few people, it may be assumed, can enjoy 
themselves, or even pretend to do so, in a railway 
carriage, and the vast, melancholy plains of the 
Beauce country are enough to depress the most 
hilarious of tourists ; but when Orleans and Tours 
and rocky Angouleme had been passed; when 
Bordeaux, where a night of stifling heat was spent, 
had been left behind, and when a first glimpse 
had been obtained of distant, shadowy mountains 
and snow-covered peaks, showing faintly against 
a dark blue sky, Arthur began to admit to him- 
self, not without reluctance, that life might still 
have its occasional good moments in spite of all. 
This was the view taken by Robert Hamersley, 
and emphatically impressed by him more than 
once upon the younger man. 

" Depend upon it," said he, after they had at 
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length escaped from railway trains, and had 
reached the green valley of Argeles, where guides 
and porters had been instructed by telegraph to 
await their arrival, " it is well worth a sportsman's 
while to have been born. This world is a worry- 
ing, wearying place of habitation, I grant you, 
but, with a little money in his pocket and a strong, 
healthy body like yours, he can always get away 
from the world and be happy. What the deuce 
does he care, when once he is camping out under 
the stars, for anybody or anything, except the 
beasts whom he hopes to lay low? For my own 
part, I make it a rule to leave my worries behind 
me with my frock coat and my tall hat, and I 
have never found the slightest difficulty in adher- 
ing to it." 

He looked sincere ; probably he was so. Lola 
had given him a fright, but he knew by instinct 
rather than by experience that his daughter was 
more prone to talking than to acting recklessly, 
and he had persuaded himself that all would be 
well. For some weeks to come, at any rate, he 
might with safety dismiss unpleasant subjects 
from his mind. And this brief return to wild, 
free life, artificial though it might be, and a poor 
substitute for the more distant expeditions which 
at his age he could scarcely hope to undertake 
again, was, in truth, an immense pleasure to him. 
It made him feel almost young again to study the 
map, to fix upon suitable spots for a bivouac, and 
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discuss the weather prospects with the hard- 
featured old Basque chasseur whom he had 
engaged. The weather prospects were not alto- 
gether encouraging, for a heavy thunder-storm 
burst over Argeles an hour or two after the trav- 
elers had arrived at that place, and steady rain, 
which implied snow in the higher regions, was 
falling the next day. But Mr. Hamersley was 
resolved not to linger a moment longer than he 
could help in the haunts of civilization. 

" We'll push on to Gavarnie, anyhow," he said. 
" If we can't get any further we must wait there 
until the sky clears, that's all." 

So a carriage was ordered, and the day was 
spent in a long, up-hill drive, past the watering- 
places of St. Sauveur and Cauterets, to the con- 
fines of the celebrated Cirque de Gavarnie, where 
the road came to an end, and where, sure enough, 
snow was found to be lying on the ground. The 
little inn had been deserted by summer tourists, 
which Mr. Hamersley said was a blessing, and the 
landlord shook his head when he heard that these 
heavily equiped sportsmen proposed to cross the 
Breche de Roland on the morrow. The storm 
passed away, however, soon after sunset ; stars 
began to glitter in a cloudless sky, and Mr. 
Hamersley would not hear of delaying the start 
for another twenty-four hours, in order that the 
freshly fallen snow might have time to melt. 

" We have good legs," said he ; " we aren't 
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afraid of a little fatigue ; in fact, we are here for 
the express purpose of getting ourselves into con- 
dition, and the sooner we begin the better. Be- 
sides?" he added, turning to Arthur, with a laugh, 
** I left instructions that letters were to be for- 
warded to Gavamie, and a whole pile might 
arrive before to-morrow evening — which wouldn't 
suit me at all. I suppose you don't want letters, 
do you?" 

Arthur wanted them so little that he had not 
even deemed it necessary to furnish his father 
with an address, nor had he any wish to postpone 
his departure for those unfrequented hunting- 
grounds which his companion was so eager to 
reach. But he certainly was not in the best of 
condition, and the passage of the Breche de 
Roland tried him in wind and limb to a degree 
which was all the more humiliating because Mr. 
Hamersley accomplished it without perceptible 
difficulty or discomfort. That stalwart veteran 
plodded steadily along through the soft snow, 
looking neither to right nor left, and scarcely 
deigning to cast an approving glance upon the 
vast amphitheater of precipice which lovers of 
scenery travel from all parts of Europe to behold, 
or upon the far-famed waterfall, which is said to 
be the highest in the world. Only when the 
porters, groaning under their heavy burdens, 
pleaded that it was time to '^prendre une goutte^' 
would he consent to halt for a few minutes, and 
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then he would neither join them in drinking thin 
red wine out of the goat skin bottles that they 
carried nor allow Arthur to unscrew his flask. 

** No, no," he said ; " you must learn to subdue 
your thirst, or it will subdue you. Hold a pebble 
in your mouth and look forward to the evening, 
when you shall drink as much as you like.** 

It was impossible to help admiring the man, and 
somehow or other it was also impossible to help 
obeying him. The chasseurs and porters soon dis- 
covered that, although they probably had not set 
out with any intention of being particularly tract- 
able. He had a quiet, matter of course way of 
giving orders, and a quiet fashion of looking 
straight into the eyes of the person to whom he 
gave them, which spared him many of those fights 
for supremacy to which less resolute mortals must 
needs make up their minds. From the first he 
took the command and kept it, decreeing where 
the mid-day halt should be made, and deciding 
after a careful scrutiny through his field-glasses of 
the Spanish valleys, which came into view from 
the summit of the pass, upon. the precise place 
where the party were to encamp for the night. 
Perhaps he hit upon the right place ; at all events 
his chief subordinate only raised a few perfunctory 
objections to which no heed was paid. It was, in 
short, evident that he knew what he was about, 
and meant to take his own way ; it might even 
be surmised that anybody who should seriously 
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attempt to prevent him from taking his own way 
would do so at the risk of being summarily dealt 
with. 

For the rest, his good humor and indefatigable 
activity speedily won the hearts of the men, who 
were not much accustomed to meeting with 
strangers of this type. When, after a long and 
wearisome descent, the desolate valley which he 
had selected as their camping-place had been 
reached, he helped them to collect such dry wood 
as was obtainable, constructed a fire upon scien- 
tific principles, and showed them how to cook 
a soup which they were fain to admit was superior 
to anything that their own skill could have pro- 
duced ; also he had provided the unwonted luxury 
of sleeping-bags for them all, and took care that 
everyone should be made as comfortable as he 
was himself. 

" Who would believe that you had never been 
in this part of the world before in your life ! " 
Arthur exclaimed, laughing, when the natives 
were all snoring round the camp fire, and he him- 
self, rested and refreshed, was smoking a last pipe 
with his cousin, preparatory to lying down upon 
the ground for the night. 

" Well, I have been in a good many other parts 
of the world, and mountains are mountains every- 
where. I wish I could feel any confidence in the 
assurances of these fellows that we shall get a 
shot at some izards to-morrow. If we do, we 
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must take care not to miss, or we shall lose all our 
prestige." 

There was little danger of Robert Hamersley's 
missing an animal that could be hit, and, as they 
were lucky enough to get within range of a herd 
of izards the next morning, he was able, by means 
of a rather difficult shot, to show what his capa- 
bilities were. Arthur was not equally successful ; 
yet he, too, obtained a chance later in the day of 
retrieving his tarnished reputation, and, to his 
unspeakable joy and relief, he managed to make 
a good use of it. 

Yes, there was no denying that life still had its 
good moments, and that, as his cousin had truly 
affirmed, a sportsman in sound health may con- 
trive to set aside for a time all the troubles and 
sorrows that await his return to the outer world. 
It was perhaps a little humiliating that it should 
be so ; yet so it undoubtedly was, and, after all, 
this brief period of quasi-oblivion was but a sort 
of parenthesis in his life, after which he would 
have to face cruel realities once more, like a sleeper 
whose night's rest is over. 

Of the outer world and everything concerned 
therewith Mr. Hamersley showed a marked re- 
luctance to speak. " Til trouble you to observe 
the rules of the game," he said once laughingly, 
in reply to some remark of Arthur's; "we are 
playing at being as free as air and thousands of 
miles away from all our belongings. If you try 
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to destroy the illusion again you will tempt me to 
break your head." 

Arthur did not try to do so again, nor indeed 
were many opportunities for indiscretion granted 
to him. His cousin's notion of a holiday was, 
he found, hard physical labor from early dawn to 
sunset ; and although a few days sufficed to rid 
him of superfluous flesh and bring his lungs and 
muscles into better trim, he had little breath to 
spare for conversation and little inclination for 
anything but sleep after the camp fire had been 
kindled and the frugal evening meal disposed 
of. It was not every day that izards came 
within range or could even be seen from afar ; 
nor was the restless leader of the expedition 
satisfied with making reconnaisances from his 
original point of departure. Never sparing him- 
self, he never thought of sparing others, and it 
will be years before those porters of Gavarnie 
forget the calm, peremptory Englishman who 
marched them to and fro among the wild Arra- 
gonese valleys, without so much as consulting 
either them or the chief guide, from whom alone 
they had hitherto been in the habit of receiving 
orders. From time to time they grumbled a lit- 
tle under their breath, but they did not mutiny ; 
they liked as well as feared their employer, and 
probably they all continued to hope that he might 
eventually succeed in bringing down one of the 
rare and shy bouquetins of which he was in search. 
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This, of course, was what Arthur also hoped 
for. The ardor of the chase gained possession 
of him ; he ceased to think about anything else, 
ceased to take note of the passage of time ; 
ceased even, after he had killed four of them, to 
be thrown into an agony of nervousness by the 
sight of a herd of izards. Like his companion, 
he felt that the one thing which must be secured 
by hook or by crook, the one thing which would 
compensate for fatigue, exposure, disappointment, 
and the misery of sleepless nights, when storms 
of wind and cold rain swept down from the 
mountains, extinguishing the fire and saturating 
the small store of dry wood, would be a single 
chance at a capra ibex. Only the chance, if ever 
it should come, could not be for him personally. 
It was well understood, though nothing had been 
actually said about it, that that must belong of 
right to Robert Hamersley, who, in truth, was 
not only the senior, but by far the better shot of 
the two men. 

There are phases and manifestations of human 
nature which no student of the race can ever 
hope to explain — no, not even by examining 
unflinchingly into his own nature and judging of 
what he himself might conceivably be capable. 
Robert Hamersley was a man of whom little 
good could be said. Again and again in the 
course of his life he had proved himself to be 
cynically and uncompromisingly selfish. He did 
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not, indeed, pretend to be anything else, and was 
wont to deride the idea of self-sacrifice as being 
in all cases either a folly or a fraud. Yet Arthur 
Foley is alive to testify to one most astounding 
instance of magnanimity on his cousin's part, and 
it is not the magnificent pair of curved horns that 
adorn the entrance hall at St. Ann's which will be 
required to keep him in mind of it until his dying 
day. At any given moment the whole scene 
comes before his eyes as vividly as at the time of 
its occurrence — the splendid, muscular little beast 
standing upon a shelf of rock, scarcely seventy 
yards away, with head erect and huge, knotted 
horns thrown back ; his cousin's barely audible 
injunction, against which he only dared to enter 
a mute protest ; then the supreme instant when 
he fired, and the flood of remorseful anguish that 
overwhelmed him when the bouquetin bounded 
away across the snow, and he knew for certain 
that he had missed. 

But he had not missed. Mr. Hamersley assured 
him from the first that he had not ; and although 
it was necessf ry to make a long detour before a 
blood-stained track upon the snow could be hit 
oflf and followed up, the quarry was at length 
discovered, stone-dead — a buck of twelve years, 
the old chasseur declared, counting the rings 
upon the horns, and a glory forever to the for- 
tunate sportsman who had secured him. 

There were rejoicings in the camp that night. 
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and by no one was Arthur more warmly con- 
gratulated than by his cousin, who refused to 
admit that the occasion was not one which called 
for extravagant expressions of gratitude. 

" I didn't want to go home without a bouque- 
tin's head, and I shouldn't have forgiven you if 
you had let that fellow escape," said he ; " but as 
for shooting him myself — well, if you knew what 
a collection of heads and skins Ward is keeping 
for me until I can find some place to put them in, 
you would understand that I am not very eager 
to add to their number. Besides, we shall get 
another chance, I dare say. At least," he added, 
with a sigh, " I hope so ; but there is no telling, 
because Pierre will be back from Gavarnie with 
the letters early to-morrow. I had to send him. 
Perhaps you don't realize that it is nearly three 
weeks since we left home," 
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" If Pierre isn'Jt here by eleven o'clock," said 
Mr. Hamersley the next day, " we*ll give our- 
selves one more holiday, and let our correspond- 
ence wait until the evening. We may pot another 
izard or two, even if we're too late to get near 
the bouquetins." 

But of course Pierre hove in sight before the 
appointed hour. Does not the post always come 
in punctually, and do not trains invariably keep 
good time, when a little departure from regularity 
would be welcome? Through the field-glasses he 
could be seen trotting down the grassy slopes of 
the mountain barrier which separated two civilized 
beings from the rest of civilization, and as soon as 
it dawned upon him that he was visible from the 
camp, he waved his hat and redoubled his pace, 
with mistaken zeal. How was he to know that for 
one letter which brings good news to civilized 
men there are sure to be a dozen the contents of 
which tend to shorten and embitter life ? How 
was he to guess that he had done no sort of 
service to his employers by starting from Gavarnie 
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long before dawn and putting his best leg fore- 
most? 

Presently he arrived, panting and perspiring, 
and cast his burden at their feet — an enormous 
collection of newspapers and letters addressed 
to Mr. Hamersley, and only two for Arthur, 
who picked them up indifferently enough and 
strolled away for a short distance to peruse 
them. 

His father's missive was not particularly interest- 
ing. He learned from it that Mr. Foley had been 
seeing very little of his neighbors and was suffer- 
ing from loneliness, as well as anxiety ; he was 
informed that Miss Meynell,who had declined an 
invitation to stay at Braunton Towers, had looked 
very pale and ill in church on the previous Sun- 
day; finally, he was implored to bear in mind the 
precautionary measures which had been urged 
upon him before his departure, and to come home 
as soon as he could. But the second letter, which 
was of a more recent date, which was written in 
a large, straggling hand and worded in telegraphic 
style, made up what the first had lacked in excit- 
ing suggestiveness. 

"Well [it began, without preface], how are 
our spirits and how is our temper? Sport pretty 
good ? Temptation to commit suicide a little less 
strong ? Write categorical replies, or, better still, 
come and deliver them in person. You will be 
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received by an idiot who has 'already set down 
such a full account of her idiocy on paper, that 
she hasn't the energy to do it all over again. 
Apply for details to the commander-in-chief. 
Only don't stand too near him while you are 
questioning him, because he is apt to bite when 
irritated. ** Yours, 

" Lola." 

Now, there could not be much doubt as to the 
meaning of that ; but there could be, and was, a 
great deal of doubt as to what step it behooved 
Lola's correspondent to take in the presence of 
such a communication. He glanced furtively and 
apprehensively at Mr. Hamersley, who had fin- 
ished reading several sheets of note-paper, which 
he had allowed to drop from his fingers. He had 
placed his foot upon them to prevent the wind 
from blowing them away, and, with his elbows on 
his knees, was staring fixedly at vacancy. After 
a minute or two he rose, gathered up the sheets, 
which he stuffed into his pocket, and, leaving the 
remainder of his correspondence unopened, ad- 
vanced toward the younger man. 

" You have heard from my daughter ? " he said 
in a tone of cold interrogation. 

" Yes," answered Arthur hesitatingly, " I have 
had a — a few lines from her." 

" To tell you, I suppose, that all is over between 
her and Lord Braunton ?" 
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" No ; she doesn't mention that." 

" Oh ? Well, so it is — or so she wishes mc to 
believe." He paused for a moment, and then 
said : " We shall have to talk this over. What do 
you say to stretching our legs with a long walk ? 
We can take our rifles, if you like, though I don't 
suppose we shall use them." 

Involuntarily Arthur thought of his father's 
warnings. Under all the circumstances, might it 
not be just as well to leave the rifles behind ? 
But he was ashamed of the absurd suspicion, and, 
rather because he was ashamed of having enter- 
tained it even for an instant than because he 
thought that there was any likelihood of his 
obtaining a shot that day, he snatched up his 
weapon, answering : 

" Oh, let's take them ; there's no harm in being 
prepared." 

Mr. Hamersley nodded assent, took his own 
rifle, and, telling the men that they would not be 
wanted, began to mount the steep, shaly acclivity 
on the southern side of the valley with that long, 
easy stride of his which looked so deliberate, but 
which Arthur knew by woeful experience was a 
hard pace to keep up with. The nature of the 
ground obliged them to walk in single file, and it 
was never their custom to exchange unnecessary 
observations while on the march; so that the 
unbroken silence in which they proceeded to scale 
the heights for an hour or more was nothing out 
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of the ordinary. Still Arthur hoped that his 
cousin did not mean to keep him in suspense much 
longer. He was reluctant to speak the first 
word ; but since it was obvious that uncomfortable 
things would have to be said, and uncomfortable 
confessions made, by and by, he saw no particular 
reason for postponing the evil moment. 

Mr. Hamersley sujJplied him with one when 
they had reached a ledge of sun-warmed rock, 
just beneath the snow line, where there was room 
enough for them to sit down side by side. He 
seated himself, motioned to the young man to do 
likewise, and said : 

" I never like to speak to anyone in hot blood, 
if I can help it, and I have cooled down now. 
As you may imagine, I didn't feel very cool for 
some time after I had finished my daughter's 
letter." 

" I don't know what she may have told you." 

" No ? Well, I don't know what she may 
have told you. Perhaps we had better make an 
exchange of documents. Yes, if you have no 
objection. I think that will be the shortest way." 

Arthur did not consider that he would be guilty 
of any breach of confidence by accepting this 
offer. Accordingly he handed over to Mr. Ham- 
ersley the short missiv? which has already been 
quoted, receiving in return a bulky epistle, which 
he proceeded to read slowly and with mixed feel- 
ings. It was a queer composition, dashed off evi- 
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dently with a lazy, contemptuous indifference to 
spelling and punctuation characteristic of the 
writer, and so interlarded with French words and 
phrases that it could hardly be said to be an 
English composition at all. It was, however, 
perfectly intelligible ; only too intelligible. Lola, 
after all, was not going to be Lady Braunton ; 
she was going to be Mrs. Arthur Foley. The 
choice, she admitted, was a somewhat ridiculous 
one, and scarcely worthy of an enlightened young 
woman whose period of earthly existence had 
been allotted to her toward the close of the nine- 
teenth century ; still, she had made it, and her 
father would do well to resign himself to it. If 
he was angry and disgusted, tant pis I At his 
time of life he ought to know better than to get 
excited about affairs which were really no special 
concern of his. The long and the short of it was 
that she found herself quite unable to espouse 
Lord Braunton, who was too pedantic and matter- 
of-fact to be endured, even in the humble capacity 
of a husband. It appeared, to be sure, from the 
evidently veracious account which she went on to 
give of her rupture with that despised nobleman, 
that it had been rather he than she who had cried 
off ; but she seemed to look upon that as a very 
unimportant detail. Of, course she could have 
married him if she had wanted to marry him, and 
there was no reason why she should not tell the 
truth about it, 
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" You will remember that he behaved en vrai 
grand signeur that afternoon when he caught us 
in full wrangle and overheard some disagreeable 
home truths. I was impressed, I was touched — 
if he had only gone on as he began I should have 
accepted Yixm^ parole d 'honneur ! But would you 
believe * that he had the clumsiness to undo his 
own work by recurring to the subject? He was 
so kind as to assure me that he had no complaint 
to make ; only, after what had reached his ears 
entirely against his will, he was forced to the con- 
clusion that I did not love him. Naturally, I 
made haste to reply that one doesn't, as a rule, 
fall madly in love with a man whose one distin- 
guishing feature is a pair of gleaming spectacles. 
He acknowledged that he was not precisely an 
Adonis, but wanted to know whether, if I became 
his wife, I would try to love him. I said that 
would depend a good deal upon himself, but that 
my dawning affection would probably be quenched 
if he pestered me with foolish questions. Instead 
of taking the hint, he went on questioning me, 
and finally screwed up his courage to the point 
of asking, h brule pour pointy whether I loved any- 
body else. Pour le coup c'etait trop fort ! I lost 
patience; I answered him with the charming 
candor that you know of, and — he promptly with- 
drew all his pretensions. Upon the whole, I do 
not repent. I have no illusions. I am well aware 
that two or three years hence I shall be wonder- 
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ing how I could ever have been imbecile enough 
to throw away a magnificent fortune for the sake 
of a young man who will have ceased to adore 
me by that time, and who is doomed, like the 
rest of the world, to grow old and ugly ; yet one 
has but one life, and even two short years of hap- 
piness are worth the sacrifice of all the other dull 
and colorless ones. You may read that sen- 
tence to Arthur ; it will both depress and elate 
him." 

She ought not to have been so certain that it 
would produce that effect. To tell the honest 
truth, Arthur was, just for an instant, elated by 
an avowal of which he could not doubt the sin- 
cerity ; but his depression was more heartfelt and 
lasting. What was he to do? Obviously he 
must stick to his colors. He could not now say 
either to Lola or to her father that he had acted 
insanely and that, although Rhoda Meynell was 
not for him, he could never give to another 
woman what she had professed to restore to him, 
but what he no longer possessed. No ; the pleas- 
ing prospect sketched out for him by his future 
bride was what^he must accept, and what, like 
her father, he would do well to accept with resig- 
nation. So there was only one reply for him to 
make when Mr. Hamersley*s cool, well-modulated 
voice inquired whether he looked upon that letter 
as conclusive. 
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" As regards me, it is, of course, conclusive," 
he answered. "If you are annoyed or disap- 
pointed, I am sorry for it; but I can't draw back 
on that account." 

" In other words, you propose to marry my 
daughter with or without my consent ? " 

" I hope you will give your consent," Arthur 
said. 

" I wouldn't hope for that, if I were you. In 
the first place, Lola, as you may see for yourself, 
by her letter, would lead you a dog's life ; in the 
second place, my consent is not to be obtained 
upon any terms. I will be open with you, Arthur ; 
I will tell you exactly what I told her before 
leaving England. Personally, I like you very 
well, and I have liked you better since I have seen 
more of you ; but no earthly consideration would 
induce me to let my daughter marry your father's 
son. I needn't go into particulars or rake up an 
old story of which, I suppose, you have heard. I 
don't know that I am more vindictive than 
another : but this I know — your father shall not 
tread me under foot a second time. At the pres- 
ent moment he is desperately frightened of me ; 
he has been more or less frightened of me all his 
life long, and I dare say that has been almost pun- 
ishment enough. But if he thinks that he will 
end his days in peace and security by means of 
this clever scheme, he is very much mistaken in 
his man," 
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•* But he doesn't think so," Arthur declared ; 
" it is you who are mistaken in imagining that he 
does. As a matter of fact, he doesn't wish for 
the match at all." 

" No doubt he would tell you that he didn't ; 
but that is neither here nor there. The point 
to which I want to call your attention is that 
I don't wish for the match, and that I won*t 
have it. I have very seldom in my life failed 
to carry my point, and I should be glad to carry 
this one, if possible, without having recourse to 
strong measures." 

** But what is the use of saying that to me ? " 
Arthur expostulated. " I don't know what you 
mean by strong measures, but I suppose they will 
have to be used against your daughter, if they 
are to be used at all. I am not disputing your 
authority over her ; only I should have thought 
you would have been the first to admit that I 
can't run away and leave her in the lurch, unless 
she chooses to set me free." 

" To set you free ! that is a queer sort of phrase 
for a lover to use. Well, never mind ! — I dare say 
I can guess what the true position of affairs is ; 
though you may not be able to guess, and I don't 
care to state, why I prefer dealing directly with 
you to exercising my authority over Lola. I tell 
you that I forbid the banns, and that, if you 
please, must be final." 

Arthur shrugged his shoulders slightly. 
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** Oh, but I can't take that as final, you know," 
he said. 

" You had better." 

Arthur could only shrug his shoulders again, 
and a few minutes of silence followed. Then Mr. 
Hamersley resumed, in the same calm, measured 
tone that he had maintained all along : 

" Just consider how you are situated. At the 
present moment your life is practically at the 
mercy of a man who has every reason for desiring 
to take it, who has no sentimental or religious 
scruples about what is called murder, who is at 
least a match for you in muscular strength and 
who is a good deal more than a match for you 
in knowledge of how to use it. I will venture to 
say that you couldn't throw me down that preci- 
pice if you were to wrestle with me for an hour, 
whereas I know that I could tip you over the edge, 
head first, after a struggle which would last no 
longer than I chose. Moreover, I could do that 
without the slightest risk of unpleasant conse- 
quences to myself; because there would be no 
witness of your death, and I should give my 
own account of the way in which you had met 
with it." 

Arthur was a little startled, but not at all 
frightened. 

" You probably don't mean what you say," he 
answered (although in truth to tell, he had invol- 
untarily stiffened his muscles and was ready to 
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resist a sudden assault), " but I may warn you 
that, if you were to succeed in killing me, the 
consequences to yourself might be more unpleas- 
ant than you think for. My father was persuaded 
that you had planned this expedition for the 
express purpose of making an attempt upon my 
life, and. you may depend upon it that, if he 
couldn't get together sufficient evidence to hang 
you, he would establish a strong enough case to 
put an end to you from a social point of view." 

" He would be very welcome to try. Now, 
listen to me, my dear fellow ; I not only don't 
want to kill you, but I should be very sorry to do 
you an injury of any sort or kind. All the same, 
I have a choice of evils before me, and I should 
prefer sending you out of this world to allowing 
you to remain in it with the prospect of eventu- 
ally having to accept you as my son-in-law. I 
ask nothing more of you than that you will give 
me your word of honor to withdraw. That you 
can easily do, upon the ground that you do not 
feel justified in defying me, and it is pretty clear 
that being * set free,' as you call it, will not break 
your heart. To render your freedom more com- 
plete and unembarrassed, I will undertake, on my 
side, to remove my daughter from Bridstow im- 
mediately and permanently. Is it a bargain ? " 

It was a bargain which might not, under other 
circumstances, have been wholly devoid of allure- 
ments ; but under no circumstances, perhaps, 
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could Arthur have closed with it, and certainly he 
could not do so in the face of a threat. 

" I have told you already/* he replied, " that 
I can only withdraw with Lola's consent. As for 
your trying to bully me into submission by a pro- 
posal to murder me in cold blood, I must say that 
I think that is rather melodramatic and silly. I 
don't for one moment believe that you were 
speaking seriously." 

Mr. Hamersley rose slowly and sighed. " It is 
a curious thing," he remarked, " that one has only 
to state the truth in plain terms in order to make 
certain of being disbelieved ; I have often had 
occasion to notice that before now," he added, 
drawing a step nearer to the younger man. " Just 
get up for one moment, will you ? I will soon 
show you that I don't boast of what I can't per- 
form." 

Arthur obeyed, still incredulous, yet realizing 
that it behooved him to be upon his guard. In- 
stinctively, and not very wisely, he picked up his 
rifle, thus leaving himself with only one arm free, 
and a couple of seconds later he found that he 
was to all intents and purposes helpless in the grip 
of an accomplished wrestler. The shelf of rock 
upon which the struggle took place was so nar- 
row, and his power of resistance so slight, that 
the result was a foregone conclusion. Arthur did 
not know whether his cousin meant to kill him 
or merely to frighten him ; but he knew that he 
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was being driven closer and closer to the brink, 
he felt that his feet were being forced from under 
him, and all of a sudden the cold terror of death 
clutched at his heart. With a supreme, desperate 
effort he threw himself backward ; Robert 
Hamersley staggered ; then there was a blinding 
flash, a deafening report, and both men fell to the 
ground. 

One of them rose, while the smoke cleared away; 
the other remained lying on his back as he had 
fallen, with arms outspread and staring eye-balls. 
By what means Arthur's rifle had discharged 
itself, and whether he could with any justice be 
held responsible for the unhappy fact that a 
bullet had penetrated Robert Hamersley's right 
breast, were questions which might become im- 
portant in the future, but which were of little con- 
sequence in comparison with that which the 
horrified survivor hardly dared to put to himself. 
He dropped upon his knees, tore open the pros- 
trate man's clothes with trembling fingers, felt for 
his heart, bent his ear to the parted lips, and then 
ejaculated in an awe-struck whisper, " Good God ! 
I have killed him ! " 



CHAPTER XXII. 

FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 

Just a week after the occurrence of the catas- 
trophe described in the last chapter, Lola Hamers- 
ley reached Gavarnie, in response to a telegram 
from Arthur which had told her no more than 
that her father had been accidently shot through 
the body, but that his life, it was hoped, was 
not in immediate danger. Having traveled from 
England day and night, she was rather tired ; but 
she had slept a good deal on the journey, and 
looked far fresher and less anxious than the 
haggard young man who came out of the inn to 
meet her. She was shocked at the change in his 
appearance ; perhaps he, too, was a little shocked 
at the absence of change in hers. Certainly he 
was so by the first words that she spoke, after she 
had been informed (without having asked for 
information) that Mr. Hamersley was no worse. 

" You look as if you yourself had been at the 
point of death ! '* she exclaimed ; " one doesn't 
look like that because one's second cousin has 
had a bad accident. Of course it was you who 
shot him ; I suspected that from the first. Not in 
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a duel, surely ! In self-defense, then ? And yet 
I warned you that it might be dangerous to stand 
too close to him after he had read my letter. I 
am certain it was jiist after he had read my letter 
that this happened. Wasn't it, now ? " 

" It was a pure accident,'* Arthur answered 
evasively. " We had gone out for a walk together 
on the mountains, and my rifle went off, I can't tell 
you how or why. At first I thought that he was 
dead, and we none of us had the least hope of 
being able to carry him here alive, but somehow 
or other we did manage it. Luckily, our chief 
guide was an old soldier who knew something 
about the treatment of wounds. Perhaps I ought 
to have telegraphed to you sooner, only there 
seemed to be so very little chance of your getting 
here in time, and then I wanted, if I could, to be 
able to tell you that the case wasn't desperate, so 
I decided to wait until the doctors had seen him. 
We have had two of them from Pau, and, as far 
as I can make out, they think now that he will 
pull through, although he can never have the use 
of his right lung again. But it is difficult to get 
a decisive opinion out of them ; perhaps they 
don't really know. His vitality is so exceptional, 
they say, that, after having survived that inter- 
minable passage across the Breche de Roland, 
when we couldn't help shaking him cruelly, he 
may survive anything." 

Arthur spoke in a dull, mechanical voice, shud- 
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dering slightly at the recollection of what seemed 
to him to have been a prolonged and hideous 
nightmare — the almost insurmountable difficulty, 
— which had nevertheless been surmounted, — of 
carrying a heavy, inert body over rocks and snow- 
slopes, the pitiless heat pf the noon-day sun, the 
insubordination of the porters, wITo had more than 
once threatened to lay down their burden ; the 
groans, and, every now and then, the violent 
struggles of the delirious sufferer, his own pro- 
found discouragement and helpless remorse. He 
had, it was true, done all that could have been 
done. Robert Hamersley, immediately after 
regaining consciousness, had hastened to exoner- 
ate him from all blame ; the doctors and the two 
nurses who had been sent for were, or affected to 
be, sanguine. Yet now that he was free to lie 
down and rest, the overpowering craving for sleep, 
against which he had had to fight for forty-eight 
hours, seemed to have left him. His nervous 
system was completely upset, and it was only 
with an effort that he could return intelligible 
replies to Lola's questions. 

Those questions, with which she continued to 
ply him after they had entered the inn and had 
seated themselves in the bare little salle-h-mangery 
struck him as altogether extraordinary and inap- 
propriate. What could it matter now whether he 
had been astonished or delighted or incredulous 
or anything else on receiving her letter ? Why 
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should she care to know what Mr. Hamersley had 
said or done after hearing that she had broken 
definitely with " the impossible Braunton " ? 
Why must she needs persist in inquiring what 
Mr. Foley and the Meynells thought of it all, 
when he had assured her again and again that he 
had had no news from Bridstow for more than 
a week? Surely she could not realize that her 
father had been, and perhaps still was, in the very 
jaws of death ! 

"Would you not like to see your father?*' he 
asked at length. " You will find him as weak as 
a baby and hardly able to speak ; but he knows 
that you have been sent for." 

" Oh, it will be nothing," she answered coolly ; 
" il en a vu Men (Tautres / We must move him 
to some less primitive place than this as soon as 
we can. Meanwhile, you seem to me to be 
almost as much in need of the doctor as he is. 
By the way, do you think there is a woman any- 
where about the premises who could unpack my 
things for me ? You might try to find one while 
I visit the invalid, and please tell her that I shall 
want a warm bath presently." 

Arthur departed on his errand with a vague 
impression that this surprising display of selfish- 
ness and indifference was assumed for the pur- 
pose of putting fresh spirit into him. It was not 
assumed ; Lola's chief merit — if indeed that be 
a merit — was that she almost always spoke and 
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acted exactly as she felt. Yet she looked grave 
and a little awe-struck when they met again, two 
hours later, and sat down to dine together. 

** He is very ill," she said ; " I did not think it 
would be so bad. But he says he is not going to 
die, and the nurses declare that that is a good 
sign." She added presently, " He has been tell- 
ing me how it all happened. What a scene — and 
how strong you must be ! Do you remember my 
saying to you once that I adored strength ? '* 

" I hope you haven't been letting him talk too 
much," said Arthur, disregarding an allusion which 
jarred upon him painfully. 

She jerked up her shoulders and made a 
grimace. 

" What would you have ? He was determined 
to talk, and you know whether he is obstinate or 
not ! It is not by shooting him through the lung 
that you will conquer his obstinacy, and I may 
tell you, if you don't know it already, that he is 
still as obstinate as ever about you and me. 
Never while he lives will he let us have our own 
way ; I believe it is even to prevent us from hav- 
ing our own way that he is bent upon living. I 
could not help admiring him ; after all, it isn't 
every day that one meets with so stubborn a man 
as that." 

" I think," said Arthur quickly, " we ought not 
to appear to resist him just at present. It would 
be cruel — and dangerous too. He might fret him- 
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self into a fever again, lying on his back there and 
knowing that we were together. If it is necessary 
to tell him lies, let us tell lies and hope for absolu- 
tion later on. The one important thing is that he 
should get well." 

Lola placed her elbows upon the table, rested 
her chin upon her folded hands, and surveyed her 
opposite neighbor with a calm and faintly con- 
temptuous smile. 

" I don't think I admire you quite as much as 
I do him," she remarked. '* Why this excessive 
solicitude for the recovery of a man who tried 
to murder you?" 

" But he didn't ! He has assured me that he 
had no intention of the sort, and I quite believe 
him. He only wanted to show me that he could 
kill me if he chose." 

" And what do you suppose that he wanted to 
show you that for ? En fin ! — since there has been 
no tragedy, we will play any comedy you like. 
Only I must warn you that I am a poor actress, 
and if he is to be deceived, the less he sees of me 
the better." 

And indeed it was little enough that the sick 
man saw of his daughter during the week that 
followed. He had a bad night after his first inter- 
view with her, and the doctor who was in attend- 
ance peremptorily forbade any immediate repe- 
tition of it. Mademoiselle, this urbane little 
Frenchman said, must pardon him. He could 
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well understand and sympathize with her anxiety 
to be of use ; but the truth was that she could do 
her father no greater service, for the moment, 
than to keep out of his sight. It was essential 
that the patient should have absolute repose. 

Mademoiselle obeyed orders with admirable 
docility. She was not in the least anxious to be 
of use ; she was not in the least anxious about 
her father, who, she felt confident, would live to 
fight another day, and the atmosphere of the sick- 
room was distasteful to her. The weather being 
fine and hot, notwithstanding the advanced season, 
she would have been very well satisfied to sit out 
of doors and gaze lazily at the snowy summits of 
the Cirque de Gavarnie, if only Arthur had been 
at hand to amuse her. But Arthur also was for 
the present invisible, having been forced, at last, 
by violent headache and nervous exhaustion to 
take to his bed, and the consequence was that 
Miss Lola began to suffer from a serious attack of 
ennui. Was it for this that she had heroically 
spumed the substantial and durable benefits 
which must necessarily have accrued to her from 
an alliance with a wealthy peer of the realm? 
Did Arthur Foley want to make her repent of her 
romantic impetuosity, that he had not so much 
as a word of thanks to bestow upon her, and shut 
himself up in his bedroom for three days to- 
gether, without even sending her a message of 
apology? She ended by sending a message to 
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him, since he would send none to her, and when 
he appeared in answer to her summons, looking 
pale, careworn, and dejected, she did not hesitate 
to tell him that this sort of thing was really 
becoming intolerable. 

" I am very sorry," he said penitently, after 
she had expatiated for a short time upon her 
grievances ; " it must have been horribly dull for 
you ; but I have been too seedy to be fit company 
for anybody. However, I am all right again- now, 
and I don't think you will be detained here much 
longer. In fact, the doctor says we must get your 
father down to Argeles somehow or other. There 
will be a certain degree of risk in moving him^ 
but the risk of keeping him here, when the 
weather may break from one moment to anotheri 
would be still greater. So I expect we shall have 
to make a start in a day or two." 

She could not get him to speak to her other- 
wise than in this somewhat distantly polite tone. 
It was evident to her that her power over him 
was no longer what it had been, and although, 
after some persuasion, he did reiterate the vows 
which were her due, he seemed to think that 
nothing was of immediate consequence, save the 
physical condition of the man who was his de- 
clared enemy. This surprised and provoked .her, 
if it did not shake her boundless faith in herself. 
For the time being it had even a salutary effect 
upon her spirits, since it forced her to make cer- 
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tain efforts, lest perchance she should lose what 
she had sacrificed so much in order to gain ; but 
she inwardly resolved that Arthur should pay 
dearly for his ungallant behavior at a later date. 

Meanwhile, he walked with her, talked to her, 
listened to her accounts of the final discomfiture 
of Lord Braunton, and expressed the gratitude 
for which she asked ; but his whole attention was 
taken up with making preparations for the transit 
to Argeles — which transit was successfully effected 
three days afterward. Then another long week 
passed, during which the invalid showed daily 
symptoms of improvement, and then at length 
Lola, who had not been permitted to see him 
since the evening of her arrival from England, 
was told that her father was asking for her. 
Arthur, who conveyed Mr. Hamersley's summons, 
impressed upon her that the interview ought not 
to last more than ten minutes at the outside, and 
implored her to steer clear of agitating topics. 

She rose from the camp-chair in the little garden 
adjoining the hotel where she had been reclining, 
half asleep, and laughed. 

" As if I could prevent him introducing agitat- 
ing topics," she said. 

" Well, but you can prevent him from agitating 
himself about them. Let him say what he likes 
— anything that he likes." 

" If I know him at all, he will do that without 
asking my permission," answered Lola, and so 
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swept into the house, leaving her suppliant far 
from reassured. 

Robert Hamersley was lying in a darkened 
room, thinking his own thoughts, to which he 
was now about to give expression for the first 
time since the commencement of that long battle 
for life which he had maintained with character- 
istic doggedness and fortitude. His sufferings 
had at times been atrocious, but never, except 
when he had been swept out of consciousness by 
delirium, had a cry of pain or a murmur escaped 
him. He had husbanded his strength, well know- 
ing that he would have need of it all, and the 
nurses spoke with tears in their eyes of his cour- 
age and patience. He had need of these too, for 
the doctor had told him plainly that complete 
recovery was out of the question, and the pros- 
pect of eking out a maimed, precarious existence 
for a few more years was not so attractive a one 
to a man of his active habits that he would have 
been eager to grasp at it for its own sake. It was 
for Lola's sake and for the sake of Lola's future 
happiness that he was determined to live. That 
he should have arrived at the certitude that her 
happiness could only be secured by submission to 
his will, may possibly have been due to some 
incipient failure of brain power, to some con- 
fusion, the result of lifelong experience, between 
the ideas of personal defeat and hopeless disaster. 

She advanced to his bedside^ and, bending over 
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him, kissed him on the forehead, after a mo- 
mentary hesitation, which he did not fail to 
notice. But, to be sure, he had never encouraged 
outward demonstrations of affection on her part, 
nor was it surprising that she should be a little 
nauseated by the close atmosphere and the smell 
of drugs and disinfectants. Something had, of 
course, to be said about his condition and his 
progress toward convalescence, and then in a few 
words (for it was indispensable that words should 
be economized), he told her why he had sent for 
her. He wished her to dismiss Arthur Foley 
without further delay. 

" Don't be rough or rude with him,— there is 
no need for that, — but just make him understand 
that the time has come for him to leave us. I 
hear that you and he dine together every day, 
and if he were to stay any longer people might 
say that you were engaged to be married to him." 

" But that is just what I am," observed Lola 
calmly, " so people would be right for once." 

A brief but warm altercation followed this 
declaration of hostilities. To do Lola justice, she 
tried to temporize and to spare her father, whose 
emaciated aspect and labored utterance had 
startled her, if they had not touched her heart ; 
but he would not be diverted from his point. 
Unconditional surrender was what he insisted 
upon, and since she did not intend to surrender, 
she had no alternative but to tell him so. It 
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must have been a bitter pill to him to be driven, 
as he eventually was, to have recourse to en- 
treaties. 

" Lola," he whispered, " have you no love or 
pity at all for me? Can't you sacrifice one of 
your whims — for I know very well that it is only 
a whim — to please me ? Ask for anything else in 
the world that you like; but don't ask me to 
consent to your marriage with that man's son ! " 

" I have not asked for your consent," she re- 
turned coldly ; " at a pinch I could dispense with 
it. As for pity, I am sorry to see you suffering, 
but you can't order love and self-sacrifice when 
you want them, as you would order a new suit of 
clothes. I am what I am and what you have 
made me. Whim for whim, mine has as good a 
right to be gratified as yours." 

He murmured something unintelligible, stretch- 
ing out his thin hands to her and gazing up at 
her with beseeching, sunken eyes; but she was 
not moved. 

^^ Allans r' she resumed; "you must resign 
yourself to the inevitable. I have nothing to 
reproach myself with; I have been a good 
daughter to you, as daughters go, and I have 
given you very little trouble ; but I prefer pleas- 
ing myself to pleasing you. What else could you 
expect?" 

The white-capped nurse opened the door softly 
and looked in. Miss Hamersley, perceiving that 
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she had exceeded her time, beckoned to the 
attendant, nodded to her father, and retired, with- 
out repeating the kiss which, perhaps, he had as 
little right to expect fri>m her as love or self-sacri- 
fice or submission. 

He lay passive and motionless while the nurse 
felt his pulse, took his temperature, shook her 
head, and poured out a glass of medicine for him. 
For the first time in his life he had been beaten 
in the open field ; he had no more illusions, nor 
any more hopes. Reverses he had met with often 
and often, and had gloried in them, as a powerful 
swimmer glories in battling with the waves that 
threaten to overwhelm him ; but never until now 
had he been made acquainted with despair. It 
was not the actual point upon which he had 
been defeated that deprived him of all wish to 
live, — in the long run he might possibly have 
brought himself to assent to the triumphs of the 
Foleys, — but what he could not endure was the 
thought that his daughter, the only human being 
whom he loved, neither feared nor cared for him. 
It was his own fault, or her fault, or nobody's 
fault — questions of blame or prize signified noth- 
ing, now that it was too late to mold events or 
" pierce Fate's impenetrable ear." What was cer- 
tain was that there was no longer any use or 
place for Robert Hamersley in this world. And 
was he to die by inches, looking on helplessly 
while his will was set at naught, longing in his 
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weakness for an occasional kind word, which 
would probably be flung to him when it did not 
chance to be forgotten ; dependent upon hirelings 
to relieve the constant demands of his wrecked, 
suffering body ? Such was not the prospect likely 
to be submitted to by a man who had never 
lacked courage, and who neither believed in nor 
desired a future state of existence. 

He lay for some little time, staring at a streak 
of sunlight upon the white wall, and watched it 
growing narrower and narrower as the sun sank. 
Then he made a sign to the nurse, and begged her 
to leave him. He wanted nothing, he said ; he 
was going to sleep, and she was to be sure not to 
disturb him until she had had her evening meal. 
As soon as he was alone he hastily tore away the 
bandages and dressings from his wound, and prob- 
ably the last thing of which he was aware was 
a feeling of surprise at his inability to repress a 
short, sharp cry. In the fit of spasmodic cough- 
ing which filled his mouth with blood he lost con- 
sciousness, and so took leave forever of a world 
which, it may be, had treated him no worse than 
he had deserved. 



V 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

DARK DAYS. 

Mr. Foley had, of course, been apprised of 
the so-called accident which had befallen his 
enemy, and had likewise been briefly informed 
of his son's engagement to Lola Hamersley. 
Neither item of inteUigence had found him 
wholly unprepared, though the latter had been 
very much more unwelcome to him than the 
former. That an encounter of some sort would 
be forced upon his son in those mountain soli- 
tudes he had felt so sure, that it had been a posi- 
tive relief to hear of Robert Hamersley's serious 
wound. It had been inflicted, no doubt, in self- 
defense, and since a fatal termination did not 
seem to be apprehended, neither sympathy nor 
anxiety was called for on behalf of the aggressor. 
But this sudden and unforeseen matrimonial en- 
gagement was of a nature to arouse both senti- 
ments, and Mr. Foley wrote two long letters to 
Arthur, adjuring him not to let quixotic notions 
of honorable behavior ruin his whole future life. 

The replies which he received were short and 
far from satisfactory. Arthur evidently thought 
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that the time for argument and good advice had 
gone by; and the worst of it was that Arthur 
was probably in the right, for Mrs. Latimer had 
learned, upon the best authority, that Lord 
Braunton was once more paying his addresses to 
Rhoda Meynell, while Lady Braunton stopped 
her carriage in Bridstow one afternoon in order 
to beckon to Mr. Foley and tell him how rejoiced 
she had been to hear that poetical justice was 
going to be done at last in a most poetical and 
romantic way. 

" Nothing," she declared radiantly, " could be 
more like the last chapter of a three-volume 
novel. St. Ann's goes to the children of the two 
men who couldn't have divided the place be- 
tween them. Mr. Hamersley gets well in time to 
make a suitable speech at the wedding break- 
fast, and complications which looked formidable 
a little while ago are comfortably smoothed away. 
I am sure you know that I don't say it to put you 
out of conceit with your future daughter-in-law, 
but, between ourselves, I don't grudge her to 
you. Poor, dear Braunton was never created to 
be the husband of a wife who is — well, not ex- 
actly precisely domestic in her habits." 

Perhaps, thought Mr. Foley, poor dear Arthur 
had not been created for that purpose either: 
still there was nothing for it but to smile pleas- 
antly and trust that Providence might intervene 
at the eleventh hour to mar the symmetry of 
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Lady Braunton*s programme. In one particular, 
at all events, it must fall short of fulfillment, as he 
was shocked to learn by the following telegram 
from Arthur, which he found upon his table when 
he returned home : 

" Robert Hamersley died last night. Do not 
know what step to take. Please come here 
immediately if you can." 

Mr. Foley dispatched a prompt reply, and, 
stepping out of the train which landed him at 
Argeles forty-eight hours later, was met by his 
son, the sight of whose dull eyes and hollow 
cheeks fairly horrified him. 

" My dear boy,** he exclaimed, " you look like 
a ghost! You mustn't take this so terribly to 
heart, though I don*t wonder at your being upset. 
How did it happen ? " 

Arthur told him how it had happened while 
they walked slowly up through the village to the 
hotel, a cynosure for the eyes of the loitering 
peasants, many of whom had witnessed the 
funeral procession of the ill-fated English sports- 
man on the previous day. It had been impos- 
sible to delay the funeral, Arthur explained ; the 
landlord and the local authorities had refused 
to hear of any postponement. Fortunately, the 
English chaplain who was stationed at Argeles 
during the summer months had not yet left, and, 
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not less fortunately, he had omitted to make 
inquiry as to the dead man's religious opinions. 

"And there were no — difficulties as to the cause 
of death ? " asked Mr. Foley. 

"Oh, no; the doctor took all responsibility- 
He was supposed to have torn his wound open in 
a sudden access of delirium. Perhaps it really 
was so ; nobody can tell for certain. He was still 
alive when they went into his room, but he never 
recovered consciousness." 

" And Lola. How is she bearing it ? " 

Arthur did not answer for a moment, and then 
said, rather dryly, " She seems to me to be bearing 
it very well ; but you will see her presently, and 
be able to judge for yourself." 

That Lola was absolutely devoid of sensibilities 
and emotions which are common to ninety-nine 
out of every hundred human beings is not very 
probable, but she certainly chose to behave as 
though such were her exceptional temperament, 
and if neither Arthur nor Mr. Foley could find 
any excuse for her, excuses may, nevertheless, 
have been discoverable. In his misery and re- 
morse Arthur charged her with having killed her 
father ; then he had accused himself of being a 
murderer, which, as she pointed out to him, was 
inconsistent, adding that, in any case, he ought to 
be the last to reproach her, since it was for his 
sake that she had spoken and acted as she had 
done. Then unseemly recriminations had been 
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exchanged, which had resulted in a mutual agree- 
ment that the topic should never again be touched 
upon between them. Possibly the cool, uncon- 
cerned manner which shocked Mr. Foley and 
revolted Arthur may have been a cloak for feel- 
ings which Lola did not care to exhibit in the 
presence of those who would hardly have under- 
stood their mixed nature. But it cannot be said 
that she had loved her father, or that his death 
caused her any deep sorrow. 

The question which appeared to pre-occupy her 
chiefly, and which she lost no time in bringing 
under Mr. Foley's notice, was : what was to be 
done next ? 

It was a somewhat puzzling question, for the 
girl could not be left, quite unprotected, and her 
nearest relations were in South America. Her 
nearest relation in Europe was no other than Mr. 
Foley, who drew down the corners of his mouth 
when he realized that uncomfortable fact and the 
responsibilities cast upon him thereby. The one 
thing which he was quite sure that he did not 
want to do was the one which she very calmly 
and composedly suggested. 

" Oh, dear, no ! I couldn't think of it ! " was his 
decisive reply. " My first duty will be to ascer- 
tain whether your poor father has left any will, and 
what your financial position is. After that, I sup- 
pose some account will have to be taken of his 
wishes. In any case, considerations of common 
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decency must entail the postponement of your 
marriage for several months. Upon the whole, I 
believe the best plan will be for us all to go to 
Paris, where I think I have heard you say that 
you have friends, and from thence I can run over 
to London, see the lawyers, and make such ar- 
rangements as may be necessary. I presume that 
neither you nor Arthur would wish to return to 
Bridstow for the present." 

"Paris will suit me a great deal better than 
Bridstow, thank you," answered Lola, smiling. 
" I still think you would save yourself trouble if 
you would consent to our being married forth- 
with ; but let us by all means respect the con- 
venanceSy if you prefer to do so. I am not sure 
that it is altogether convenable for me to reside 
under the same roof with my fianc^\ but it is not 
for me to make difficulties. Vapour Paris / " 

She evidently enjoyed shocking her future 
father-in-law. Probably she also saw throqgh 
him, and was aware that he had not«yet aband- 
oned all hope of averting an alliance which was 
not to his taste. But it could not now be 
averted ; Arthur fully understood that, although 
the spells of the enchantress had lost all their 
potency for him, and although her callousness 
and selfishness lay bare before his eyes. He had 
told her that he loved her. For his sake she 
had rejected Lord Braunton and defied paternal 
authority. She was homeless and friendless, It 
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was no longer possible for a man who wished to 
respect himself as much as he could to leave her 
in the lurch. At best, the measure of self-respect 
to which he could hope to attain must be infini- 
tesimal ! 

So it came to pass that, when the days were 
shortening rapidly, and autumn frosts were 
beginning to give a forecast of winter, this ill- 
assorted trio took possession of an appartement in 
the Boulevard Malesherbes, which Mr. Foley had 
secured, on moderate terms, from a family of 
Americans who had been ordered south. As the 
result of several journeys to London on Mr. 
Foley's part, it had transpired that, Robert 
Hamersley having died intestate, the extremely 
modest fortune which he had left would go by 
law to his only child. It had likewise been urged 
by Arthur, and reluctantly admitted by his father, 
that the late Mr. Hamersley *s objections or 
prejudices could have no more weight than 
his only child might be pleased to assign to 
them; and it had therefore been arranged that 
a quiet wedding ceremony should be solem- 
nized in Paris soon after Christmas. What was 
to happen after that was neither decided nor 
discussed. 

Those days were without doubt the most 
miserable that Arthur had ever known; yet it 
was no aggravation of their misery that they 
were spent for th? most part \x\ solitude. H$ 
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was not at all sorry that his father, who had 
numerous Parisian acquaintances, and who may 
have shrunk as much as he did from any occasion 
for talking over an irremediable situation, was 
out almost all day long, and he was very glad 
that Lola had foregathered with a former school- 
fellow, a certain young Vicomtesse de Chaulnes, 
who monopolized her from morning to night. 
He showered blessings upon the head of that 
lively and friendly little Mme. de Chaulnes, for 
was it not she who had relieved him of a task 
well-nigh too hard for his powers — that of playing 
the ardent lover's part ? 

Lola, to be sure, did not appear to resent his 
gloomy taciturnity and abstraction. She chose 
to assume that, for some reason or other, he was 
out of temper, and would shrug her shoulders, 
saying: "When you are tired of being in the 
sulks, let me know. I am amusing myself pretty 
well without you, but I shall be charmed to 
amuse myself with you as* soon as you like." 

It was in the month of December that, matters 
of business compelling Mr. Foley to cross over to 
England and absent himself for a week, Mme. de 
Chaulnes came forward, like a true goddess out 
of a machine, with a request that Lola might be 
consigned to her care pending the return of the 
de facto guardian, who, indeed, had been debat- 
ing in some perplexity what was to be done with 
his ward. The offer was, of course, gratefully 
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accepted, and thus Arthur was left with only his 
melancholy musings to keep him company. He 
profited by the opportunity to form a few sensi- 
ble resolutions. It was high time for him, he 
felt, to respond to Lola's graciously worded invi- 
tation and to come out of the sulks. She had 
borne with him patiently enough so far, but he 
could not count upon any continuance of her 
present leniency, nor — since she was going to be 
his wife — was it wise to repel her as he had been 
doing of late. The outlook was not exhilarating ; 
but he would scarcely mkke it more so by gazing 
at it with a sour countenance, and, after all, one 
ends by becoming accustomed to everything. 
Only he hoped and trusted she would not want 
to live at St. Ann's. In all probability she would 
not; in all probability she would prefer some 
foreign city, where there would be no hunting, 
no shooting, no cricket — nothing to lend a poor 
man a hand toward resignation and oblivion. 

It was by such highly skillful and efficacious 
methods that Arthur was striving to promote a 
flow of cheerfulness in his breast when he entered 
the deserted appartement of the Boulevard Males- 
herbes one evening between five and six o'clock. 
To his surprise, and not altogether to his satis- 
faction, he found it less deserted than it had been 
when he had left it early in the day ; for, bend- 
ing over the crackling wood fire by which alone 
the salon was lighted, was the graceful female 
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figure that was destined to be for the future the 
chief ornament of his own domestic hearth. 

" Lola ! " he exclaimed. And then, thinking" 
that she might perhaps have mistaken the day of 
the month : " The governor doesn't come back 
until to-morrow, you know." 

" Don't be alarmed," she answered, " I have 
only come to pay you a short visit. Marie de 
Chaulnes was scandalized, but she doesn't know 
how I hate writing letters, and really when one 
has something to say that can be said in half a 
dozen words why should one weary one's self to 
death for an hour by putting it down on paper ? " 

"You have something to say to me? " 

" I have. And you will be so delighted to hear 
it that I won't be cruel enough to keep you on 
the tiptoe of expectation. It is only that I am 
going to be married, as soon as the requisite 
formalities have been gone through, to a certain 
Mr. Webster, of whom I have seen a good deal at 
the De Chaulnes' lately. He is an American mil- 
lionaire, not very young and not very old, rather 
Frenchified, and, as Marie says, tres-bien. Upon 
the whole, I think he will suit me, and he thinks 
that I shall suit him. One can but hope he will 
not find himself mistaken." 

" And you did not think it necessary to consult 
me before disposing of your future in this way ! " 

" Not in the least, my dear Arthur. I knew 
that I might count upon your cordial assent 
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For the rest, Mr. Webster has been told every- 
thing, and has been charmingly complaisant. He 
piques himself upon being bien-elevi — which is a 
harmless foible, and one which I might recom- 
mend you to imitate if I were inclined to say dis- 
agreeable things. But I don't wish to be dis- 
agreeable, I only wish to congratulate you, and 
at the same time to inform you that you need not 
trouble yourself any further about me. Marie 
de Chaulnes has kindly offered to give me house 
room until the day of my wedding." 

Arthur hardly knew what reply to make. He 
could not affect to be angry or dismayed. He 
was by no means sure that he ought not to pro- 
fess a contrition which in truth would not have 
been wholly insincere. At length he could think 
of nothing better to say than : " I don't feel that 
I have any right to oppose you.*' 

" Don't you, really ? " she rejoined, rising and 
drawing her fur cloak over her shoulders. " How 
very accommodating of you ! But, then, I was 
sure that you would be accommodating. Fare- 
well, then, my dear cousin, and let me tell you 
for your comfort, as a last word, that your con- 
duct ever since we left the Pyrenees has com- 
pletely cured me of the little weakness that you 
know of. The first and last folly of my life ! I 
shall always retain a pleasant memory of it and 
you, and language can't express the gratitude that 
I feel to you for having preserved me from conse- 
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quences which looked inevitable only a short time 
ago. Some day, perhaps, you will also feel grate- 
ful to me for having preserved you from the lit- 
tle Sunday-school miss. My love to your father, 
who will join in your transports of joy when he 
hears the news. If he wants to see me about 
matters of business he knows my address." 

So that was the last of Lola Hamersley, who, 
as Mrs, Webster, has since acquired well-deserved 
celebrity in asocial sphere far above that in which 
the Arthur Foleys of this world move. It has 
been pretended by some atrabilious persons that 
millionaires are a useless class and ought to be 
summarily abolished ; but the truth probably is 
that there is a mission for all created beings, and 
that poor, little, gray-headed, correct-mannered 
exile Mr. Webster may surely be considered to 
have fulfilled his. Would it not be an immense 
consolation to all of us to reflect upon our death- 
bed that we had made a single fellow-creature 
happy ? Mr. Webster, when his time comes, will 
be able to take that consolation to himself, and may 
even be provided with a couple of extra strings 
to his bow. Mr. Foley, at all events, when he 
reached Paris and heard what had taken place 
during his absence, justified Lola's prediction to 
the fullest extent. 

** My dear boy," he exclaimed, ** this is better 
news than I ever, in my most extravagant imagin- 
ings, dared to hope for! You might have jilted 
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her, and, for my own part, I think you would 
have been entitled to do so ; but it is infinitely 
more satisfactory that she should have jilted you. 
This almost makes amends for all one's disap- 
pointments and disillusions, and for the total 
failure that one has made of one's attempt to re- 
side in one's native land." 

Arthur, who knew that his father had been at 
St. Ann's, said : " I suppose Lord Braunton's en- 
gagement to Miss Meynell is announced ? " 

" Not yet, I believe ; but I am afraid, from 
what I heard, that it will be announced shortly. 

I am very sorry for it ; and yet " 

Arthur interrupted him with a deprecating 
gesture. 

" For goodness' sake, don't look as if you 
thought me so insane as to have cherished the 
faintest shadow of a hope ! I have proved my- 
self to be insane enough for anything, I admit ; 
but I am not quite so mad as that. Besides, I 
may have been shaken back into my senses. 
Anyhow, I am free again, thank God ! And I must 
try to make a reasonable use of my freedom." 
Then he went on to state in what manner he 
proposed, after having considered his position 
for a day and a night, to utilize that boon. 
Among the. very few Englishmen with whom he 
had latterly scraped acquaintance there was a cer- 
tain young man who owned a tea plantation in 
Ceylon, whither he was about to return, after a 
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brief holiday. " And I know," said Arthur, " he 
would be only too glad to take me with him, be- 
cause he wants a companion and doesn't care 
about having a partner. Of course I shouldn't 
expect to make money out of it ; but he tells me 
that in a couple of years or so a man learns 
enough to be able to start on his own account, if 
he feels inclined, and in the meantime I should at 
least have an occupation. I must do something ; 
you'll allow that, now that the St. Ann's experi- 
ment has, as you say, turned out a total failure. 
I can't loaf about the Continent, with my arms 
hanging by my sides ! " 

Mr. Foley remained silent for a few moments 
before answering: 

" I agree with you that absolute inaction is im- 
possible and that St. Ann's, under existing circum- 
stances, is impossible also ; but — Ceylon is a long 
way ofif. And two years is a longish time at my 
age, Arthur," he added rather wistfully. 

" But it isn't as if you would miss me. It isn't 
as if we had ever been indispensable to one 
another," the young man urged, with unconscious 
cruelty. " You will lead the life you enjoy, wan- 
dering about Italy and France, and seeing your 
old friends, and painting. For that matter, I don't 
see why you shouldn't pay me a visit in Ceylon, 
which really is not such a very long way off, 
and where, I believe, you would find any number 
of subjects for pictures." 
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** I don*t think I will go to Ceylon,** answered 

Mr. Foley, smiling ; " but perhaps it may not be 

necessary for you to stay two whole years there 

Avithout a break. Oh, it is necessary for you to 

go there, or somewhere ; I see that, and I don*t 

grumble. I should have been worse off if you had 

married Lola Hamersley, and, what is more to 

the purpose, you would have been worse off, too. 

Things haven't gone quite as smoothly with us 

as they might have done ; but, on the other hand, 

they have gone less crookedly than they promised 

to do a week ago. After all, one generally finds 

— at least I have generally found — that one has 

to be contented with dipis-aller'' 

Arthur's careworn face brightened. He had 
anticipated far more strenuous opposition ; and 
he was not ungrateful to his father for having 
yielded almost without demur. But he did not 
know, nor perhaps was he greatly to blame for 
not knowing, how much his father had been called 
upon to resign. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

DAWN. 

While fully five-sixths of the inhabitants of 
Great Britain were shivering under the low, gray 
skies of mid-winter, Bridstow still continued to 
bask in a brief daily allowance of sunshine. The 
evergreen trees and shrubs which flourish in that 
mild, moist climate lent to the neighborhood a 
certain false air of perpetual summer. The nip- 
ping east winds which would fall due later had 
not yet made themselves felt. The sea was al- 
most as blue as the Mediterranean, and only a 
spectator accustomed to take note of such things 
would have observed that the little fishing fleet 
in the offing had winter canvas set. 

Arthur Foley, as he stood on the terrace at St. 
Ann's, shading his eyes with his hand, could not 
help feeling that he had a goodly heritage. No 
doubt he appreciated it the more because he felt 
so sure that it could never be his, save at some 
remote future date and in a peculiar sense alone. 
Oh, no ; he could never live at St. Ann's again. 
The chances were — although he had not liked to 
say this to his father — that the remainder of his 
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life would be spent in Ceylon. And, indeed, it 
was rather for the sake of taking one last look at 
a place which, when all was said and done, must 
always be associated with some happy memories 
in his mind, than in order to collect a few belong- 
ings of his, that he had run over from Paris for a 
couple of nights preparatory to setting forth on 
his voyage. He had not come in the hope of 
seeing anybody in particular, nor even of hearing 
anything in particular; still, since he was upon 
the spot it was natural enough that he should 
endeavor to discover from the servants whether 
any event of local importance had occurred lately ; 
and very provoking to find that they could not, 
or would not, tell him more than that Braunton 
Towers was shut up, the family having, as usual 
at that season of the year, left home. It was 
impossible to ask them pointblank the question 
to which he longed to have an answer. And, 
after all, what did it matter? If Rhoda was not 
going to marry Lord Braunton, she would, sooner 
or later, marry someone else. There was no 
real reason for rejoicing because his lordship had 
apparently left home an untrammeled bachelor. 

Nevertheless, just as a man who knows that he 
has an incurable disease wishes to ascertain, if 
possible, how soon it will kill him, Arthur wanted 
to hear the truth ; and on the following afternoon 
he strolled down to the town, thinking to himself 
that it would be bad luck if he did not happen 
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upon Mr. or Mrs. Latimer in the course of his 
walk. But Mr. Latimer, as it chanced, was at- 
tending a ruridecanal meeting that day, while his 
spouse (who would have been inconsolable had 
she known what a fine opportunity she had missed 
of making full inquiries as to the mysterious 
death of the late Mr. Hamersley) had profited by 
the fine weather to visit an outlying district of 
the parish. However, Arthur ended by discover- 
ing his old friend Jacob Luscombe, sitting side- 
ways on the parapet above the harbor, with his 
hands in his pockets and a short black pipe in his 
mouth ; and Jacob, who was very pleased to see 
him, remarked at once that it was a nice day for 
a sail on the water. 

" First rate," Arthur agreed ; " but Tm afraid 
I haven't time to take a boat this afternoon. I 
have only come down here to pack up a few 
things, and to-morrow Fm off for Ceylon, if you 
know where that is.*' 

" Know where 'tis ! *' echoed Jacob, slightly 
affronted. " Well, there aint a many ports as you 
could name in any quarter o* the globe but what 
I've touched at 'em in my young days, sir. Lor' 
bless you! I seen Colombo and Galle more 
often nor I wanted to — ah, and Trincomalee, too, 
where I come near my death through too much 
fresh fruit and a tarrible turn o' gripes. Drat 
they blazin* tropics, says I ! What be gwine to 
do out to Ceylon, then, sir ? " 
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Arthur, not caring to enter into details, replied 
vaguely that a man couldn't stay at home all his 
days ; to which Jacob rejoined, with a grunt, that 
by his way of thinking a man might do worse. 
He added that it was a sin and a shame for the 
gentry to close their houses and rush about the 
world as they did nowadays. 

" Ah, if they was all like Colonel Meynell, now ! 
But there *tis, you see, sir ; the colonel, as is what 
you might call a pore man, stops at home and 
does what he can for his neighbors, while Lord 

Braunton But there ! I don't want to say 

nowt ag in' his lordship, for he's free with his 
money, I'll allow." 

This gave Arthur an opportunity for insinu- 
ating a few adroit queries respecting Lord Braun- 
tdn, the result of which was to convince him that 
if the lord of the manor contemplated a matri- 
monial alliance Jacob Luscombe knew nothing of 
it. Then he went on to inquire after Colonel 
Meynell, who, he hoped, was quite well. 

" What ! Aint 'ee seen un ? " Jacob asked in 
surprise. " Why, he was here not an hour agone. 
You'll find un up to the Men's Readin' Room, sir, 
for sartain. This time o' year he's there most 
evenin's till six o'clock, or maybe later." 

Now, if there was one thing of which Arthur 
was more sure than another, it was that he did 
not wish to see Colonel Meynell ; yet, after he 
had said good-by to Jacob Luscombe, and had 
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provided that ancient mariner with the means of 
drinking his health, he wandered up through the 
narrow streets of the town, instead of turning to 
the left and making straight for home. It was 
growing dark by this time and the red lamp 
above the door of the Men's Reading Room had 
already been lighted. Arthur stood for a while 
gazing up at the windows of a building which he 
had no thought of entering, but with the interior 
of which he had been tolerably familiar in happier 
days. Meynell was in there, no doubt, chatting 
with his disciples, seeking out books and maga- 
zines suitable to their several requirements, know- 
ing exactly what to say to each of them. Ah, 
lucky fellow ! What more can a man ask for in 
this bewildering world than to be provided with 
a. creed in which he implicitly believes; to be 
belo.ved, respected, useful, always busy, never 
in doubt as to the wisdom or folly of his own 
actions? In order to be so lucky as that it is, 
perhaps, necessary to possess the additional 
advantages of limited sensibility, and limited 
intelligence ; but what then ? To increase knowl- 
edge is to increase sorrow, and how dieth the wise 
man ? — as the fool. 

Arthur Foley, at any rate, could not flatter 
himself that his personal sorrows had been due to 
any excess of knowledge on his part, nor could he 
think that he was acting very wisely in remaining 
out there in the street with a half acknowledged 
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hope of bidding farewell to the man who had 
unquestionably been instrumental in blighting his 
life for him. But he remained all the same, and, 
after a time, the colonel emerged, glanced to 
right and left in his usual quick, alert fashion, 
caught sight of the loiterer, and started. The 
mutual greetings which followed were, of neces- 
sity, somewhat cold and constrained. Arthur 
made haste to mention that he was leaving on 
the morrow, and was about to add some further 
communications, when the colonel interrupted 
him by saying : 

" You are going to be married, I hear. I sup- 
pose I ought to congratulate you." 

" No," answered the other ; " but you may con- 
gratulate me, if you like, upon the rupture of my 
engagement to my cousin, Lola Hamersley, who 
is going to marry somebody else. I should like 
to tell you all about it, because you are sure to 
hear all sorts of untrue stories ; and it's quite upon 
the cards that we may never meet again, you 
and I." 

So, Colonel Meynell having responded by a 
vague gesture which might have been interpreted 
as signifying assent, he proceeded to relate his 
story, endeavoring to do so without undue clem- 
ency or severity toward himself or others, and 
without laying more stress than he could help 
upon the circumstance that he would never have 
gone so far astray had not all hope of ever win- 
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ning the girl whom he loved been refused to him. 
And, when he had finished, Colonel Meynell only 
observed : 

" I am glad you are going out to Ceylon." 

" Oh, so am I, of course," answered Arthur, 
a little hurt by that unsympathetic comment upon 
so long and tragic a narrative. " I couldn't have 
returned here, and I couldn't have dawdled about 
foreign towns, with nothing on earth to do. 
Even the governor admitted that." After a 
momentary pause, he added : " I wonder whether 
you would mind telling me if it is true that your 
sister is engaged to Braunton ? " 

" She is not engaged to him," replied the 
colonel abruptly. And then : " I don't care to con- 
ceal an)rthing from you. He did propose to her, 
and it was on your account that she refused him ; 
although she thought at the time, as we all did, 
that you were about to marry Miss Hamersley. 
When she hears what I shall feel bound to repeat 
to her this evening, she will naturally be con- 
firmed in — ^well, in what I dare say you will pardon 
me for calling an unfortunate attachment. That 
is one reason why I am glad that you are going 
to Ceylon. Oh, you are going, my dear fellow ; 
pray, make no mistake about that." 

" I don't make any mistake," Arthur protested. 
" Certainly I must go, and certainly I never had 
the faintest hope or expectation of being for- 
given. But — but this does make a difference, 
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doesn't it ? May I not see her, just for a few 
minutes, to say good-by ? " 

" No, Foley, you may not ; nor shall any cor- 
respondence pass between you while you are 
absent. I can't prevent your writing, it is true ; 
but I can answer for it that she will neither 
acknowledge your letters nor even open them. 
You may depend upon it that she will obey me in 
the future, just as she has done in the past.** 

There was a short pause ; after which Arthur 
said, hesitatingly : " Don't you think you are 
rather hard upon us both ? ** 

" Yes ; but not so hard as you have been upon 
my sister, and not more hard than is necessary. 
Why, man, if I had no great confidence in you 
from the first, what confidence do you imagine 
that I am likely to feel in you now ? Yoir don't 
seem to know what you would be at for a week at 
a time. If you can't have what you want immedi- 
ately you must needs rush off like a madman and 
clamor for something which you say you don't 
want ! By your own showing, it was your cousin 
who threw you over, not you who forsook her, 
and how do I know what sirens you may not 
meet in Ceylon or on board ship ? You talk 
about not expecting to be forgiven ; but it isn't a 
question of forgiveness. Rhoda, I have no doubt, 
will forgive you, only " 

" Only you won't." 

'* I have nothing to forgive. You hav^ gon)- 
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mitted no offense against me. All I say is that 
I didn^t consider you a safe man to entrust my 
sister to in the first instance ; and you can hardly 
wonder at my considering you still less safe after 
what has happened.*' 

" Oh, I don't wonder in the least ; although 
what has happened — poor Robert Hamersley's 
death, and then those dreadful weeks when I 
thought it was as certain as anything could be 
that I should be tied for life to a woman whom I 
almost hated — all that may have changed me a 
little, and made me what you would call safer. I 
shall never again be such an idiot as I have been. 
But I suppose you won't believe that." 

For the first time Colonel Meynell's features 
relaxed into a smile. 

" I'don't want to insult you," he answered ; " but 
it seems to me that I myself should be an unmiti- 
gated idiot if I were to take your word for it. I 
really must insist upon proofs. You are going to 
Ceylon for two years, you say. Go, then ; and if 
at the expiration of two years you choose to come 
back with some sort of a decent record to show 
for yourself, I shall not feel inclined to stand in 
your way any longer. Stop a moment ! I am 
not at the end of my * if s ' yet ! Two years is a 
long time, and I will no more answer for it that 
Rhoda will be in the same mind two years hence 
than I would answer for you. I answer for noth- 
ing and nobody except myself," 
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But in the first flush of his joy and gratitude 
Arthur asked for nothing more. It was enough, 
and more than enough, to know that he had now 
a definite hope, a definite assurance, upon which 
he could implicitly rely, and in return for which 
two years of exile seemed a trifling price to pay. 
Presently, however, he began to put forward 
diffident demands, in obedience to the universal 
law of progress, which forbids us to rest satisfied 
with having been granted an inch when an ell is 
what we want. In this way he extorted a promise 
from his reluctant friend that he should not be 
left in entire ignorance of Bridstow news, and 
that occasional letters addressed to Colonel Mey- 
nell, Moor Cottage, should be duly acknowledged ; 
only against his reiterated plea for one brief 
parting interview with Rhoda the colonel held 
out stoutly. 

" I can't allow it, my good fellow, and you 
ought to see why I can't. If you and she were 
to meet now, you would hardly be able to help 
saying things which you might afterward regret, 
and I am determined to preserve Rhoda from 
the risk of committing herself. At present, as I 
hope you understand, she is not committed in 
any way." 

" Of course she is not," agreed Arthur, " and I 
shouldn't dream of asking her to commit herself ; 
but surely no great harm would be done by my 
Just telling her " 
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"Oh, I'll tell her; I can't help telling her — 
though, honestly speaking, I wish I could. Well, 
I haven't talked much like a friend to you, Foley, 
and I can't feel quite as friendly toward you as 
perhaps I ought ; but at least you may trust me 
to be loyal. Do your part and I'll do mine ; that*s 
all I can say." 

Upon the whole, Arthur could not but admit, 
as he turned away after parting with the in- 
flexible colonel, that his sentence was a merciful 
one. It was hard to be dismissed without hav- 
ing been permitted to offer any explanation to 
Rhoda; yet, even if that permission had been 
accorded to him, he could hardly have hoped to 
make her understand what still remained incom- 
prehensible to himself. To understand is to for- 
give ; but it is possible, fortunately, to forgive 
without understanding, and her brother had said 
that she would, no doubt, forgive him. It only 
remained for him to show that he was in some 
degree worthy of her clemency, and to await as 
patiently as might be the end of his long period 
of probation. ^ 

Nevertheless, he was not to quit his native land 
without a parting word of encouragement from a 
quarter whence he had ceased to expect anything 
so improbable. Driving down to the station on 
the following morning, his heart suddenly rose 
into his mouth when a bend of the road brought 
him within sight of a slim figure which he would 
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have recognized among a thousand, and almost 
before he knew what he was about he pulled up, 
threw the reins to the groom, and jumped out. 

" I was waiting for you," Rhoda said a little 
breathlessly. " I told Victor I must see you for 
a moment, and he gave me leave. I only wanted 
to tell you that I have not changed, and that, 
although I must not write to you, I shall never 
change. I feel as if all that has happened had 
been my fault, and that I might have prevented 
it if I had only said this sooner. I have never 
differed from Victor before ; but I differ from 
him now, and I had to say so. He is so simple 
and steadfast himself that he doesn't realize " 

** How miserably weak and stupid other men 
can be ? " interrupted Arthur. He was holding 
Rhoda's hand ; he was gazing imploringly into 
her clear eyes, and, truth to tell, he was painfully 
conscious of the embarrassing scrutiny of the 
groom. " I won't go ! " he exclaimed suddenly, 
** I can't go like this ! There's no reason why I 
shouldn't take the night mail, and " 

" Oh, but you mnst go," she returned, with- 
drawing her hand, " and you have no time to lose. 
I have said what I wanted to say, and I ktiow 
quite well all that you want to say. Don't trouble 
about it ; it doesn't trouble me. I can't deny 
that I have been unhappy ; but I was sure all the 
time that you did not really care for her. Be- 
sides, I brought it upon myself. I mean to put 
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it utterly away from my mind, and so must yoii. 
Now go ; and in two years* time you will find me 
here waiting for you." 

She sprang back from the road, and was on 
the top of one of the high banks which bordered 
it before he could draw breath. Possibly she 
also«may have remembered the groom, and may 
have been anxious to avoid scandalizing that 
impassive domestic by demonstrations in which 
Arthur could not be altogether trusted to refrain 
from indulging. So they parted, with a bow and 
a wave of the hand, as intimate acquaintances, 
who had seen a good deal of one another during 
the past six months and were going to see no 
more of one another for a long time to come, 
might have done. 

But Mr. Foley, when he had listened to a full 
narration of what had befallen his son at Bridstow, 
was of opinion that the time to come would be 
shorter than Arthur anticipated, and that it would 
be scarcely worth while to seek a temporary ten- 
ant for St. Ann's. 

** I think, do you know," said he, smiling, 
"that if you are very good you will probably be 
allowed to return home on a ticket of leave before 
your sentence has expired. I dare say it has 
already begun to dawn upon that dictatorial 
colonel of yours that when a woman means to 
have her own way she always gets it, and he 
ought to be old enough to understand that 
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brothers and fathers have no sort of chance 
against lovers. For my own part, I am less 
exacting than he. I only ask for the occasional 
use of the library and of a bedroom, in case I 
should want one to die in. Meanwhile, I think I 
may run over to St. Ann's in the spring to make 
the necessary arrangements for my approaching 
abdication and to interview my future daughter- 
in-law. I venture to prophesy that, between us, 
we shall be one too many for the colonel." 



THE END. 
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